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The Secret of Happiness 


** As much as will cover a sixpence every morning.” 


The secret of happiness is good health. 

“Many years ago,” says Grandpa, “ when I felt 
much older than I do to-day, I made a study of how 
to keep fit... . 

“| learned that there are six salts which Nature 
demands for the body's healthy life. I also dis- 
covered that, because I had to work indoors most of 
the day, my body wasn't getting its proper supply 
of them. Every day, in fact, my system was crying 
out for those salts. 

“Then I found Kruschen, which contains just 
those six salts in Nature's own proportion, and ever 
since I have been able to supply my body's daily 
needs in the easiest possible fashion. 

“Tt's the little daily dose that does it,” says 
Grandpa. 

Let us carry this a little further. 

The bases of the six salts to which Grandpa refers 
are Potassium, Magnesium, and Sodium, and you 
feel well or ill according to the accuracy with which 
you maintain Nature's balance of them in your body. 
The analysis of Kruschen Salts, printed on every 
bottle, proves that they do actually make good the 


daily deficiency of these ingredients that every town 
dweller experiences. 

Mark you—the daily deficiency. 

It's the little daily dose thai does it. 

With the help of Kruschen you are enabled to 
expel from your body, gently but surely, all the 
impurities that would otherwise clog the system, 
causing depression, lassitude, loss of appetite, head- 
aches, indigestion, rheumatism, and other ills. It is 
not wise to take an occasional dose of an aperient 
medicine that does its work violently for the moment, 
but brings constipation and lowering after-effects in 
its train, The cleansing must be done every day, for 
regularity and habit are essential for the body's 
harmony. 

It's the little daily dose that does it. 

Millions of men and women who have adopted 
the healthy Kruschen habit find that the feeling of 


fitness, cheeriness, self-confidence, and energy it 
produces is always with them. What is the 
lore 


It's the little daily dose that does it. 


-Kruschen Salts 





Tasteless in Tea 


Put as much in your breakfast 


cup as will lie on a sixpence 
It's the little daily dose that does it. 


a 


in the breakfast cup of tea. 
bottle and start to-day. 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


A Is. 9d. bottle of Kruschen Salts contains 96 doses 
months—which means good health for less than a farthing a day. The 
dose prescribed for daily use is 


enough for three 


taken 
Get a Is. 9d. 


**as much as will lie on a sixpence,”’ 
Every chemist sells Kruschen. 















Send 3a. (Postage 
for Barratts 64 


face Catalogue, 


Buy the BEST—by Post 






















Don't let middlemen’s profits compel you to wear inferior, common. ere 
place footwear. Buy the best. It costs little because Barratts (the sealed 
actual manufacturers) make only one modest factory profit on it. Why at gg 
pay more than the » G ten, 

amd CAUaren, 


Fashion and Fitting 


will please the most fastidious. A 
beautiful model in the newest style 
of smart footwear, made of the finest 
Glace Kid. Fits like a glove, close to 
ankle and round heel. Neat toe cap 
of bright patent leather, firmly blocked 
to prevent crushing. Elegant seam lines. 
Smart new militaire heel. All stiffen- 
ers and the insole are solid leather. 
Flexible, durable soles of solid English 
leather, stitched on handsewn principle. 
Complete satisfaction or cash refun 
guaranteed, 


Order Safely by Post Now 


Give usual size worn. Sizes stocked are 2, 2, 3, 34. 4, 44. 5, 54, 6, 64, 7. 
Each size is made in two widths—4 (medium) ‘and 5 (wide) It uncertain 
of size send “footshape, got by running pencil round stockinged foot whic 

rests we normal yy on paper. State style 2557. Enclose cheque or 
money order for 1519 f for home oame, and overseas orders where C.O.D. is 
not used. Postage extra overseas. Send 10/- deposit only with Cash on 
Delivery orders 


price which satis- 
fies the makers ? 


Style 2557 


Direct from 
Factory 


1519 


POST FREE 


Postave 
Ove seas 
Extra. 





Safety Razor 
"  MANUTE TO. STROP 
MOMENT TO. CLEAN 




















Pappy Balies allover the world” 


In every country throughout the world the merits of the 
‘Allenburys’ Foods have been proved by thousands. 
Beneath tropical skies and under the shadow of snow- 
capped mountains, on parched plains and in crowded cities, 
strong and vigorous children are being reared 
through healthy infancy to sturdy childhood by 


€ 






Branches at 
PARIS 
BRUSSELS 
SYDNEY 
DURBAN 
TORONTO 


Progressive System of Infant © Feeding 
SHANGHAI 


CALCUTTA Modelled on Nature, it provides a scientifically graduated 














BUENOS ari 5 . 2 a . : 
AIRES series of foods adapted to eac h phase of baby s dev eloping 
IAGARA digestive powers, supplying at the appropriate times the 
FALLS,USA nourishment suited to healthy growth and development. 

Cd ver Oil 

Factories Send Coupon below for a free copy of the ‘Allenburys’ 
LOFOTEN Book on ‘Infant Feeding & Management’ and a sample 
& SONDMOR of Food suited to the age of your baby. 
NORWAY WN 


37 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


an 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
N 










: 


Svecia/ Couparz 





ae. <<. «cons ssa conus ub buseunenebeteshcaubiesheneenebeunaeinbennttate 


will be pleased to receive. free of all charge, a copy of 
‘Infant Feeding & Management anda sample of Food. 
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PLAYER'S 
AVY CUT 


Cobaceo &F Cr igarettes 


Tobacco 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


Cigarettes 


Made from fine quality Virginian 
Tobacco and sold in two strengths. 


MILD (Gold Leaf) 
100 for 5/10; 50 for 2/11 


GOLD LEAF - ) Perez 
MEDIUM- - 1/- 


TAWNY - ‘s 24 for 1 os 12 for 84d 
MEDIUM 

Per 07. 100 for 4/8; 50 for 2/5 

WHITE LABEL 103d 20 for 114d.; 10 for 6d 


Sold by all Tobacconists and Stores 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co 
P.1001 
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SRO SNL NIA S 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 






By appointment 
to His Royal 
Highness The 

Prince of Wales. 


NOW is the time to decide 
your Xmas Gifts 


Full Selection of Gift Outfits avai able at all dealers. 


As an expression of your Christmas good wishes there is no gift like 
the gift of a Gillette. 
It combines beauty, efficiency, economy with a wonderful service that 
has never been equalled and 
ne) on there’s a Gillette outfit to suit every pocket ranging 
from the New Improved Gillette 21/- and upwards, down to the 
attractive popular compact sets at 5/-, each outfit a handsome 
practical gift that any man will be delighted with, a gift that will 
be used daily and appreciated throughout the New Year and onwards 
for many years to come. Give Him a Gillette—buy the outfit now! 


Gilets 


Safety 
Hitin. <a Racor 





NO STROPPING NO HONING 
NEW STANDARD Triple Silver plated New ssoneueenshaeactestserinses7eruaems ttsoerere muna me a 
Improved Gillette Safety Razor, Metal Box contain H XMAS GIFTS OVERSEAS 
ing 12 double edge Gillette Biades (2+ shaving edges) : 
in Genuine Leather Covered Case burp le 21/ = : Approx. last dates for posting to 
velvet and satin lined : arrive Christmas day :— 

Also Gold Plated 25/- ? AUSTRALIA... November 12 
Obtainable at Stores, Cutlers, Ironmongers, 2 NEW ZEALAND ” 5 
Chemists, Hairdressers and Jewellers. INDIA “ 30 

Pecigi w ? SOUTH AFRIC A ae 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET. = CANADA December 8 
Gillette Safety Razor Ltd, 184-188, Great Portland 2 lost early toensure delivery in time, 
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INVALID FURNITURE 














dust Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back *‘ as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 


“ Defiance’ Union and , , = os 
7 : ob! 
securely packed. teh Black Conall Seaal 
Postage on Foreign Or- : of i. : wih (ene eee 


ders 1/- extra. A post 

card will bring you our 

illustrated Catalogue of 

* Defiance "* Umbrellas, 

and patterns for re- 

covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Worthern Umbrelia Work} NN THE SURGICAL MANUFACTURING G:” 
BLACKBURN. . ’ 83:85. Mortimer Street. London. Vi. 
. sat 89 West Regent Street. Glasgow, W. ~— 


Adjustable to any angle To qo over 





























—is often done under conditions that would cause 
many a man to “lie down on the job.” How many 
women do vou know who continue their daily round of 
tasks when headache, neuralgia or rheumatism makes 
every movement a torture? Now, however, there is one 
infallible remedy. 


»O The 
.O Physician's Remedy 
[Fr 


Does banish the pain of neuralgia or the worst head- 
ache almost instantly, and is equally valuable in 
rheumatism and influenza. It is safe and absolutely 
reliable, for it contains no dangerous or habit-forming 
drugs or narcotics. It helps nature to quiet jumping 


g 
nerves, and acts as a valuable tonic restorative. 

Let us cure one headache for you with 

out cost by sending a sample free and 

without any obligation. Send for yours 

to-day. ‘hen the handy little boxes can 


Pi Dp be obtained at 1s. 3d. and 3s. from 

irk . Boots The Chemists, Taylors’ Drug 
Stores and all Chemists. Or send 
either P.O. or stamps direct to 


CEPHOS LID., BLACKBURN 


























DOES MORE GOOD 
HENRY FARRIN, A Chelsea Pensioner, writes :—‘‘ As an old man of 81 


vears of age but still enjoying life, I have been interested in reading the many 
stories sent to you about Phosferine, and it has occurred to me that you might like 
to hear about my own experiences. Some years before entering the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, | was considerably run down with Rheumatism and Neuritis, and found 
great relief in taking Phosferine. Since then, whenever I feel the pains beginning 
I just take a bottle of Phosferine, which does me more good than anything else.” 

Phosferine is a perfectly harmless preparation, and is given with equally good results to 


the children as to the adults. The advantage of taking Phosferine is immediate—it makes 
you well and keeps you fit at all times. 


PHOSFERINE 


CURES and PREVENTS 
TIREDNESS and EXHAUSTION 


The Greatest of all Tonics for 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 











Mrs. Trett-Watson, of Norwich, the mother of this lovely 
Mellin's Food baby, writes :—‘“ I feel | must tell you what 
wonderful progress my baby has made on Mellin’s Food. 
She has cut her teeth without any trouble whatever.” 


Mellins Food 


Write for samples and descriptive omy sent post free for ba 
m stambs. Particulars cf a uni * Progress Book” also sent. 


MELLIN’S FOOD, isd, LONDON, S.E.15. 

















DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


Y 
PORTABLE in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
LIBRACO oe SH ELVING muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 
Has many advantages over any 
other type of unit bookcase. 

















——o the News in ee eeeeeece 
: a Nutshell in 


You can adjust the position of the 
shelves to suit the heights of your 
books. 

ton cin erect the shelving or take | The DAILY GRAPHIC 


it down without trouble in a few : c : 
minutes. | : The Perfect : 








You can readily extend by adding | Picture Paper,,......... 


further bays as your library grows. 
Write for Booklet 88 


LIBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICES * glasses are to the eyes. Invistble, com- 
62,CannonSt,, LONDON a oa. 


cea | THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





The New Patent 


1 SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
























AND REMODELLED TO PRESENT FASHION 
VELOUR; FELT; BEAVER 


Don't throw away that old hat which you have discarded It seems incredible 
it can come back to you, as it will, looking for all the world like a new hat. In 
A. Wright's Hat Renovating Factory it will be treated skilfully and promptly 
and returned within a few days. ‘The success of A, W RIGH [’'S is a credit to 
the CLEVER LUTON HATWORKERS. Thisis a sound money-saving offer, 
Ladies can choose from the list of 60 - ~~ [nes shapes the design 
to which they wish their old hat remodelle 

The st is only 29 t »43. Uf required, gy darker 

colours, preferen tid be given to Black, Navy or Niever, at an exir 

cost 1660 ( t's Hat » renovated 46 to 6 We are the Largest 

Hat RKenovators u the King N Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded, 

Special Terms to Trade Enquiries. Agents Wanted. 


Dept. 33 & T 
Albert Road, N 
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Avoid ’Flu 
this Winter 


by the every-day use of 


E (The Safe Brand of A N 

Why risk catching Influenza when 
you have the testimony of a well- 
known physician that Genasprin 
“distributes a powerful antiseptic 
all over the body, killing the microbes 
which are the cause of influenza ?” 
Adopt this simple, safe precaution 
without delay. After every meal, 
take a Genasprin tablet disintegrated 
in water. 
You find Genasprin equally 
potent against nervous and muscular 
fatigue—against the pain of Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, etc.,—against 
Colds, Feverishness, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Neuritis, Rheumatism, Gout 
and Uric Acid Disorders. 


will 


Sniteianiviaaetinds Send this Coupon to-day 
: for FREE SAMPLE 


: To GENATOSAN, Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire } 


: Please send mea Free Sample of Genasprin Tablets and : | 

; Explanatory Booklet, Ienclosea 14d. stamp for postage: } 

- | 

iNet bles inhib idinanecd ens einieeheansceteaic ota ait lees | 
Address 






















Once you have experienced 
for yourself the manifold 
merits and uses of Genasprin 
you will take care never 
to be without it. AS 
Your Chemist 3 
sells it, price 2/- 
per bottle of , 
35 tablets— 
but see that 
he gives you 
Genasprin 
not ordinary 
aspirin," 








the small 
OSMAN 


on each 


See 
red 
Tab 


towel. 





Softness, absorption and good looks—all 


qualities which endure in OSMAN Towels. 


When next you buy towels take a hint from 


the leading West End Hotels which have 
bought OSMAN Towels for fifty years. 
The pure whiteness and unusual softness 
of OSMAN Towels are not destroyed by 
washing—they never become harsh or yellow. 
You can send them time after time to the 
laundry, knowing full well that they will 
come back as white and soft as ever. 


TOWELS AND 
BATH-SHEETS 


cost no more than the ordinary kind. The 
range of sizes is extensive and complete. 
Ask to see a sample. 


From all leading Drapers, 
Stores and House Furnishers is 
FSS RS SSN 





HOW HOSPITALS CURE 
CHRONIC 
CONSTIPATION 


A TRAINED NURSE'S ADVICE. 

This season usually finds the liver and other 
excretory organs clogged with impurities result- 
ing from the very heavy heat-producing winter 
diet. A sluggish liver, intestinal congestion, 
headache, dizziness, muddy or pimpled com- 
plexion, “ liverishness,” backache, biliousness, in- 
digestion and languor are w hat doctors term “ the 
beginning of all disease,” for they show that 
dangerous toxins are being drawn into the blood. 
Poisonous cathartics, such as calomel (mercury), 
often irritate the liver to convulsive action but do 
not stop adherence to walls of the intestines nor 
cleanse and strengthen the delicate secretory ducts 
and glands. For this latter purpose there is 
nothing equal to Kal-sel, the refined deposits of 
certain natural curative medicinal waters, obtain- 
able at small cost from any chemist. Get a small 
supply and take daily a level teaspoonful dis- 
solved in a half tumbler of water, continuing 
until all signs of disorder have disappeared. You 
will very soon begin to life again as 
Nature intended vou should. Mental effort and 
concentration are no longer difhcult, hard work 
becomes a pleasure, and that constant tired feel- 
ing completely disappears. Avoid strong cathar- 
tic pills, lowering salts or drugs, eat moderately, 


enjoy 


and drink occasionally a little of the Kal-sel 
water—Nature’s own liver clarifier—and vou 
need never fear a recurrence of the disorders. 
—H. L. K. 

SPECIAL NOTE —lWi'e are informed that 


sufficient Kal-sel for a thorough test will be sup- 


plied entirely free of cost to anyone interested in 


the product. Just send a postcard to Saltrates 
Ltd. (Dept. 200), Euston Buildings, London, 
N.W.A. 








a MASCOT These ; 


for Men, Women 
and Children 


. Made by Makers of Norvic, the Shoe de Lu xegy 
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The Premier Pastime for the 


| @esi 
ORNER 


NOVLART! A stencil process with- 


out paints or knowledge of drawing. Charm- 
\ ing results. Send 
{ Novlart post card. 


stamp for specimen 
Complete Outfits—2/4, 4/3, and 8/3 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
‘7 27 Bathampton, Bath. 
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Skin Comfort 


No need to shrink from donning 
winter woollens—Jason Pure Wool 
Underwear a pleasant silk 
like Finish most 
skin finds it 
comforting. 
launderings 


TE TPULELLEE LCCC LLC Ce Pee 


has such 

that the 
definitely 
Even 

Jason 


sensitive 
and 
repeated 
its 


Withte t 


soothing 
atter 


wear retains 


shape, size and smoothness of surface. 





ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


Drapers and Outfitters Everywhere 
for Ladies, Children and Men 


For those who desire 

wear the ‘* Olympic’ 

troduced, which 

guarantees regarding value 
* Jason," 


POE eee 


d under 
been in 
the same 
satisfaction 


a lower-price 
Brand has 

carries exactly 

and 


Whi 


TUTDEUT TERT 


Jason Underwear Co., Leicester. 
Sole Manufacturers. ‘ 
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Perfect Gifts 


There are many charming 
gifts and many useful ones, 
but the “Swan” Pen em- 
bodies all the qualities a gift 
should possess. Beautiful, of 
value, dailv useful, and a last- 
ing reminder of the donor. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 


Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Other “Swans” ,, 10/6 


“SWAN 


FOUNTPENS 


Iilustrated Catalogue post free. 


Mansir, Topp & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 133 & 135 





Oxford Street, London, W.1. Branche “9 & So High 
Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a Regent 
Street, W.1; and at 3 Exchange Street, Manchester 
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DAIMLER COUPES 





These four-seated Coupés provide the 
maximum of comfort for the owner and his 
friends. 


There are two doors on each side of the car, 
and both front seats are of the comfortable 
chair type, the driver's chair being adjust- 
able to the driving room required. 


The elegance and refinement of these 
Coupés equals that of any Daimler car 
produced, and the driver is assured of the 
approval of his motoring friends in the 
wisdom of his choice. 


A DAIMLER IS THE BEST INVESTMENT A CAR BUYER CAN 
MAKE—IT CARRIES THE AUTHORITY OF EXPERIENCE 


jo 


The Daimler Company Ltd 
Coventry 


as 
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WHEN you are wondering at the delightful f!avour 
of Burma— when you marvel at the difference it 
makes to a cold joint or fish—just remember what 
is in Burma—luscious fruits, selected for their ripe- 
ness and goodness—alluring spices from the plan- 
tations of the East-—ani the finest malt vinegar 
that it is possible to produce. 
Get a bottle from your Grocer to-day. 


BURMA SAUCE 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., LONDON, S.E.5. 











! a D' bottle 
MASONS 
WINE ESSENCE 


makes a gallon of Ginger Wine 


2 bottles for 2/- 


Also Raspberry, Orange, Elder 
and other flavours 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINCHAM 


Post 
Free 
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RHEUMATIC TWINGES— 
WHAT TO DO FOR THEM 


Mr. Eugene Corri, famous official of the Natfonal 
Sporting Club, and the World's premier referee, 
explains the Se he uses 

mself. 


It is a fact well known to the medical pro- 
fession that in severely painful cases of rheu- 


matism, sciatica, lumbago, 
neuritis, backache, etc, a 
course of hot medicated 


baths at some good mineral 
spring can always be de- 
pended upon to produce 
quick results, The trouble 
is that this usually means 
travelling long distances 
from home, and the great 
expenditure of time and 
money makes such treat- 
ment a luxury to be enjoyed only by the wealthy. 

Some sufferers think only the wealthy can 
obtain such benefits. This, in my opinion, is an 
entirely mistaken idea. I know from personal 
experience the good results produced by hot 
sulphur baths, alkaline and saline baths, mud 
baths, and mineral springs of various kinds, but 
after trying most of the well-known resorts, both 
here and on the continent, I found a method of 
treatment at home which proved even better and 
certainly more prompt and lasting in its effects, 
also far more convenient. Never before in my 
life did I experience the prompt and inexpressibly 
gratifying relief from all pain which followed a 
bath in saltrated water, something which anyone 
can enjoy at any convenient time at trifling cost, 
and right in the privacy of his own home. Mr. 
Eugene Corri, the well-known authority upon 
physical fitness, recently wrote me: “The 
medicated water stops any rheumatic pains in a 
few minutes. Just like a visit to a Spa.” This 
medicated water is prepared by dissolving in 
plain hot water a good handful of Reudel Bath 
Saltrates, a compound which most chemists keep 
ready put up in convenient and inexpensive 
packets of different sizes, so it is a simple matter 
to give the treatment a trial. An occasional bath 
in the highly medicated and oxygenated water 
thus produced has for nearly three years kept me 
entirely free of the constant gnawing, grinding, 
piercing pains, muscular soreness, swellings and 
stiff joints which once made life utterly miserable 
for me.—C. H. N. 
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GREENS 


Green's Chocolate Mould is most delicious and is particu- 
larly appetising when served with Stewed Prunes, Plums, 
Figs, Apples, Blackberries or with tinned Pineapple, Pears, 
Peaches, Apricots, etc. Try this enjoyable sweet to-day. 

GREEN'S CHOCOLATE MOULD 


(Ch 
Prepared by 









res (el ele) MRS 
MOULD with fruit 


D 


PACKET 


» ate Blanc-Mange) 
Greens of Brighton. 





PER 





















hereas the people of our nation do 
eat and enjoy the good toffee of 
Mackintoshs in its varied forms and flavours 


Be it known that all sellers of sweets do 
now stock and supply a toffee of old 
fashioned character made according to 


an old time recipe and being exceedingly 
pleasant totaste. 


hk then by these presents that this new 
sweetmeat is a worthy addition to the 
famous Mackintosh Toffees-de-Luxe~ 
in which good people of all ages Find 
unending satisfaction 


Ask at ye sweetshoppe this day For- 
ackinloshs 
OLD ENGLIS 
Toffee de Luxe 


8&2 per £1. 


She SLU 


¥ = — 5 i — 
MADE BY JOHN MACKINTOSH S¢ SONS LTD. HALIFAC. 


Quatity 7 Quatity/ amd wet again Quality 7 
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Over 7,000,000 Users Endorse boom can marke Dhe 


New Paraffin Light wilh 


Beats Gas or Electricity CASH WOVEN NAMES 























AKE your home 

bright and cheer- 
ful, saving half your 
oil. Scientific tests 
prove this wonderful 
new Aladdin mantle 
amp five times as effi- 
cient as the best round 
wick open-flame 
lamps, 80 candle 


: S 
power pure white light av 
for 70hours ona gallon g 

x 
v 





Lettering may be 
obtained. in Red 

Yellow, Green, Helio 
Klack, Sky or Navy Blue, 
on White or Black Tapes. 
Prices: {HITE GROUND. 
12 dozen a - 
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Can be we by a 
Drapers and Outfitters at 
few days notice, 
Semaien and Full List - 
Styles FREE on applice 
tion eid 


J. & J. CASH. Ld., 
(Dept. D13) COVENTRY 


ur Dra 
PiCASHS ASH 
RIBBONS. “A sam 


9 
9 
1 
a 


of common paraffin. 
Noodour,smoke,noise 
pumping up. Won't explode. Guaranteed. 
Beware of cheap burner contraptions. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Prove for yourself by free trial that the Aladdin 
mantle lamp has no equal asa white light. If not 
satisfied return at our expense 
Get Yours Free We want one user in each 
locality to whom customers 
can be referred. In that way you may get your own 
without cost. Write immediately for 10 days' free 
trial, 
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FREE om regue. 














200 will be 

nist BUT RS strate the & 

- y Aladdin REWARD given to 
in terri anyone showing us an 


ee. re oi! lamps are used oil lamp equal to this 
Experience unnecessary. Le Aladdin in every way. 
us show you how to earn 
£100a month. Writequickly 
for territory and samples, 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 


11 Aladdin Bldg., 136, Southwark St., London, S.E. 


(Full details of this offer 
given in cirentar) 

















Onoto the Pen, 
— 
Streamline 
Model in black 
or red vulcanite 
21 


Some pens are 
good for tailors 


—by leaking they spoil so many suits 
of clothes. 


Onoto the Pen cannot leak 


Call at your stationer’s and ask to see an 
Onoto Self- filling Safety Pen. You switch kK « 
off the ink and it cannot turn itself on any Ea “ 


more than the electric light can. 


Onoto tt: Pen . 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


There are Onotos of 







Onoto the Pen, 
self-filling 
safety, 17/6 


Whenever you see 
a Pillar Box think 


of an Onoto. 








all types to meet everyone’s 


requirements, Prices from 17/6 to £10 to o 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD. 110, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON E.C.1 
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THE 

lemands turther and continued acquaintance. The creamy, 

Turnwright’s is, happiness reigns. 
Sold in daintily wrapped pieces, and in tins. Obtaina 
FREE AND POST PAID. 
flower and natural history cards. Mention Quive 


softening deliciousness of this grand confection keeps your 
A Thrill of Delight with Every Bite. 
from all confectioners. If any difficulty is x perience l ate D Y, 
. Y 
Senda post card (postage Id.; if envelope is used 
Makers: TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd 


remembrance of the delicious taste of Turnwright’s 
mouih and thoughts happy.. Have happiness unstinted. Where 
- Sd 
9 *. : fe. 
ae PQ Fs fo 
: 4 ’ & ult 
(Cys ® _- £ “ 
SET 4 
SRV fee Y 
) 
will send 1/- or 2/- tin post tree on re elpt of remittance 
postage lid.) for a delightful series of coloured per 
(Dept. A), BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 















GET RID OF OVEN GREASE THIS WAY. 


A thin coating of KLEENOFF Cooker Cleaning Jelly will remove, with ease, grease from ovens, 

drains, sinks, or enamel ware. It Is recommended by all principal Gas Compan and leading 

Stores. Ask your Ironmonger, Grocer, or Gas Company for it 10d. per large tin. If they do 
not stock send 6d. for trial sample, post free from 


THE KLEENOFF CO. (Dept. S), 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 

















President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 


which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 





ASTHMA CURE 





URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE eer Remedy For Over 50 Years 
thin oe aii - oe . Surest and quickest remedy for Catarrh, Ordinary Colds 
Chairman: Cot. Lorp WM, Ceci, C.V.0,. T, GLENTON-KERR, Se and Asthmatic Troubles, At all Chemists. 4s ad a tir 














A POLICEMAN IN THE PASSAGE. 








NOSTROLINE 


aan @ 








+ veSe A policeman was concealed in the passage 
rom Tw age by which germs of disease, such as Influenza 
3 o 2 » "I sa! . 
Set Spl A 
ge>s ng so. av -] our 
suai, Seed Cold, and renee worse aeeavold = B al act like the policeman and very quickly 
vem with the air you breathe —ca n ‘ 4 ; veonle mee ( 
oe ageell pd Fe te she ait passaee® pains» trams and places where people meet and 
dispose of disea ; a ; it freely “ jnpemists keep it, or can easily get it for you. 

ispose sease germs. se | All © 


the air is contaminated. Costs 113- 
») 
in case of delay send P.O. or Stamps, 1/5, to 
NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 727 CLIFTON, BRISTOL. OSTROLINE) 


A certain householder expected a vis"! ‘ 
he got them. Your nose and throat are 








raset aan ate" 
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The World’s Standard of 
Quality, for over a quarter 


of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 











Flavoured with 
* Ripe Fruit. Ju uices 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD.. Orchard Factory. Histon. Cambs. 








WHETHER IT GUES 10 THe WASH OR NOT MARK EVERYTHING 
wt JOHN BOND’S 
‘CRYSTAL PALACE’ ~ 


MARKING INK. 
AN INDELIBLE MARK Prevents Loss or THEFT. 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED). 












Sold by all Chemists, Stationers & Stores. 6d,&1s.- 
Used in the Royal Households. MAAK EVERYTHING. 
Erswere erichs Curigins 


FREE ON REQUEST. Catalogue 
of Autumn Window Draperies. 
Largest Selection Direct from the 
Looms. Nottingham Net Curtains, Case- 
ment Curtainings, Sanfast Casement Cloths 
b pianos Musl'ns, Household Linens, Blinds, 
Laces. et 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE t 

S. PEACH & SON 
120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured after a Life of Pain 
and Sleepless Nights. 














paren Sarees, DSmel. 
Dear Sirs Thad no sleep for months, 
and doctors told me there was no cure 
Before had taken Urace a fortnight 


I had sleep and rest, and was free from 

path. Since taking Urace 1 have not lost 

one day's work through rheumatism 
ours sincerely, MR. WILSON, 





URACEK and URACE alone, can cure 
Rheurnatisin It dir tly attacks the 
cause uric acid dissolves ane expels 
it from the system, auc prevents 








reappearance Thi at is why tt CUR ES and CURES QUICKLY. 
13, 3/-, and 5 per box, by mi Boots, Timothy White & Co, 
Taylor's, and all Chemists and Stores, or direct from the URACE 
Laboratories, 57 Woburn i use, Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 
13 
and 5/ 
from 
Boo 
and all 
Chemists 
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Study 
at Home 


and turn your spare 
time to good account 


Are you trying to get on in the 
world? Do you wish to add to your 
income and improve your prospects 
by acquiring specialized training or 
passing professional examinations ? 
Are you, perhaps, on the threshold 
of a career ? 

Let Wolsey Hall help you. Founded 
in 1894, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, pro- 
vides individual Postal Tuition with 
or without examination in view, its 
Staff including forty-five or more 
University graduates and professional 
men. 

These tutors are in direct postal touch 
with all students. They draw up 
Courses of Study, correct students’ 
work, and solve students’ individual 
difficulties. 

Courses are provided for the under- 
mentioned and many other Exams., 
tuition being guaranteed until the can- 
didate is successful, 


London University 


Matriculation 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Com., LL.B., B.D. 


Mi atriculation is the hall-mark of a sound 
education ; it is not only the first step to a 
London Degree, but also exempts from the 
Preliminary Exams. for entrance to most 
professions. Certain professional men may 
take a shortened Matric. which makes the way 
to a Degree appreciably easier. 





The Editor of * Ry. 2 Quiver” says: : 
= sey a atlor Cc 
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their busines 
examination 









idy. | 
those who feel st take a definit 
irse of study with the certainty of i 
} rogress med SONG vesults, 1 can wrdially re 
commend this method of doing s 


—The ¢ "% September 922. 





Prospectus Free 


with Specimen Lesson (please state Exam. or 
Subject) from The Secretary, Enquiry Dept., 


GAolsey Hall 
Oxfo m1 
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There is Health in every 
Cupful of Sanatogen 


“After I have taken Sanatogen I feel just as if a 
stream of energy had been poured into my body!” 
So said a patient to his doctor; and his quaint 
but vivid words were more scientific than he knew. 





\ For when you drink a cupful of Sanatogen—which, by the way, 
XN costs you about twopence halfpenny—almost every atom of that 
NS bland, creamy-white fluid is absorbed into your bloodstream— 
\\ carried to your brain and nerve-cells—and rapidly _ trans- 
ae muted into nervous and mental energy. That is a_ physio- 
i) logical fact—and one which it will pay you to investigate. 
N 
~ Resolve to Try 
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SANATOGEN 


Buy a tin at vour chemist's to-day—from 2/3—and take two or three 
cupfuls daily for a time; its energising powers will astonish you. But be 
sure you get the real thing— bearing our name and address on the label, 


GENATOSAN, LTD., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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As like as one silver 
shilling to another, 
and about as big— 


These succulent little black con- 
fections, known as 


Wilkinson's 
“DERFECT£ZED” 


Pontefract Cakes 


are pouring out continuously — by 
millions from the Britannia Refinery, 
Pontefract. They have been the 
standard currency among sweetmeats 
for generations. At once piquant and 
luscious, sweet and wholesome, their 
quality is kept at the high Wilkinson 
level by strict analysis of the few 
simple constituents of the Cake. 


Ask for Wilkinsons. Most shops 
keep them, and the best shops stock 
none other. Sold loose and in }-lb. 
and 4-lb. sealed green tins. 


W. R. WILKINSON & CO., Pontefract 





FOR COUT, RHEUMATISM 


AND ACUTE KIDNEY 
TROUBLE 


| Alice Landles, Certified Nurse, explains 4 
| natural and permanent cure at home by 
the same treatment as used in hospitals. 


When even slight kidney derangement is neglected 
there is not only the risk of Bright's disease, dropsy, 











or other practica'ly incurable maladies, but the certainty 
that rheumatic disorders must eventually result. I know 
from years of hospital experience that rheumatism, gout, 
| lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, bladder disorders or gall- 

















The microscope reveals the cause of his 
misery. Look at those Ure Acid 
Crystals, No wonder they hurt! 


stones, etc., are all simply the penalties of neglecting 
kidneys which have become weakened so that they cease 
to excrete the constantly accumulating uric acid and 
other impurities. However, no one need be a martyr to 
these complaints for a single day. Simply flush, cleanse 
and purify the kidneys occasionally by drinking a 
tumbler of water to which a level teaspoonful of pure 
refined Adkia Saltrales has been added. Any chemist 
can supply this pleasant-tasting compound at slight cost, 
and it disso'ves sharp uric acid crystals as hot water 
dissolves sugar. When dissolved they cannot be painful 
nor lodge in joints and muscles; also, the acid is then 
quickly filtered out and expelled by the kidneys. The 
saltrated water will also stimulate a torpid liver or clogged 
intestines, clearing them and the entire system of poison- 
ous impurities or acids, sour bile, mucus, and bacteria, 
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THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 





INFLUENZA 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM 


Jo Ld 
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CS. §, 
VAS 


Cuts short attacks of 
SPASMS 
HYSTERIA 
PALPITATION 


Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHCA, 
COLIC, 
and other bowel 
complaints 





THERE IS 


NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE" 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 








Their work is unequalled. Fathers, 
grandfathers, and great-grandfathers 
have successively devoted their lives 
in the Pullar Works to raising the 
art of dyeing and 
cleaning to the highest 
standard. 
Pullars for Perfection 


Pullars 
: Y id 
Return 


postage 


possible 


is as true to-day as in 


1824. 


Send to any Pullar Branch o> 
Acency or pf f 


Pullars of Porth 


CLEANERS & DYERS 
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Play at si 
I2 
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in 


Lessons 
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BE A BETTER PIANIST. 

It is a great accomplishment to be able to 
sit down at the plano and to play at sight a 
difficult and hitherto unseen piece of music 
with absolute confidence. Usually this state 
of proficiency is only reached after years 
of toilsome and 







difficult practice 


In 3to6 months, 
according to the 
leisure time at your disposal, you can become An 
Expert Sight Reader by taking a course of the 


} THELWALL 
Rapid System of Sight Reading. 
Approved of by Sir Landon Ronald, Dr. 
J. Borland and Sir Frederick Bridge, etc. 
Write to-day for full information to 
RAPID SYSTEM OF SIGHT READING 


THELWALL MUSIC CO., LTD. (Wept.D.3), 
139 New Bond Street, W.} 
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*“LUVISCA” 
BLOUSES 


ready to wear are obtain- 
able in all the newest styles 
and designs. None genu- 
w ithout the = 
t LUFISC. 
ST AND: IRD GU. aR. 








The most economical of 
all BLOUSE FABRICS. 


: Its dainty surface has all the soft sheen of § 
ANTEED_ BLOUSES the most costly silk; its greater durability § 
with the BLUE Neck makes it in every way a profitable investment, 
Tab are the best possible All Leading Drapers sell) // 2y aficuity 2s expers- 
value in “LUVISCA, rt) AU UVISCA” in the latest enced. in obtaining t neu 
Any Blouse bearing this shades and colourings, including | coc rR r. a 7 *D 5. Lid. 
Tab not giving unquali- new cord effects, 37-35 ins. wide. — Al ies bury, 


fied satisfaction will be Str . 3/113 Prai ; AY 5 rhe 2 











immediately replaced. 
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E GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER 6 
: 
FH The Christmas Number of Tue Quiver will be greatly enlarged, 
— and will contain a number of features of unusual merit. be 
- In the first place there will be a specially large budget of stories. is 
& The Christmas stories have always been a feature of the Christmas {4 
E Quiver, and this year there will be a long story by ERNEST ia 

S 

iS 


i@ RAYMOND (author of “ Tell England”), and other special stories by 
I Anne Weaver, Brenda Elizabeth Spender, Christopher Reeve, Mary 


LIF 


497 NENT VEN, tT We 5 
WOW uO oon 


i Wiltshire, ete. p 
iE In addition here are some of the other features: “Dame Melba § 
la in a New Role” (fully illustrated); “ What is a Gentleman?” by Mr. & 
& A. C. Benson—and also by Clemence Dane: the first of a new series 


— of articles by Miss Maude Royden, the well-known woman preacher; 
Ey the first of a new series on the London of olden days and to-day, by 
& Mr. J. A. Brendon; and “ The Law of Shops and Shoppers,” by Mrs. 
' Helena Normanton, Bachelor-at-Law. 


ks The price of the Enlarged Christmas 
& Number of THe Quiver will be Is. 6d. 
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Mrs. B.: ‘* Why not do as we did When 
Fred and I were married he insisted on 
going to Jelks and buying 


High-Grade Second - 
Hand Furniture. 


A friend had told him about it."’ 
Mrs. A. : ‘* Yes, dear, but you couldn't ex 
pect us to do that.” 







ee ee 











== 


\ Mrs. B.: '* Why not? The furniture is high- 
‘| grade quality. Come round and see our 
‘ house—you’ll be surprised. And you can 
| get over the money difficulty too—they’ve 


a perfectly delightful instalment plan which 
makes furnishing quite easy."’ 
Invitation 


Our Showrooms cover an area of 500,000 
square feet. You are cordially invited to 
pay a visit of inspection, or write for 
Bargain Booklet. 


£100,000 WORTH 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Points on Furnishing W JELK AND 
Mrs, A.: ‘We simply must refurnish this e SONS, 
room, but we can’t afford to with prices as 
they are. Besides, you can't depend on new 265-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 
furniture to-day."’ Estb. over 50 years. 


Telephone : 2598 & 2599 Nort) 
We send furniture to all parts of the country. 
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A Perfumed Velvety Cream 
that Removes Unwanted Hair 










Just spread it on as it comes from the 
tube—wait a few minutes—rinse it off 
—and the hair is gone as if by magic. 







3/6 at all Chemists, Hairdressers & Stores. 











Ringing Laughter 
and Joyous Health. 


are the bounty of all Chilprufe chil- 
dren. It is the more serious ills arising 
out of “slight” chills, that do so much 2) 
to retard the children’s health. Clad in aN 
Chilprufe Pure Wool, they enjoy im- 









I not suffer another day i M VAY 
from the agony of Coms. Dr. munity from the risk of chill, so easily 
al Silk ensures you | ° 
in immediate and permavent | contracted during the sudden changes ¢ (¢ 
cure, no matter how long-stand- f li : 
a Glin etn ene tee of our winter climate. 





AMT 


ye cternnnnnenn tase 


7 capes ‘CHI P| 

AL : 
CORN SILK | 7 : 
SS eg for { ‘hild ren 


15 per oe post ai 


rom 
: DALE END 
Helge Chemistiie" BIRMINGHAM 


LIQUID LEATHER 


The Famous French “ Tharo.” Strong and 
pliable( 10 minutes after application. Most 
useful Jand economical tor permanently and in- 
eg mending all Leather and Rubber goods. 
For 5 the Shoes, Motor and Pram Ho: ds, Up- 
holstery, Bags, Bookbinding, Tyres and Hose 
Pipes. No skill required. Indispensable in every 
home, garage, and workshop. _Black or Brown. Simple to use 

ull directons sent. SEND FOR A TUBE TO-DAY. 

Price cnly 2/9 post tree ; 3 for B/-. 


A. ROBIN: ON SHIELDS & CO., 71 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2_ 


Unlike all other woollen underwear, 
Chilprufe possesses a silky softness and 
a delicacy of texture which charms. 
Comfort, Protection, and Durability 
are the outstanding features of Chil- 
prufe, whilst the cut of the garments 
demonstrates an intimate knowledge of 
the requirements of children’s under- 
clothing, and the exquisite trimmings 
are in perfect taste. 
PAINTING COMPETITION 
Cash Prizes every month. A Beauti- 
ful Coloured Bouncing Ball given to 
ali painstaking competitors. Your 


Draper can supply the Painting 
Books, 4d. each. 






































SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 





Ask your Draper for a copy of 








pacman agile ) the NEW ILLUSTRATED CHIL. 
Dear Frienps,—We are in great need of | PRUFE PRICE LIST. 
clothes—clothes of every description, for men, | | yy 
women and children. We have long lists, as | | ys Tf unable to obtain Chilprufe, write, 
usual, waiting. We get a great many things | | addressed to the Firm, for the name of 
for elderly women, but we want some for || )Q nearest Agent— 
others, please. All our Poor Ladies are not | | oe = 
old. I feel sure you will send us some garments of ve THE CHILPRUFE MANFG CO. 
all kinds —some for underwear, and some for outdoor (John A. Bolton, M.1.H., Proprietor), 
wear, I may as well add, we want half-crowns for WV) LEICESTER 
' 


the Half-crown Fund (£1,000), It is getting on 
very slowly in spite of the small sum for which we 
plead. What we want just now are clothes and gifts } | 
of 2/6. | 
edith Smaliwood, Hon. Sec , Lancaster House, Malvern | | 





























The Spirit of 
Leadership 


BRITONS are a scattered race. They have 
penetrated the furthermost parts of the earth. 
But no place is so remote that ENO’s 
“ Fruit Salt’ does not reach it. 





ENO is English. Ever since its introduction 
fifty-odd years ago, ENO has been imbued 
with the British spirit of leadership—-leadership 
in quality, in purity, in service, in repute. 


As a cooling and refreshing drink, to promote mental and 
physical energy, or in safeguarding one against many of 
the ills due to the uncertain conditions of travel and 
climate, ENO has Fs a 

no parallel. 
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Gateways 


We cannot help but be influenced 
by our surroundings. But we 
can help in deciding what 
surroundings shall environ us. 
Look out for the gateways; 
avoid mean turnings and dark 
alleys. Seek out the gateways 
leading to fair vistas, noble 
edifices, spacious places. Then 
you need never complain of 
your environment. 


The Gateway is the first 
thing. First steps are crucial. 
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The Street of Adventure 


A new view of Fleet Street, the headquarters of Journalism, Nearly all the buildings shown have been erect luring 
the pa two decades or tone and steel replacing the brick and oak that formerly housed the ¢ ! l 
Street of Adventure, The vie ‘ ffi of the Daily Jelegrvaf:, Daly Mail, J nit 





Gs 1 fosrnalion, a Good (Froor? 


SIR. PHILIP GIBBS 


ANY times during my career as a 
journalist | have heard colleagues 
of mine their 

with a violence and bitterness of language 

which would not be 


abusing profession 


passed by the sub- 
editor’s blue pencil if submitted for publica- 
tion. They had a against fate 
because they were ever lured into the fatal 


grudge 


labyrinths of Fleet Street, and they vowed 
that they would never allow a son of theirs 


“ ’ 


to adopt a rade,’’ as they called it, so 
unprofitable, so futile, 
and so degrading. It is strange that in 
spite of those vows and that abuse the sons 
of those very men who were friends of mine 


in early chapters of the Street of Adventure 


heart bre aking, sO 


are now editors, 
special correspondents, and fiction writers 


and 


reporters, sub editors, 


on the daily weekly 


lar hours and a share in the profits of one’s 
own trade are among the elements of happi- 
ness. Asa final argument, I refer my young 
inquirer to a certain novel of mine in which 
I gave a fairly accurate picture of, life 
behind the scenes in Fleet Street, hoping 
that this will scare him off, if nothing else 
will. But I find, to my regret, that in most 
cases it has precisely the opposite effect, and 
that many young men and women find an 
unholy fascination in the very things upon 
which I laid gl stress in that 
book, such as the triviality and absurdities 
of the jobs one has to do as a young 
reporter, the tyranny of news editors and 
proprietors, the fatigue and uncertainty of 
each day’s toil, and the total lack of assur- 
ance that after long and faithful service a 

man will not be thrown on 


most oomy 





Press. 
that 


boy comes to me in search 


| confess when any 


of a career and says, “ What 
"i I 


always endeavour to 


about Journalism 
frighten his young soul by 
depicting the horrors and 
perils of Fleet Street in the 
blackest 


menpori 


terms. From 
of the past I svrm 
mon up the ghosts ot men 
who 


were broken on. the 


wheel of the printing press 


’ 





by its soul-destroying 
their intel 


lectual servitude to the false 


drudgery, by 


gods of popular journalism, 
and by its strain upon the 
nervous system, 

truthfully, 


same amount ol 


I point out, 
that the 
ettort put 


quite 


into any other line of work, 


such as merchandise o1 
manutacturing, produces 
with any luck far greater re 
wards and makes fora much 


Sir Philip 
Gibbs, K.B.E. 


happier life, if security, reeu 





to the scrap heap because he 
has become a little tired, or 
loses his touch, or fails to 
see eye to eye with his chief 
on a point of honour or a 
point of style, or 
happens, 
sold 
new 


, as often 
finds the paper 
over his head and a 
staff appointed. All 
that seems an amusing ad- 
venture to the man 
in search of a career, before 


young 


he has given hostages to for- 
tune or suffered the disillu- 
sion of reality. 
<sse 
1 have been asked in this 


article to deal with the sub- 
ject seriously and helpfully 





so that young readers and 
their anxious parents may 
know, without prejudice, 


whether there is any chance 
nowadays in the profession 


Without 


Photo malice or Satire, there tore, | 


if journalism. 


Lafayett will endeavour to set down 
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the advantages and disadvantages of jour 
nalistic life and the opportunity it offers. 
First of all, I must say frankly that Fleet 
Street is a congested district, and it is easier 
to enter through the eye of a needle than 
for a young man or woman to get a job 
on a London 
patronage or previous training. 





newspaper without special 

There are hundreds of men at the 
time—I 
admittance 


present 
seeking for 


might say thousands 
and not university 
men not long down from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, 
wanted in time of war but can’t find a place 
in time tired of 
teaching, all manner of men who think that 


admitted 


ex-ofticers who were very much 


of peace, s¢ hoo!|masters 





amateurs and outsiders and beginners, but 


men who have sat at sub-editors’ desks and 


have had all-round experience in work 
which is much more techni and needs 
more training than the _ outside world 


imagines. Yet there are not 
for men like that 
Again, 


enough jobs 


} 


there are schools of journalist 


turning out numbers of young peopl 
have obtained some insight ir journa 
methods and needs, and some knowledge 


‘subbing,”’ 


proo; correcting, re ) n in 
article writing. Newspapers d lik 
encourage these students, and encoura 
them a little, but places cannot be found 
for many of them—only tf wo here 





Sub-editors’ Room on a London Daily 


Night work at the Daily Graphic. 


when all else has failed they can earn a 
decent livelihood at the 
They write rather well. 


point of a pen. 


They have read a 


great deal. They have had short stories 
accepted and a verse or two, Journalism 


seems easy 


and rathe (And com- 
pared with the stuff they read in the papers, 
they are that 
brilliant. 


pleasant, 


sure their own work is 


Almost Insurmountable Barriers 
But 


them almost insurmountable 


there are several barriers against 


Kk verv edito1 
in London is besiev: 1 by py lication lol 


work from out-of-w : na 


Photo 

Graph hoto Union 
and there—and it is impo ble to get a 
minimum wage on many Lon new 
papers owing to the rules of a ew t 
union-—the National Union of Journa 
which insists upon a previous apprent 


ship on the provincial P 


seen, therefore, that it is a narrow 
F leet street, and the jo 

] } . . x ; 
can oniy torce his way nt way ol 
provinces—which is_ th ( 


some social pull as the re ve an ¢ 

proprietor, or journ 1 : 2 

sionally by brilliant free | 
and snay 


writer of bright 
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those who supply the publi 
taste. 

The regular apprentice 
ship on a small country 
paper is undoubtedly the 
most valuable training in 
all-round journalism from 
reporting to sub-editing, but 
the young man who serves 
his time in that way must 
prepare to put his pride in 
his pocket and to submit to 
continual drudgery. He has 
to report the local flower 
show, the fancy bazaar of 
the squire’s lady, the parish 
council meetings, political 
speeches by local die-hards 
and local democrats, wed- 
dings and funerals with full 
lists of names, murders and 
petty crimes, the small beer 
of county society. He must 
prepare to be patronized and 
insulted by butchers, bakers, 
and candlestick-makers, to 


say nothing of war profiteers To Catch the Bride Photo : 
Topical 





and municipal councillors. Weddings are everyday incidents to young reporters. 
He must do night work at 


the desk “subbing” reports of market prices last he gets his chance and a job in Fleet 


and world news, and writing an occasional Street—at six pounds a week. What then? 
leading article on passionate politics, local Nine times out of ten he is disappointed and 
antiquities, or the pageant of nature. Not disillusioned, On a London newspaper his 
bad fun! An excellent education in human sphere of activity is more limited than in 
nature, and not worthless as a practice for the country, unless he attains the rare and 
the pen. But whither does it lead? exalted position of special correspondent at 
All roads lead to London in the heart of home and abroad. Probably he is made a 
the provincial journalist, and perhaps at sub-editor, with his nose well down to the 
desk from four till 


La” ssaeee oF SSS twelve writing head- 
ty : wee lines, compressing re- 

oP ports, making short 
paragraphs out of 
news agency narra- 
tives, cutting out the 
purple passages of de- 
scriptive reporters, 
correcting their in- 
accuracies and avoid- 
ing their libels. After 
a while this work be- 
comes rather mechan- 
ical and unexciting. 
There is very little 
chance of writing, no 
chance at all of inde- 
pendent thought or of 
intellectual advance- 





A Word with Lord Balfour Photo : 


t Reporters taking down a few remarks by Lord Balfour Topical > 
ol on his return from abroad, ment. Often no chance 


wn 
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of intellectual honesty. The news has 
to be doctored, or at least selected, 
to suit the policy of the proprietor and 
of mysterious political beings who lurk 


like shadows behind the editor’s chair. 
Truth has to be modified, coloured, twisted, 
arranged or ignored, because of the “in- 
terests” of those great powers behind the 
throne. So it is on certain papers, which 
shal] be nameless, until the soul of the sub- 
editor, if it is at all sensitive, is sickened 
by the insincerity of his job or made cynical 
by the secrets of the prison house. That 
is the black side of the business which I 
fee] bound to state, though it is not so black 
as that everywhere and all the time. 


The Reporting Side 

On the reporting side of the paper there 
is more adventure, more variety, and more 
chance. The reporter no the 
pariah dog of society. He is generally a 
well-dressed, well-educated young man with 
a good conceit of himself, unlike his rather 
shabby and beery predecessor of the last 
generation who slunk round the back doors 
of life, was not above accepting a drink in 


1s longer 


the servants’ hall, and accepted as a matter 


the from whom 
to gather Now 
admitted to the front door of life 


best seats in the peep show, and regarded 


of course insults of those 


he came news. he is 


’ 


given the 


} 


as a useful member of society by all classes 
anxious for his publicity. 
It is the reporter, or special correspondent 
lled, 
th 


new status, who has the best chance of prov- 


as he prefers to be ca according to his 
ing his quality of character and the powe1 
of his pen. If he sticks to it there is bound 
to come a day when he 


get 


s his opportunity 
on a big story with a front place in the 


news columns and a direct 


appeal to some- 
thing like a million readers. That is the 
great thrill and the big prize which repays 


for much that was futile, foolish, trivial and 


exasperating. Some time or other, if his 
pen has the human touch, it will stir the 
heart of the great public, who will say, 


“That fellow can write!” Sooner or later, 


if he has quick perception of truth 
ing eye, some quality of style and courage 
back his he will 
beyond the sub-editor and his blue pencil, 
the editor , the 


proprietor interests, 


» a see- 


to own judgment, get 


and his political anxieties 


and his private the 


public and its prejudices, and come out big 


and strong with something that stirs the 
human mind out of its dul!lne That is hi 
“scoop,”’ for which he has been toilin and 


6 





} 








moiling through many m of sm 
drudgeries and silly | is wha 
is going to lift him out 1 mal 
this adventure of journalisn th w ( 
For it is worth wh eyo nything | 
know to write words which have and 
immediate effect upon the m ea 
public, because of the truth one tells, the 
facts one reveals, or the picture one gives 
about some great episo le n the hist y of 
one’s time, \part froma ( c 
there is something paid k me f 
immense fatigue, great risks, nerve strain, 
long hours of work and intell exha 
tion, when one’s people see by one’s own 
vision and understand by on 
tion. 
That chance is rare, of c ec, vet 
so rare is the opportunity of writing 
narrative of some importan 
ing scenes with some dt n 
in the history of our time ( 
correspondent is able to pass n } own 
thrill and to give wings to his words } 
his particular touch, by any s} qual 
he has, and by his sense of t 
understanding, he may be es m 
than a chronicle Ile m: lead 
good will and action. 
A Hard Struggle 
Chat is journalism at its | t, but 
top rung is hardly attains exc 
ing and unusual luck, w ’ nd 
sometimes desperate s 
of the ladder I thin! ( 
to-day las a rou \ t 
rre ar hours and n ( I 
convenience nd pati I \ ( 
who are too busy to be othe S. 
idio« V and time-wasting f rY n ol 
assignments that break yften 
He is the victim of the “stunt” He 
is sent out to make bricks without straw 
or to work up some “freak” idea ‘ 
an amusing paragraph Wi 1 negros 
like to be white Intervie \ nh dart 
minstrels in London Do n like 1 
haired ladies?” Oy; ons of Dean Inge, 
Leslie Henson, the Pre ) he Roya 
Academy, and Lord Lonsdals Do 
have yuuls?” Messages from S Olive 
Lodge, Sir Arthur Conan Do M Panl 
hurst, the Society for the P ition 
Cruelty to Animals, and ( Bourn 
That Is the type ot Story Ww » the new 
editor hands out to the junior porter with 
{ eq 1¢ 
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A Wild-goose Chase 

Conscientiously the junior reporter rushes 
about London, spending more money on 
taxi-cabs than he dares to claim on his 
expenses sheet, and using all his diplomacy, 
effrontery and zeal to obtain an interview 
with Cardinal Bourne on the subject of the 
souls of cats or half a minute with Dean 
Inge on the topic of red-haired ladies. 
Lamentably he fails with these high birds. 
He is probably insulted very properly by 
their servants. Never mind! He _ has 
secured various views from people who will 
pronounce an opinion on any subject’in the 
world for the sake of seeing their names in 
print, and he has worked them into a very 
bright illumined by his 
Because of his chase against time he has 


screed own wit. 
dodged his lunch, forgotten his tea, and 
smoked innumerable cigarettes on an empty 
He returns home at a late hour, 
with only 
To-morrow he will 
have something in the paper. Next morn- 
“rag, His article 


stomach, 


tired, nervy, headachy, one 


source of satisfaction. 
ing he rushes for the ee.” 
is not the front page. Well, that was 
too much to expect. It is not on page four. 
Well, there is a heavy article on German 
Reparations. That sort of thing will crowd 
out the brighter news. It is not on page 
three, or five, or eig In fact it is not in 
the paper at all! It is in the sub-editor’s 
waste-paper basket, and all his effort has 
gone for nothing. 


on 


eight. 


A Humiliating Process 

After a week of those disappointments, 
or after a year when they still happen very 
often, is it any wonder that a young gentle- 
man from Oxford, with some knowledge of 
style, and some 
faith in the dignity of man, should revolt 
in spirit against this servitude, this idiotic 
futility, this waste and degradation of intel- 
lectual effort? All that has to be suffered. 
There is no escape from it owing to the 
modern system of journalism with its appeal 
to uneducated and frivolous readers and the 
constant conflict between the news editor 
with his fancy “stunts” and the sub-editors 
with their nightly task of putting a quart 
of facts into the measure of a pint pot. The 
young reporter suffers agony while he is 
getting hardened to these pin-pricks, and 
sent off here, there and everywhere on 
trivial and humiliating missions which three 
times out of five do not make their way into 


the classics and a sense of 


the paper. Far better, he thinks, to be an 
actor on the “movies,’’ or even to wind the 
handle of a piano organ as an ex-ofticer 


with the Military Cross and a starving wife ! 


Choose Farm or Counting House 

On the whole I think it is far better for 
any young man of average health and 
strength to work on a farm in New Zealand, 
or even to be a merchant’s clerk in the City 
of London, than to wear his heart and his 
boots out in Fleet Street, unless he is one 
of those fellows, like myself, who must write 
or die. In that case there is no help for it. 
He has just got to make the best of a bad 
business, suffer the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, be as nice as he can to the 
news editor, be very polite to the young 
lady who does the fashions—she will console 
him sometimes by a cup of tea on a hot day 
—and wait for his chance. 


The Prizes 

There are still many prizes in Fleet Street 
for the journalist who has had patience and 
grit on the lower rungs of the ladder. With 
all its disadvantages and disappointments, 
it offers bigger opportunities than most other 
professions for the man of real talent pro- 
vided he becomes the master and not the 
slave of the Press machine. The man who 
wins through and holds his job, in spite 


of its.tragic insecurity, is he who has 
dedicated his soul, not to “scoop ” getting, 


but to truth telling, who has some touch of 
magic in his pen which makes him inde- 
pendent of editors and proprietors because he 
has gained the recognition of the public, and 
who has journalistic qualities—quickness of 
vision, sureness of judgment, rapidity of 
work, and vital, in life 
from every angle—which make him a valu- 
able to any paper. The _ lucky 
journalist can only be sure of himself when 
he can be independent of journalism, so 
that if his paper fails, or if it is sold over 
his head, or if his proprietor doesn’t like 
the shape of his nose or his sense of honour, 
he can snap his fingers at the newspaper 
end of Fleet Street for a time and keep 
himself alive very comfortably on short 
stories, or novels, or magazine articles, and 
free lance work of all sorts. In that case 
he need have no anxiety, and Fleet Street 
will .keep asking for him. 
That is to say, journalism is 
profession if one can do without 


restless interest 


asset 


an excellent 
it. 
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** Hersey lifted her head suddenly. ‘Sounds as if 
you didn't like Stephen, Jan; don’t you? '"’—>p. I1 
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“It is the fruit over the wall, out of reach, that most 
of us long to grasp”’ 


CHAPTER I 


Hersey and Janet 


‘“WVE quite made up my mind, Janet; 
here’s the plan.” 

It was a young, clear, definite voice 

with a slightly imperious ring. Young 


features too, at times faintly childlike, yet 
with a rigidity about the mouth in certain 
moods. She looked very slim in her frock 
of mourning black, almest unrelieved, with 
the low outline of the neck revealing skin 
Her hair, thick and 
wavy, had been bobbed in caprice for a 


exquisitely milk-white. 


wager, and so comfortable had Hersey found 
it that had the 
quick and natural growth. 


she refused to encourage 


Its colour was a warm, rich’ brown, 
golden when it caught the sun, and her 
eyes a clear grey with odd violet shadows 
in them according to her moods. 

\ most attractive creature, this Hersey 
Vivian, yet singularly devoid of any self- 
consciousness. Possibly her war year had 
cured her of that. Before it she had lived 


the sheltered life of the ordinary well-to-do 


English girl, The woman sitting opposite 


her before the hearth in the warm, cosy, 
old-world living-room of Carrs Holt was 
cast in different mould. She was dark and 


handsome, swarthy-skinned, with masses of 
blue-black dark flashing 
well-defined brows, nearly met, thus indi 


hair, eyes with 
cating strength of will and possibly temper, 
controlled. 
about Janet Ross suggested capability, dis 


but admirably Everything 
ciplined temper, unlimited common sense, 
It was war comradeship that had brought 
in a hut 


them 


them so near together; a in 


the French had 


veal 


war zone bound by 


memories which neither could nor would 
forget. 

“I’m waiting to hear the plan, dear,” said 
Very 
sweet and low also, and without the rather 
high metallic ring which detracted from the 
quality of the girl’s notes. 

“Well, I've made up my mind that I’m 
going to carry on here.” 

“But I thought Mr. Turner told you yes- 
terday that you couldn’t afford to.” 

“ Neither can I 


living, 


Janet Ross, and her voice was gentle. 


—not to live as I have been 
What Stephen 
was that there wouldn't sufficient 
that.” 


doing nothing. 


meant be 
income fot 

“Then what do you propose to do in the 
of that?” 


“Let the Wagstaffes go from Copleys and 


face 


farm the land myself.” 

Janet Ross gave a little start and sat for- 
the intently. 
Four days ago they had laid her father, 
the last of the Carrs Holt Vivians, to sleep 
in the old churchyard in the hollow, and 
the problem of Hersey’s future had kept 
them both awake at nights. 

But Hersey had lain awake 
some her bright 
whole and 


ward, regarding girl more 


apparently 
Were 
tense 


to 
and 
aliy e. 


purpose ; eves 


keen, her manner 


“Farm the land yourself, Hersey!” 
peated Janet slowly. “Knowing how much 


re- 


about it?” 
‘Nothing at all, but willing to learn, 
having an immense capacity for taking 


pains, never knowing when I’m beaten—I 
think I can that of myself, can’t I 
Jan? Do you remember the night rides to 
Tréport through mud and misery, and how 


Say ’ 


5”) 


they all said ‘She never can be beat’? 
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“And they were right, child; but this is 
different. 1 was reading somewhere the 
other day that farming 1s an exact s¢ ience.” 

{ read it too; it was in the Saturday 
Review. I made a note of it. Well, I 
mean to become an exact scientific farmer, 


toil and pain,’ as the 


. one 


even through ‘travail, 
hymn has it. Trot out your objections 
Don’t uplift your brows like that, 
the least.” 

I've heard 
“How do you pro- 


by one, 
Jan, it doesn’t become you in 
“Time enough for that 
the details,” said Janet. 
pose to about it all?” 
“Well, first of all, we'll get a proper bailiff, 
Wagstaff s’ house and 


when 
set 


who will live in the 
look after the land, the ploughing and the 
mowing, while 


5) 


here with pigs and poultry, 


sowing, the reaping and the 
get 


growing vegetables and fruit and tomatoes 


we busy 


for Great Gobens market. Doesn't that 
enthuse you, you provoking, contentious, 
very Scotch person?” 


“It’s a very serious proposition, Hersey, 


and not to be undertaken lightly.  Let’s 
consider it item by item. In the first place, 
who are we?” 

“Why, you and me, of course! You're 
not deserting me, are you, Janet? You 
promised father to stay and look after me, 


for he told me that terrible night before he 
died.” 

Her eyes shadowed at the remembrance of 
the strain and the anguish, both of body 
and of mind, under which Tristram Vivian 
had passed away from earth and its cares. 
The colour rose in Janet’s face as it receded 
from Hersey’s, and her eyes grew softly 
luminous. 


took 


whom he 


‘Il promised to stay till someone el 
charge ot you, dear I don’t know 
had in his mind.” 

‘He nothing 


said said 





Hersey, her tone hardening a little. “And, 
anyway, I refuse to be matrimonially 
arranged. I don’t think I shall eve marry, 
Jan. It doesn’t appe al to me. Let’s take 
a vow of celibacy and stick to one another. 
I’m sure we sh Id be fai happier and have 
mite h less WOTTY 

Janet Ross did not say anything, but a 
faint smile played about s as she 
looked at the piquant facts irl stand 
ing by the mantelpiece her many 
attractions, the elusi son about het 
which would dra men, which had drawn 
hem in the ir zone ho h she had cat 
ried herself equall mong them all, appal 
ent a ilt to to ] 

rhe I re ] ec oft i ] ony the le 





use I have for it,” went on Hersey calmly 
“It’s a contract which doesn't hold in these 
days, and they are wise who ( Dic 
I pronounce that right, | n | 
difficult word, but frightfu expre 
Now, where did I get it? Whe it some 
body says seek peace and « 

“T rather think you’ve got the quotation 
wrong. Isn’t it seek peace and pursue it?’ 

“Oh, it doesn't matter: that iu 
quibble of the tongue. Well, if 1 

to stay at least until | et married 
foresee us growing old togeth 

“Old! Pm old already, r, 
Janet, and a slight note | n¢ ept 
into what was a very m 

“How old are He 


you really. Jan 


asked, suddenly aware tl Jane Ri 
age had never yet been reveal 

rhirty-one.” 

“And I'm going to be I I 
week. Kight years betweer | 
nothing ; so item number one 1 lL You 
stop here with me till I get ~ which 
means for ever and a day. | 
pen to marry yourself, J 
that?” 

\n unlikely contingen n't | 
us wrangle about that. T'll yn 
you need me, provided 
proved by expert opinion that tl proj 


\ lon’t 


tion 1s a sound one. 
ill you possess, do HH 
“T don’t possess much, at n if I 
Carrs Holt it would tak 
purchase money to clear tl I 
not a ood time for ( } | 
wring that fact out S 
day.” 
“Were you talking ab | 
“No. I wa n tee n 
diplomatic skill to ge We 
what other objection ha 
age and the fear that Ill me 
don’t possess ?” 


Janet Ro miled, for He I 
some, whimsical wa H n ( 
dust of conflict and ine 
France she had found il 
consequence which she hi ! 
They had made a rare I 
and refreshing that the 
magnet to them tired soul nd | n 
ing encouragement and he 

“We promised to stand nothe 
Won't you tand ] me, net n her 
you don't approve! 

Oh, but | | ’ 3 ] 
everything to eain 





your proposition, only I felt it to be my 
duty ee 

“Oh, duty! How large it seems to be writ 
on the Scotch heart ! 





Do you remember how 
you used to check me when I wasn't being 
strictly honest and impartial with our stores 
inthe hut? But we had more people than the 
other huts—all sorts of people who drifted 
in for casual meals—and we were entitled to 
Anyway, I collared them, 
and they did good to somebody. So you'll 


extra supplies. 


come ?—thank you, darling.” 
She slid down on her knees on the hearth- 


rug and folded her young arms about the 
older woman’s waist and _ affectionately 
kissed her. Janet Ross was not a demon- 
strative person; she had been reared in 


rather a bleak atmosphere where demonstra- 
tions of affection were regarded as exhibi- 
tions of weakness. Her heart thrilled to the 
caress for she was a lonely 
woman, natural instincts had 


nevertheless, 
all 


been long repressed, 


and her 


“So this disposes of your idea of going 
as a matron to an institution or a_ boys’ 


school. Youll be matron to one orphan 
instead, and when we get it all thrashed 
out and settled we'll arrange the work, 


playing fair, Jan, every time.” 

“Playing fair every time,” repeated Janet, 
and a curious, secret chill suddenly seemed 
to grip her heart. 

She had the feeling that a momentous 
undertaking had been settled which would 
involve them both, and possibly others whom 
yet they did not in 
of destiny. 


know, a strange web 
Hersey was visited by no such prescience ; 
she was essentially a of the hour 


and the mood, and this was her first real 


creature 


excursion into the domain of practical 
things. 

“Where to get the bailiff is the first 
thing,” said Hersey, drawing a little away 
and curling herself on the fender stool 


almost like a small cat enjoying the near 
proximity of the fire. 
It was a wood fire crackling merrily with 
a glowing red heart, and the delicious, acrid 
smell which, the 
makes the traveller think of home. 
‘I’ve Mr. 


one,” observed Janet. 


wafted on outside air, 


no doubt Turner will find you 
Was there just a little hint of malice in 


her level tone indicating distrust, dislike, 
or some larger fret of the spirit? She had 
deal of Stephen 
Turner in the last three months, and during 


the last four day 


necessarily seen a good 


he had spent most of his 
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Holt. 
o’clock 





Carrs 
four 


time at 
about 


He had only left it 
that very afternoon. 
Great Gobens, where the Turners lived and 
where their extensive legal county business 
Was carried could be 
minutes on a motor-bicycle. 


reached in ten 

Of late Janet 
had decided in her own mind, quietly and 
on the evidence, that it was too near. 


on, 


But never a word! Oh, no! Great 
caution must be observed in the circum- 
stances wherein she found herself. A mere 


guest, partly a pensioner indeed, has not 
the right to butt in. 

But there is nothing to prevent her watch- 
ing, and that Janet Ross did very vigilantly 
over the interests of the girl 
Hersey made a little grimace. 

“Tm not that I 
ing in on this, Jan. He’s just inclined to 
be a little bit arbitrary. I want you to stand 
up for me with Stephen when we come to 
the great argument.” 

“Tell first what jurisdiction Mr. 
Turner has over you and your affairs, Her- 
sey. Did your father leave him a guardian?’ 

“T don’t just know. You see, the Turners 
have always managed Carrs Holt affairs. 
Daddy told me that much, and he trusted 
them absolutely. He often that 


she loved. 


sure want Stephen butt- 


me 


said 


poor 
old Mr. Turner was his best friend, and 
he had great faith in both Stephen and 


Aldred.” 

“T suppose Aldred is the younger brother. 
He has never been here in my time.” 

“Never. He is the elder, but it is Stephen 
who is the driving force.” 

“That describes him,” said Janet 
on the spur of the moment. “If you wish 
to be sent forward, or possibly back, at the 
point of a driving force, Hersey, now’s your 


exactly 


chance.” 


lifted het head suddenly and 
stared quite hard into Janet’s usually pas 
from which the mask had been 
momentarily torn. 

“Sounds as if 
Jan; don’t you?” 
’ “T have no reason to dislike him,” Janet 


Her sey 
sive face, 


you didn’t 


like Ste phen, 


answered quietly. 
“Now 


used to put on when you were weighing up 


you are putting on the air you 


the padres and the new helpers at Etaples. 
You're bleak, Janet Ross, I’m 
dying to know when or how Stephen Turne1 


being and 


has made you bleak.” 


“Vou are imagining things, dear. I 
have no reason to dislike Mr. Turner; on 
the contrarv, he has always been most 


” 
courteous to me. 
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“He’s rather a dear, and his manners are 
Hersey. “And awfully 
I suppose it is easier fon 


a dream,” said 
good looking too. 
us to like good looking people ; they attract 
us without any effort. But, all the same, 
I don’t want Stephen’ Turner to order my 
life.” 

“Not just yet perhaps 

“Now what do you mean exactly by that, 


you aggravating woman?” 
“The time might come when it would be 
a good Hersey; at 


least, it would safeguard your material in 


arrangement tor you, 


terests.” 


Sut not my spiritual ones, as the padres 


say. Janet, you are at your worst to-night; 
but please understand that Stephen Turnet1 
is not my lover, and | don’t want him to 
be.” 


“Very well; what is it you want him to 
do for 
“Well, just to stand in the offing in case 
I need This going to 
be mine, Janet. I'll stand or fall by it. Did 
that article on agriculture you 


you?” 


him. experiment is 
you read all 
were talking of a minute ago?” 


Every word of it.’ 


“You observed, then, what it said about 
Scotch farming. 
it the 

“It has to be, Hersey, because the climate 


Nothing can be left to chance 


| believe they pronounced 


best on earth.” 


demands it. 


in Scotland. The drifter hasn't a chance.’ 

“Oh,” said Hersey with a little long 
drawn sigh, “now we know what makes 
you so thorough and so dreadfully exact. 
Well, I'm going to get a Scotch bailiff, 
Jan Will that meet with your august 
approval 7” 

“He might be all right.” 

“One of the ex-soldiers SO many of 
them, poor dears, can’t get anything to do.” 

sut the sort of man you are seeking for 

and will have to get, Hersey, would be an 
expert at hi iob, and therefore not prob 
ably out of orl There mustn’t be a 
couple of amateurs at this riskv game, or 
Heaven knows what would be the result 

“T’ve thought of all that—even me,” said 
Hersey, GIVING Jane knee a little squeeze 
“There's more in me than meets the eve 


We'll get an the land and 


expert Scot tor 


the attle, then nothing can stand in the 
i of out S 
Hell { nev, Herse 
“Tlow much ked Hersey, with a 
little pr ker bet een her bro 
= Three t hun ed t Ca - de il 
M peo ‘ n tl lar n the old 





The 

salary and leave 
“We can’t tell 

we get him?” 

“By 
agricultural papers.” 

“We'll buy one at Great Gobens railway 
bookstall 
advertisement 

“Ves. 


chance. 


days. question is, will he mak: 
a profit tot 


till we try; and how skall 


advertising in one of the good 


to-morrow. There might be an 
we could answer there.’ 
, and there is another 
the big secdsmen 
merchants are in touch with fa 
bailiffs. They 
to be found. If you 
firm | 


inquiries,” 


there might 
Some ot 
corn 
and know 
are like Ill write to 


morrow to a know in 
make 


“ Now 


notice, 


some 

you sitting up and t ne 
Jan, Hersey in a ot 
satisfaction. ‘You'll 


are 
cried 
complete 
night, won't you, darling for | want to be 
in a position to tell Stephen that my plans 
are nearly completed, so that he won't have 
a chance of squashin; 

‘But 


the cust an 


isn't he 
your man of business, the 
Scotland ? 
Hersey. If 


open 


money 
them in 
do that, 
absolutely and a 
Great Gobens to-n 

pose of telling him.” 

“Well, if vou think so t n't 
tlarly to do that Stcy T 2 1 
arbitrarv, Jan He's a tt n 
Ethel Dell's strong, silent eT \n 
friehtfully | 


a little bit of 


into 
Pp rt 


keen to show 
fluff. wh 
gards me as now.” 
suddenly stooped, at t n t] 
both her ha 1 it 1 


Janet 
girl’s face in 


are not I { ! 
Turner, Hers 

' W hateve 

such a question, Jar 
] 


aoes 


Then you 


Stephen 


me, and if he 


the letter to the | air 
tour h vith bailiti ceekoir 
CHAPTER ll 
Hersey and Stephen 
HI \ ere 1 t 
! ning in the I 
the snort of a ( 
ft October il}ne Ee n 





“ “Tm going to farm the land myself, Stephen.” Turner put back 


his head and laughed, and Hersey’s quick anger rose ''"—p. 15 
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“Stephen already, Janet! He must have 


got an inkling somehow of our plot.” She 
moved over to the latticed window and 
opened one of the low casements. So soft 
was the air which wandered in that it was 


difficult to believe in the legend of winter. 
Across soft old 
ness the slope of the drive led to the road. 
It with trees 
which were the pride of Carrs Holt. Janet 
did not like their mournful, unchangeable 
nature. They reminded her of sad things, 
of death and shut-in hopes. Had the place 
been hers she might have been guilty of 
an act of vandalism and swept them away. 

Originally planted break the wind 
which swept up rather bleakly from the 
wide valley below, they had attained enor- 
mous dimensions, and through lack of prun- 
ing and care had become inexplicably inter- 
locked. 

But people interested in forestry had been 
known to travel long distances to inspect 
and report on the Carrs Holt yew hedge. 

Janet did not rise from the table, but 


lawns of incredible green- 


was bordered wonderful yew 


to 


as she watched Hersey’s alert figure and 
expectant face she wondered whether her 
warning had not come too late. It was a 


warning possibly she had not the right to 
give; it had been wrung from her by some 
impulse of the spirit for which she could 
not account. 

The humming whir 
nearer, and _ presently motor-bicycle 
up to the and its rider 
brought the flush and glow of health and 
the 
Hersey had 


came and 
the 


door, 


nearer 
snorted 


morning freshness under low 
of the old 


aggerated 


eaves 
house. 
Stephen 


not ex- 
looks. 


They were of the indisputable type which 


lurner’s good 


makes appeal to a woman’s imagination. 


The gods had certainly favoured him with - 


physical gifts: his figure was tall, alert, 
well-proportioned, with just suggestion 
that later life it might acquire 


He had a fine square head and 


a 
in some 
vrossness. 
a handsome face, with clear, hardish grey 
It was 
his mouth Janet Ross did not Mke; the fair 
moustache did not 

“Morning, 


eyes and a straight, clean-cut nose. 
hide its sensual curve. 

he said courteously. 
“JT have to apologize for this untimely call, 


ladies,” 


but I have some important news for you, 
Hersey.” 


“It can wait, Stephen, while Janet gives 


you a cup of tea, though I am sure you 
despise tea in the mornin 

He looked at janet as Hersey made tt 
enve, and he had an odd nin 





Her colour seemed 
heightened, or was it imagined? 

“Tl ring for a cup,” she said, but Turner 
put out a restraining hand. 

“It isn’t hou 
very substantially 
and bacon. 
Hersey.” 


his eyes. slightly 


breakfasted 
kidneys 
My business won't take long, 


an since | 


on coffee and 


He glanced somewhat pointedly at Janet 
Ross, who immediately turned towards the 
door. 

“But I don’t think I want you to go, Jan 


You're my partner, you know, and partners 


have no secrets from one another,” cried 
Hersey. 

Janet shook her head and continued hei 
progress to the door with her slight, re- 
proving smile. 

“Mr. Turner is quite right. Any busin 
he wishes to transact with you should be 
private.” 

Turner said neither yea nor nay, and he 
did not walk to open the d for her. 
Why? For that was one of the mino1 
attentions to women in which he seldom 
failed. Nay, sometimes he embarrassed 
them with his old-fashioned courtesy, excus 
ing himself when challenged with the 
explanation that he had been trained by a 


mother of the old school. 


Outside in the wonderful old hall, with 
its oak panels and uneven stone floor, Janet 
stood still and knit her hands almost with 
a touch of passion. The mere presence of 


Stephen Turner caused her acute disturb 


ance, both mental and physical. It angered 
her. She hated him, and yet felt herself 
oddly drawn to him. She w perfectly 
certain that he had made up h mind 
to marry Hersey not because he loved het 
but because he coveted her fin prope \ 
and saw himself in imagin 1 Squire of 
Carrs Holt Grange, with an kn ede 

place in the county. 

“Miss Ross seems slightis hall we 1\ 
out of temper this mornin; aid Stephen 
Turner, coming nearer to Hers when the 
loor closed and adopting the protective, 
caressing air characteristic of his attitud: 
towards women. 

He always managed to convey to the indi 
vidual woman, no matter what her rank ot 
station, that he was personally interested in 
her. That is always flatterin Sometimes 
it is dangerous, however, when the woman 
happens to be impressionable Hersey was 
not that, but she liked | ! en 
well enough, and Stepher he 
feel pleased with he f 


| ‘ . 3 





“Janet? Oh, no! The Scotch tempera- 
ment occasionally is a little bleak, but she’s 
Well, what is it 


one of the best always. 


ant to say to me, Stephen? 


“Ah, that’s a poser, Hersey. There is no 


end nor limit to the things I want to say 
to you, but one has to consider times and 
seasons,” he said gallantly and with a 
meaning glance from his eyes. “I’ve come 


exclusively on business to-day. We had a 


letter by post this morning containing an 
inquiry, practically an offer, for Carrs 
Holt.” 

“What kind of an offer and from whom?” 
asked Hersey, and her voice was a little 
cold 


‘An offer to purchase, of course.” 


‘Carrs Holt isn’t for sale, Stephen; you 


know that perfectly well,” was Hersey’s 


answer. “So there really was no use wast- 


ing time coming over about it.” 

Turner uplifted his brows and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Won't you sit down and let us talk it 
ver q uletly £ it’s a very good offer, Her- 
sey, from someone who wants it badly, up 
to ten thousand; doesn’t that tempt you?” 


Hersey sat down on the end of a little 


d-fashioned couch — standing © slantwise 
across a corner and folded her arms. They 
were bare to the elbow, in the fashion of 
present-day clothes, and Stephen did not 
fail to note the very pretty contour of that 
Tl lle admired het altogether, but he 
Was n in the least in love with her. It 
is impossible, however, for him to be in 
the company of an attractive woman for any 
e without trying to impress her and ex- 
bitir the rudiments of love-making at 
l¢ et 
Pen thousand Somebody must want it 
badly! Do I know him, or is it a ‘her’?” 
‘You don't. He’s a rich City merchant 
who wants a genuine old place and what 
he calls a period house. He has apparently 
een and coveted the yew hedge and _ the 
I sorry, but the yew hedge and the 
moat belong to me, and I’m keeping them, 
thank you very much.” 


‘But you forget the mortgage; I am con 
cerned about your future.” 

How much better off would I be sup 
posing T[ closed with this offer? Seven 
thousand, the 1 ortgage, isn’t itr” 

Turner nodded 

‘Tl should have three thousand left then. 

Could I live on th thousand pounds pro 


perly invested, Stephen 


’ i 
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“You wouldn’t live very well, my dear,” 
answered, and 
slightly at the term. 





he Hersey’s colour rose 
“Tm not your dear,” she said quietly, 
“Vm your client; and as I can’t 


three thousand pounds even well 


live on 
invested, 


don’t you see I should be a great deal worse 


off than if I remained here? For at least 
I have a roof over my head—a roof I hap 
pen to love better than anything in the 
world.” 

“But if you can’t afford to pay for that 


roof, Hersey? Don't you see that the rent 


Wagstaffe pays for the land hardly pays the 


interest on the mortgage, and therefore 
there isn’t anything left for you to live on?” 
Hersey looked very sober, but not less 
determined. 
“I’m aware of that, Stephen. I’ve been 
going into things, and I’ve made up my 


mind.” 
“Wagstaffe’s lease will need renewing if 
while then. 


ther day. 


you are going to hang on for a 
He was asking me about it the o 
He’s not keen on leaving the farm, and he 


is tired of the uncertainty of yearly 
tenancy.” 
“T want to get rid of him, Stephen. I 


don’t like any of the Wagstaffes, so please 
tell him the not be ‘ 

Turner her with a new 
Never had she spoken with such 
and he “Who's been 
ting at you about Wagstaffe? He’s 


lease will renewed.’ 


stared at interest. 
autl 


rity, 


was astounded. ect- 
a good 
enough fellow.” 

“T have no use 
they 
keep the place nicely either. 
the 
Turner 


for any of the Wagstaffes; 
family, and they 
I’m going 
land myself, Stephen.” 


put | 


aren’t a nice 
farm 
yack his head and laughed, 
and Hersey’s quick anger rose. 

“You're rude, Stephen, and 


being very 


you quite forget that I’m grown up now 
and that you can’t tease me any longer. [’m 
a woman, and I know exactly what I want 
to do, and I’m going to do it too!” 

‘Sorry I laughed, but the idea is pre 
posterous, you know. What do vou know 
about farming? If Wagstaffe, who has 


been on the land all his life, and his father 


before him, can’t get a living out of Cop- 
leys, how do you suppose you will 
“Woaestaffe is not a good farmer. Daddy 


always said that. He called him a messy 


creature, and said that the Wagstaffes had 
ruined our land through three generations 
with laziness and bad farming methods.” 
Turner looked with a fresh interest at 
Hersey Vivian's piquant face, azed at her 
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intelligence and her grip. Who had awak 
ened her and put such odd ideas into het 
head? In his estimation they were not only 
odd but quite untenable. Ek 
his personal interest as part custodian ot 


ven apart from 
the girl’s meagre heritage, he had no inten 
tion of 
such mad ap s heme. 

“Who has been putting all this nonsense 
into your head, Hersey 

“T put it into myself; also | 
daddy to hold on to Carrs Holt. 


permitting her to embark on any 


promised 


He hated 
the idea of leaving it so tremendously him 
self, and I believe it was the mortgage which 
killed him.’ 

‘. 


easy-going, shiftless 


Remembering Tristram Vivian, 


pleasure-loving, and 


’ 


with a_ strong touch of irresponsibility, 
Turner could easily have disposed ol Hersey’s 

+ els t t } + 1] 
argument. But that was not his line at all. 
With women he was always gently per 


suasive, smoothing them down, appealing 


to their femininity, and not according them 
either the will or the desire to manage 
their own affairs. That was the kind of 


woman he liked, and had imagined Hersey 
to be, 
In 


seemed different. 


she 


least appeared, a frolicsome, 


but now she very 


her father’s lifetime had been, 


rat 
kittenish crea 
easily mo\ fond ot 
pleasure, and claiming her full share of it. 

He thought he 


blame for this odd chang e. 


ture, ed to laughter, 


knew where to lay the 
brow dark 
ened at the thought. 

aad 


plexi ym on the matter, but 


course, that itferent com 


puts a a 


} " 1 
hen did this 


this arrangement take place between your 
father and you? I had a long conversation 
with him just two days before his death 


’ 


and we practically arranged your whol 
future.’ 
“He did not 


Besides, I 


tell 
decline to be arran 


you everything, Stephen. 
ged, 

Her voice and mien wer ilike defiant, 
she tos her head so that the bobbed 
shook in assent w rebellion. 

I am _ pled; 


after you 


and 

hai 
“But, of 

father to 


red to vour 


course 


look 


Therefore it is 


impossibl for me to stand bv and see you 
make the proverbial ducks and drakes of 





your inheritance.” 

“T shan’t do that, Stephen; and en if 
I did you won't suffer | tid the girl 
coolly. 

“That's where your're ron Herse | 


should 


his brows 


suffer tremendo 
so that his } 
seemed to be focused on 
sliehtly reddened. because n 1 of hes 


bold al Cc 


veration ne Was pertectly nm 





Indeed, 
her re 
that 
on 


scious of the man’s power over her. 
little afraid of it. Since 
had 
Stephen Turner had tightened 
Holt, 
was seeking to tighten his hold on her. 
She would 


she was a 
discovered 


his hold 


and now he 


turn from France she 


her father and on Carrs 





not submit without a rugele, 
for something innate and re in het 
imagination warned her against this smootl 
handsome giant whose god was powel 





whose every thought and act sought to fur 
ther his own) personal ambitions, How 
much of this clearness of vision Hersey ow 

to Janet Ross’s somewhat me lless sun 
ming-up of people and he is n 
yet aware. Stephen, howe ve ware 


of it, and he decided to crush Janet R 


It would not be easy, but in wn 
and way he would accom; he ha 
no doubt, to his own complete satisfaction 
“When does Miss Ross return to S 
land * he asked quietly. 
Hersey’s eves widened in 
‘She doesn’t return t Scotland 
She is holding on here same as me Didn't 


call her parine when 


came in and ask her to stop and hear ¢ 


yuu heat Tiie 


discussion 
‘I heard—I 


seemed to 


also observed that Miss R 
demur. ht 


She has 


! \ UTIs q 1t¢ 
en h. 

af don't like Janet. Why, Stepl 
asked Hersey calmly. 

‘Pardon, I neither like 1 e | 
but she is not Scotch for nothit \ 
father was fully aware that she belongs 
to the breed which feathe { vn nm 
It's rather common north of the Tweed 
he said, with a= sort f d pleasant) 
which aggravated He 

Hersey’s eve pat fire nd her ton 
sought to follo 

‘You ire being | ( nabl 
Stephen, and yuki Dade 
imply loved Jane in / d | 
to stav with me as lor po ] 
( yuld 


‘ ] 
( He would rathe he ( n nurse 
by Janet than Nurse G I 

On re Stephen ] VA n 
hi | ae He had ot onve 
n ' reat deal by the t ) ha te 
Ist esture 

| Herse it plottin 

nter-plotting sinister motives, se] 








** 1 don't ‘old wi’ lawyers, Miss Janet; 


they seems to bring trouble mostly * '’—~p. 


sordid things. But she 


mained stoutly loyal to her proven friend 


eeking, all re- 


and comrade. 

‘You don’t know Janet Ross, Stephen, 
and you never will know her; you are 
simply sons apart.” 

“And glad to remain so,” he put_ in 
tersely. “Well, supposing we leave Miss 


Ross out of the count and keep to our argu 


ment. Who is going to farm the land, may 
[ ask, when you have turned out the 
Wagstaffes neck and crop? ” 

“TIL get a bailiff, and—Janet She 
faltered on the name and looked beyond 


Turner through the casement window to the 
vew hedge. 

Turner, of course, noticed the break, but 
decided not to insist further on Janet Ross’s 
which he 
first 
Hersey’s 


in this extraordinary scheme 


intended 


part 
Sut he 
of 
give her a bit of rope, and gradually, 
the tor 
her that 
the 


by 


to nip in the bud. 


must know the extent and limit 
tolly, 
which he famed, 
folly He 


lower-class 


by methods 


Was 


Wwe from was a very 


ot 


Case 


an 
who 
not 


eood type lawyer 


wins his methods which do 


1612 
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always commend themselves to the straight 
dealers. 
“Yes, you'll get a bailiff and install him 


in Copleys Farm. Have you any idea what 


such a gentleman will cost?” 

“Three or four hundred a year perhaps. 
1 will get a good one, Stephen, an expert 
at his business, what the Saturday Review 
a scientific farmer.” 

Turner felt more and more mystified. 

“The Saturday Review—since when have 
you started the study of such dull cocksure 
stuff? Why trouble your dear little head 


with what you'll never understand? There 


calls 


” 


literature—— 
for nothing,” 


is other 


“Thank you snapped Her- 


sey hotly. “Let me remind you I’ve never 
been a devotee of the ladies’ papers; in 
fact, I’ve no use for them. They're written 


for rich women who have money to spend 


on pretty clothes and nothing to do.” 
Instantly Turner became a_ very human 

creature, imagining he had found the key 

to this wayward heart and personality. 
“So that’s it. You want more money for 


pretty things! Now, that I can understand, 
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Hersey, and, by Jove! if I can help you to 
get it I will. Of course——” 
“Of course what?” inquired Hersey with 
a little wavering smile. 
‘Every man looks at 
long to give you everything you 


who you would 
simply 
want, you witch,” he said, and there was a 
note of passion in his voice. 
Then he drew himself up. “Forgive me, 
I hadn’t the right to say that; this is neither 
the time nor the place, but they will come, 
Hersey. I’m biding my time.” 
Hersey sat very still and her face slightly 
was conscious of the 


Biding his 


paled. Once more she 


compelling power of the man. 


and 


time, was he—for what? To get her 
all she possessed into his care ind 


keeping. 
That was what Janet believed, and while 
like the prospect she had an 
hat al 


awtul he Iple ss feeling that she 


Hersey did not 
would not be 
able without some strong defence to escape 
the destiny Stephen Turner had marked out 
for her. 


“Meanwhile my business is to safeguard 


your interests and as far as possible meet 
your wishes,” he said in his even, profes- 
sional voice. “FT u int this very 
thoroughly, Hersey, b nning to-day. Il 
( nie out to-morrow 1 in 

“Oh, don't. V1) yin and see you, 
Stephen, at your ittice, cried Hersey 
eagerly. “T want ever Oo manv thines at 
Great Gobens, anyway anet says the 
eto cupb ard js entirely e1 pty. Besides 
you can't be expected to waste so much tim 
on me and my paltry little affairs. 


They are neither paltry not 


Hersey, and, anyhow, it’s my duty,” he 
said impressively. “I shall be pleased to 
see you to-morrow at the oflice if you would 
pretet it. Mean vhile, as | say, Il yo int 
the schem most tl roughly. Il have to 
ec Wa stalle, and if n come to terms 
Vl] ike some inquiri ut a prope: 
bailtfi 

“ nt ee } t i e to be made 
with Wagstaffe, Stephen Hi ease is up 
and he h been r nant { he la 
three years, nd tl et e for | 
to se another | ( t land 
prepared for ! ( 

If Turs } nexpected 
knowledge t | t il | rr ne 
sign of it » apy I 

“That is true; b k and 
plements and all f othe nsidera 
trons He can't wal ) 1 you walk 
out of a house carryit ) ticks eithet 





back or in a 
have to be what is called a 


on your 
will 
ing sale at Copleys.” 

“Oh, not necessarily, surely I woul 
buy what Wagstaffe has to s Pll se 
him about it to-day.” 

Stephen smiled. 


“Dear Hersey, you are a young lad 


a hurry. Better leave it to me | 

the oracle Little maids like vou are 1 

fit to cope with—well, with en of W 

staffe’s type. This is a man’s » an 

is the man who means to put it thre 
“But not treating me as a cipher | 

be the de iding factor,” cried ble 

hotly. 


Once more Stephen smiled, and appt 
ing, held out his 
‘It shall be the 


raised her 


hand. 
decidin 
teasingly, then 


The contact caused the fl 


lips. 


to the girl’s cheeks. ‘“ Deat 
can get rid of me,” he said in low, ter 
voice. “Vl arrange for y to have 
fling and make the 
keen on; but there w 
factors, and the issue will be happy or 
ti both 

Hersey withdrew ‘ 
} in to het ‘ 

ul or cause she could 1 

Turner immediately re ed hi 


ional manne! 


loves from the breakf t 
time apologizin for having brought tl 
n the room 

It’s 1 zea S ( 
Well, Vl ee \\ ( 
! into wu by n 
re) | iW iV ¢l ) 
Li lied fi t ! 
eft | face the 


CHAPTER Ill 


Janet and Stephen 


HERI e peo} 
I 
1 great de f I 
dominate 1 ] 
the desire ' 
\ t he] cre 1 Ste } t 
nt need for r t 
he | due ntl 








to leave He rsey more time to help nurse her 
father. 

The household staff at Carrs Holt was 
very small, consisting only of Hannah Gage 
and her niece Poppy, a red-cheeked damsel 
of fifteen whom her aunt was training in 
the way she should go. Hannah was a long, 
stiff, middle-aged person with a face oddly 


resembling that of a horse; her wide mouth 


was shrewd, however, her twinkling black 
eyes capable of great observation. She 
wore an old-fashioned gathered print morn- 


ing gown, a voluminous white apron, but no 
cap. Her grey hair, worn in a tight knot, 
seemed to throw her large 
sharp relief, 


features into 
She had a smile for Janet Ross 
as she entered her kitchen. 

\t first she had been inclined to resent 
the entry of a stranger into the Holt kitchen, 
but Janet Ross had a way with her. She 
was so entirely friendly, so little upsetting, 
so full of common sense that quickly she 
had got a grip of the faithful serving woman 
who loved Carrs Holt and the Vivians 
with a true devotion rare in these later 


days. 

‘You're early, Miss Janet,” she said in 
her prim but respecttul way. “I suppose 
Miss Flersey’s a-talkin’ to Mr. Turner. 1 see 
him come, or ’eard ‘im rather.” She shut 
her lips together like a trap, and the fingers 
crossed above her apron seemed to clutch 
one another. 


‘Il don't ‘old wi’ lawyers, Miss Janet; they 
seems to bring trouble mostly. An’ while 
was in France an’ the Squire 
ight too much.” 
in't go to the war,” 





poorly that one was ’ere a 
‘l wonder why he di 
said Janet, thrown off her guard by Han- 


nah’s unexpected and quite welcome stric- 


tures which were in line with her own sus 
picious tl h Hannah gave a significant 
snort 

ab r the selfsatr e reason that a lot o’ 
ther slackers didn’t go, Miss Janet. Jes’ 
to save their own skins. An’ you an’ Miss 
Hersey sleepin’ in the bowels o’ the earth 
an’ the shells an’ bombs an’ things flyin’, an’ 
het ert strong men! She snorted again 
ind then added piously, “But the Almighty 
lf. ain’t through wi’ ‘em yet.” 

Jan miled and held on her way to the 
open kitchen door which gave on the paved 
ding to the stable. 

1’ back pr n Hannah. I think 

I remember that there’s enough cold mutton 
for luncl nd, anyway, it is early vet.” 

She ) 1 the razy pavement, went 

under the arch and passe d by the closed 
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doors of the empty stables, which in the 
palmy days of the Vivians, when one Fulke 
Vivian had been M.F.H., had not had an 
empty stall, then through a close, high 
shrubbery, and across the drive to the edge 
of the park. 

There were twenty acres of what the 
agents describe as “parklike land” round 
the house, studded by fine old trees which 
time and again had been marked for destruc- 
tion, yet somehow had always escaped the 
axe of the executioner. The property in- 
deed, considering the state of abject poverty 
in which the last generation of Vivians had 
lived, was singularly intact. Because of 
this it had doubtless appealed to the seeker 
after a period house. 

It was the last week in October now and 
autumn was stealing very tenderly and 
slowly over the face of the earth. Beyond 
a touch of frost in the red mornings, and 
the rising, enveloping mists at night, one 
might have been tempted to believe that 
summer still lingered. 

The air was crisp and delicious, and 
though some few leaves were beginning to 
flutter from the boughs there were rich green 
branches yet showing few signs of the rich 
colouring which would soon set the Suffolk 
landscape aflame. The Holt was on the 
borders of Suffolk, crowning a picturesque 
sloping ridge, from which the land, of good 
average quality, stretched in wide spaces, 
dotted here and there with pretty villages 
intersected by the leafy lanes which make 
the charm of so much of English scenery. 
Janet stood still a moment, there regarding 
the picture before her with a new kind of 
interest. It bore no resemblance to the 
country in which her youth had been passed, 
and the conditions of living were different 





also. But she had grown to love it, and to 
understand how people like the Vivians 
felt themselves rooted to it by every senti- 
ment of tradition and memory. She, in 
common with many other serious-minded 
people, was fully aware of the tremendous 
social changes being wrought in England, 
some of them drastic, almost paralysing, 
some slower, but none the less sure. She 
devastating 
forces at work, and believed tl.at the whole 


was also aware of the new 


shock and upheaval were destined to mark 


an epoch in the history of the human 
race. 

But the passions of men would remain un- 
altered, though no doubt some of their baset 


} 


characteristics would appear for the time 


being to rise to ascendancy, 
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That was the inevitable result of 
which has had to be reckoned with from the 
beginning of all time. There 
great places in the immediate neighbour 
hood—the Castle 
could be seen in the clear morning light on 
anothe1 Great 
which was the 
district. It 
Holt. Janet 


winding in and 


war, 


were some 


battlements of Carlyon 
ridge a little to the left of 


Gobens, the market town 


centre of a rich agricultural 


was only five miles from the 


could see the white road 
discern the 
Along that 


road Stephen Turner had come very 


out among the yellowing trees, 
quite considerable traffic on it. 
otten 
of late years, steering his machine for Carrs 


Holt 


who for some psychological reason not yet 


too otten according to Hannah Gage, 
revealed had acquired a distaste for him. 
Janet Ross was quite sure that she, shared it, 
that she had 
out of his 


actually left the house to be 
sound of his 
voice, yet when she heard his engine tuning 
up at the front door she felt het 
ing and her rising. Secure in the 
belief that he could not possibly be 
of her she stood still 


round 


presence and the 
heart beat 
colour 
aware 
presence, until she 
from the 
yew-tree drive. 


saw the machine sweeping 
front door to take the 

About two hundred yards farther on, how 
drew the machine to 


the side, and leaping from it began to stride 


ever he slowed down 
’ ’ 


across the fallen leaves and the soft 


to where her skirts fluttered in the autumn 


wind, 


A panic seized Janet immediately. She 


had imagined herself immune from observa 


tion, and certainly there was nothing she 


desired less than private speech 


Stephen Turner. She even turned her 


with 
head 
could hide 


made one ot 


quickly, wondering wh 
close by in the spinney which 
the few 


remaining coverts for game on the 


Carrs Holt estate I inally, she decided to 
do nothing of the kind, but to wait with 
what dignity sh ould muster, and _ that 


on occasion could be quite a disconcerting 


quantity, to discover what he could want 


with her. 


She looked very well; the clear morning 
light, pitiless to some, kind to her who 
had naught to hide, whose skin was pure 
and clear and inured to contact with the 
weather. The wind had ruffled her hair, 
but that did not detract from her lool 
The pink sports coat she wore over het 
black frock toned witl h leepened colour 


ot her cheeks, and ne IKE what he Wa 


an attractive woman at vhom any man 


would look twice 





Turner, a connoisseur in women’ 
admired her, and his eyes were fuil of a lazy 


amusement as he approached her with the 


full intention of crossing swords with her 
concerning Hersey Vivian's affairs 

“Good morning again,” he said with a 
low sweep of his hand towards his 
“excuse me following you here, but JI 


could not miss this opportun 


“What do you want wit! e, Mr. T 
ner?” Janet asked ilmly, her trol 
immediately restored by the hostilit of 
which she was ever deeply) n 

‘I want to talk to you about \ 


Vivian’s affairs. I see a tre 
mouth of the spinney—let us go over there, 
it will give us a little pri 

Janet hesitated, looking 1 na 

‘I can’t imagine why 
Miss Vi 
wouldn't like 


“We have to put u 


talk to me about 


I’m sure she 


1) ea 
things we don't like in th , Mi R 
You have great influence with Miss \ 
and I want you to use it to p nt the 
disaster she seems deter ned t brin n 
herself.” 

While speaking he kept yVinsy in 
direction of the spinney, and Janet t 
self impelled to follow | | n 
inwardly resenting the whol ea 
secret conclave, and ble 
prol | it that 1 
she followed. Perhaps ( 
clear the air to have 
Stephen Turner so tl 
another better lle d 
the fallen trunk at 1 nil 
spinney, and only halted her 
well within its shelter 
wind reached them th 
were all intact on the 
fall automatical ) I 
PAVE the signal Phe I 
the pine needles under to ng forth t 
sound 

That's better,” said Tur ’ 
satistaction Won \ I l 
Ross I want to get vou nion of tl 
project of Miss Vivian I 
knowing how sensible and nf ed 
ou are, that it ha youl 

Oh ye it ha 
i eptin nt n 1 
tanain aimnst 1 
planted mm the ! 
deep into her at] 

Her well-shod feet 

eight, did not « pe § I n 





Crombie 


Chas 


-s 
o 
‘Cen 
Pn 
o 
<= 
ra 
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I'll never forgive you for this! 


a passion which transcended his 


Oe. 


in 
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notice; in fact, there was nothing about her 
he did not note and admire. She had not 
Hersey’s charm of youth, but 
something else which appealed to him and 


there was 


made him long to break up her faintly 
cynical reserve. 
It was her remoteness, her invincible 


pride and the manner in which without a 
spoken word she had been able to convey 
to him her disapproval which piqued him. 
He was aware.of it now; he felt the hos- 
tility in her sombre eyes. 

“JT am sorry to hear that, for it is my 
duty in the interests of Miss Vivian herself 
to dissuade and prevent her from carrying 
it out. Do you know anything about farm- 
ing, Miss Ross?” 

“A good deal. I was brought up on the 
land; my father farmed his own. It can be 
made to pay.” 

“Ah, in the old days, yes—but now I 
happen to know that most of the farmers 
in this neighbourhood are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The brief boom which came 
immediately after the war is over. I see no 
hope of retrieval for a good many years to 
Only those who have capital will be 
able to stand out, and, of course, Miss 
Vivian has no capital. Are aware of 
that?” 

wt oA 

“And that not only is she minus capital, 
but there is a heavy mortgage on the place.” 

“T am aware of that Janet in 
a wholly non-committal voice. 

“This morning I came post haste to the 
Holt to lay a very advantageous 
fore her. Someone offered a fancy price for 
the Holt—ten thousand pounds. I want you 
to do your best to persuade her to accept 
that offer.” 

“Why should I do that?” 

Turner shook himself impatiently, his 
quick temper aggravated by the cool, hos 


come. 


you 


too,” said 


offer be 


tile tones of the woman’s voice. 


“T am making an appeal to you because 


I understand you to be her friend. She 
certainly thinks you are.” 

“And I think I am,” murmured Janet 
with a little smile. = And because l am her 


friend I am going to urge her to carry on 
and 
Turner 


through.” 


Her voice 


here stand by her right 


eved her narrowly 


was not only challenging, but definitely 
determined. He wa unaccustomed — to 
being detied or thwarte a and he did not 
like it. Also | Was unsul about tl 

woman She wi: a new type to hin he 


did not know quit 





decided to pursue for a space at least the 
conciliatory line. 

“J admit it is rather an alluring prosps 
a sort of glorified poultry-farm = arran 
ment. Good heavens! when I reflect on thy 
number of ex-soldiers, poo! beggar wi 
have been de ceclve d by it and af&é now 


process of wringing the necks of their bi 


That’s what it will end in, Miss Ross, . 
may take it from me.” 
‘The birds will keep the house goit 


said Janet coolly. “The land will bring in 
Turner shrugs 
again and cast a contemptuous glance acr 
the breadth of the Carrs Holt fields. 
“Look at them, poor hungry acres! Wa 
staffe has never made more than a bar 


d his should 


the money.” 


living off them; last year he did not pay 
his way. Is it likely that Miss Vivian, even 
with your valuable assistance and ad 


should be able to 

man has faile a?” 
“She will get 

a better record than Wagstatfe; that 

idea,” said Janet simply. “The land hi 

been 

woman’s eve can see 
‘It costs 


lorgotten of! eli I i that littl 


ucceed whet a pract 1 


another practical man 


starved and neglected; even a casua 


money to feed it uw I supy 


you've 


“She is nearly ruined <¢ is,” Jane 


served, “and this 1 I et turn of ft 
tide.” 
“T brought her an 
for the place this mornin ] ‘ n 
pocket now 
“But she 
Mr. 
I was only thinking befor vu ¢ r 
that I should feel just tl I n her pl 
It isa lovely old hor , 


doesn’t want e the H 


Turner, that is t f t t 





service? She was fully aware how success- 
fully 
strict tribunal, pulling every string, using 
influence and 
prating loudly about his indispensable se1 


Stephen Turner had evaded a_ very 


every ounce of personal 
vices to the county and neighbourhood. She 
had known all this and despised him for it. 
Possibly he knew it; at least, he was acutely 
critical attitude, and 
was making so little im- 


aware of het 


rather 
furious because he 
pression on her. 
cajoling, flattering, 
ence—apparently left her cold 


The methods applied to 


other women defer- 


It piqued 
him and interested him beyond everything, 
Beside it, Hersey’s vivid, child-like beauty 
even paled. For the wind was in Janet's 
hair, the pink in her cheeks, the light of 
the morning in her dark, mysterious eyes. 

“T know or can imagine them—paying 
guests, MIcroscopli¢ economies on light and 
food, sordid all of it, and no one would 
tire of it more quickly than Hersey Vivian. 
She’s got the Vivian strain in her, you 
know, Miss Ross; nothing but the best has 
ever been good enough for the Vivians of 
Carrs Holt. Possibly, had they been a little 
nore Spartan in past years, there would be 
more now.” 

Janet made no response to this. It was a 
plain truth which she could not contradict. 
But it did not affect the issue at stake. 

“As Miss Vivian's 


bound to present the gloomiest view of this 


legal adviser I am 


adventure and prevent her embarking on it 
if I can.” 
“Do you think you will prevent her?’ 
‘I don't better 
chance if I could enlist your help.” 


know; I might have a 
It was a daring suggestion which, aftet 
what passed, took Janet entirely by surprise. 
He had noticed that she had never looked 
him squarely in the face since they met; 
but she did so now, and for a moment theit 
eyes challenged. 

“T don’t understand how you can say 
that, Mr. Turner, I having just told you 
that I am entirely in sympathy with Her- 
sey’s plan and believe that we can make 
it a success.” 

“But then, you are inexperienced.’ 

“Hersey is—I am not,” Janet quietly re 
minded him. “I’ve been getting my own 
living practically since 





] was eighteen.” 


(To be co 


Cr 


to 
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Turner said nothing to that, and presently 
Janet put a question which surprised him 
not a little. 

“What your brother and partner, 
Mr. Aldred Turner, think about this?” 

Turner straightened himself. 

“He hasn’t heard of it yet. It was only 
sprung on me this morning, and though my 
brother is my partner nominally, we prac- 
tically run separate businesses. 


al eS 


Each has 
his own clients, and we do not interfere with 
one another.” 

“Oh,” said Janet coolly, “an odd sort of 
partnership.” 

Suddenly Turner forward step 
which brought him right in front of her 
where she leaned against the tree. 


“T wonder why you hate me so infernally, 
Miss Ross?” 

Janet elevated her brows, and the slight, 
aggravating smile which had such a mys- 


took a 


terious quality crept back to her lips. 

“You make a mistake surely, Mr. Turner. 
For what reason could I possibly hate 
you?” 

“That’s what I am trying to find out. All 
the time you've been at the Holt I’ve 
hostility. 
request on the 


been 
conscious of your Even when I 
came by 
client, I had the feeling that you resented 
most certainly think 
Miss Vivian 


business of my 


my coming. And I 
that you have tried to put 
against me.” 

“You have no grounds at all for making 
said Janet 
forward in 
walk away and end the situation 


any such charge,” coolly and 


curtly, and stepped order to 

Suddenly, however, his eyes blazed and 
held her. 

“There’s something about you that mad- 
dens a man; I'd like to take you and break 
hoarsely, and then caught 
her close, holding her in an impassioned 
left her breathless, white 


you,” he said 
embrace which 
and shaken. 
“Oh, I’ll never forgive you for this, you 
she cried in a passion which 
transcended his. She dashed 
him ashamed and shaken, yet horribly con 
scious of the sweetness and the lure of a 
man’s passion. And she had fancied her 
self immune from the common weakness! 


you cad!” 


away from 


Poor Janet Ross ! 


ntinued) 











tans -Afterngon wilt 
adameé Jetraysini 
By / 


Blanche St Clair Buxton 


November 
and felt its 
but the plash of rain and dreary external 


r Was a 


Manchester 


typical day, and 


looked worst, 
gloom only accentuated the cheerfulness of 
Madame apartment, rendered 
gratefully comfortable by the fire of 


Tetrazzini’s 
blaz 
ing logs, and as livable as any hotel sitting 
room can be by the radiant presence of the 


queen of song, backgrounded by masses of 


roses and carnations, the offerings ot 


yesterday's enraptured audience at Pres 
ton, 

filmy float 
draperies over delicately-beaded 
fact that she, 


with so many of her 


Madame was cow ned in blac * 
ing lace 
from the 


georgette, for apart 


in company country 


remains faithful to the 


women, aristocratic 
black of olden times, the day All Souls’ 
Day- suggested sombre garb 
All Souls’ Day 

\s everyone who has lived in Italy knows, 
November 2nd is the day when the time 
honoured custom of I flowers on the 
eraves of one’s relatives and friends its 


fulfilled, and Madame, far from her beau 


11 Roman home, had 


cemeteries of Manchester and place her 
floral offerings on the aves of British 
h es But the n inued to fall in 
torre ind it \ » 4 f a triste 

le smile iat Madame greeted me tha 
iiternoon 


A Special Privilege 


“Tt’s an ill wind,” however, for 


Madam 
disappointment resulted in all joy for me, 


and several hours of friendly conversation, 


revealing some of the inner characteristics 


and many interests of this absorbingly won 
derful woman I have written “inner 
characteristics \1 ber of any profession 
vho has had such pre-eminence in almost 


quarter of th 


lobe . and whe se name 


been a household word, must of 


only to the 


more 


humble followers of the same profession, | 


also to the great world at large, 


Tetrazzini has been modest to the point of 
exasperation in the ma al int she |} 
hitherto revealed to the general pub 
her private life. 

Of late years, especially ince wome! 
have become so prominent in the field of 


journalism, she has been probed and bo 
barded with searching questions regardin 
her wardrobe, her personal es and dis 
likes, her attitude towards the modern 
woman, and such intimate subj and } 
refused to gratify the not 

her interviews 

But on that dre utter I iS _ pe 


mitted to me to find the | 


riendly 


and expansive ! 1 and to glean 


many interesting facts reve n her per 


mality and true 


Conversation, sometim n Fr sh. at 
others in French, Italian and Spantsh, for 
Madame is a verv finished lit t, drifted 
from topic to topic, a delightful quartette 
between Madame, Signor to, her 
secretary, Signo! Atti B re, het 


Italian tenor protégé, ar 


England and the English 


\s was perhaps a nat equence to he 
disappointment, and not t | enta 
remarks anent our Enelish weather, En 
land and the English came nae 
sion, and, alas and ! | n 
countrywomen have I I 
Madame estimat n 

‘Your once-time be tiful mplexions! 
They are gone poilt, think, by exy F 
to much bad weathe | t t ! h 
sport I hear nad read 

» much huntin tent nte ’ 

er, in bitter I n 

ne Phe kin } tl 
too 1 h paint! | I I 
{ hionable bov-like ¢ led 
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AN AFTERNOON 


WITH MADAME TETRAZZINI 





if they starved, and this makes them look 
old, I find. Your food does not seem the 
right kind to nourish, and without nourish 
ing food the skin cannot be fine and good. 
You walk and ride like men. 1 think 
women should be dainty, soft, entrancing 
creatures, taking enough exercise to keep 
well, and enough nourishing food to have 
firm, rounded figures. The present genera- 
tion is all nerves, even the little children— 
but then, of course, there was the war—that 
terrible war.” 


The Question of Exercise 

Riding is an essentially womanly pastime, 
madame agreed, but it should be enjoyed in 
graceful side-saddle habit. “Riding astride 
is hideous, and bicycle-riding "—Madame's 
beautiful hands went high 
over her head in horror, for 


to dress, and the means to gratify her every 
whim, why should this not be so? Yet when 
one considers the luxurious concert gowns, 
wraps and other accessories, the 60,000 lire 
which is her average annual outlay, cannot 
be reckoned as extravagant. 

Madame Tetrazzini designs most of he 
frocks. She possesses, as do so many of 
her countrywomen, the dress flai7, and care- 
fully considers every detail of a new gar- 
ment and the occasions on which it will be 
worn. And not only this, but she is ex- 
tremely skilful with her needle, and_ per- 
sonally puts in many stitches that most 
women in her position would leave to thei 
maids. 

For one of her concerts at the Albert 
Hall, London, she had ordered a beau- 








she considers that form of 
exercise the most ungracetful 
possible for women. 

“How about 
car?” I asked. 


“Oh, yes, every woman 


driving a 


should drive her own car. 
It looks nice, and is so 
useful.’’ 

“Personally I do not take 
what you call ‘violent 
exercise.’ I love to wander 
in my villa garden, and at 
Naples I have a motor-boat 
in which we go for picnics. 
I can twenty-five 
+) 


invite 


guests, and it is fitted with 
wireless and cabins in case 
one of our sudden Mediter- 
ranean storms comes on.’’ 

Needless to say, with so 
truly womanly a_ nature, 
Madame Tetrazzini is de- 
lighted that the extremely 
abbreviated skirts are going 
out of fashion, and she thor- 
oughly approves of the flow- 
ing soft draperies coming 
Into vogue. 


Madame’s Wardrobe 
I should imagine, from 
what I have been privileged 
to see and hear, that 
Madame’s wardrobe is one 
of the most wonderful and 
comprehensive in the world. 























With her keen appreciation 


or everything appertaining 


I 


- 


wuisa Tetrazzini in 


‘*La Traviata” 
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confection of orchid charmeuse and 
When the gowr 
found that the shoes 
frock. A 
do yout 
Madame 
fruitless. <A 


woman of less resource would have vielded 


tiful 


ycorge tte. 


was unpacked on 


the Saturday morning she 


wear “swore” at the 
Why 


she intended t« 
search throughout London 


shops close so early on Saturday 


pathetic illy remarked) proved 


1 


to the 
*next-best.” 


apparently inevitable and worn the 


Not so 


fragment of the dress 1 


Luisa Tetrazzini. A 
aterial was procured, 
and Madame, with great ingenuity, covered 
a pair of slippers with this, finishing them 


good style with diamond buckles and 
When I 


performance, she thrust out her 


olf in 


charmeuse rosettes. went to see her 


during the 


dainty little feet and said, as proudly as any 


schoolgirl, “Look at my shoes, look at my 
shoes. I made them myself!” 


Accidents Will Happen 

Resource is i necessary ad- 
junct to a professional singer, for accidents 
will happen in even the best regulated cir- 
the following incident 


indeed a 


very 


cumstances, as 
proves, 

At her first Albert Hall concert last season 
Madame wore a magnificent new gown of 
chiffon veivet, ~~ith 
sleeves of costing some 


apricot-¢ oloured 
floating 


long 
georgette, 
150 guineas. Whilst autographing some of 


the programmes (a regular feature of con 





cert life during the intervals between songs) 


several drops of ink fell 
the left was an awful 
moment, for the soft material absorbed the 
ink and the spots rapidly grew 
tude. Madame’s ingenuity got to 
work. The floating sleeve 
drawn to the front, tied in 


from her pen down 


side of the gown. It 


in magni 
quick 
draperies were 
a loose, artistic 
knot and pinned over the disfiguring stains. 
And all was very well next morning, when 
one of the London papers complimented the 
prima donna on her beautiful gown with its 


graceful and original draperies! 


Quite a large percentage of Madame’s 


gowns, etc are made in London, for she 


keenly appreciates out 
finishing off,” and 
lish frocks wea 


to the last, a fact 


to the 


thoroughness in 
that Eng- 


r well and keep their shape 


her 


Ic ( lare — 
that she attributes as much 


actual stitching as the correct cut. 


2,000 Pairs of Shoes 


Madame owns 


for shoes. 


She 


possesses somewher: | 000 pairs, of 

\l shapes, varicties colourings. She is 
particularly fond of the culotle, which suits 
her tiny feet to perfection 





I ul, th wl ( 

list f her | I 
he Stat Chirt 
and coat twen ( I 
pall i Or 

he consul Ra ped. 

‘Five hundred pair f [ ‘fs .t% 
sible? And I have thre 
si cry occasion! , ¥ 

No woman can resi ys nd Mad 
Tetrazzini’s wardrobe I I ny ¢ 


tionally fine example ( 


\mongst her possessior 
coats, 


two ot ermine, othe 


khan, of sealskin, and of s 


The Question of the Pearl Necklace 


But the woman must be ( ent t ( 
and Madame 


. 
singer, 


open at the neck 

her throat to prevent overheat an 
piration. This reminds 1 f tl re 
why Tetrazzini throws back t} 

of pearls she habitual \ n the 
cert platform The | r] I ree I ot 
considerable weight, and in the nec] 
muscle, so the art 

in singing, which the pear pre | 
movement is so cha 

donna as to have been 

the Press and i ] 

and is thought by manv small-minded pe 
sons to be merely a means of drawir tten 
tion to the perfect necklace Such, ] vel 


is fame! 

One could not leave so interestir 
ject as we were 
to jewellery. 

Madame f yuTite 


rubies, sapphi 


less to say, ep 
perfect specimen 
she wears 
substitutes, and in Za 7 
display some of | 

The 


sents on] 


tiara showr 


” P 
and with the addition he é RR 
sian crown. 

The larg 
monds of al 1 
two necklace he 
forming an « \ 


her rings are 
composed 1 
an 1 a TCT 


German ex-k ( 


monds . wh ! M: 
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the shop of the jeweller who carried out the 
original order, and acquired for herself. 

The frock worn in this réle is of soft blue 
satin, covered with an over-dress of gold 
mesh, studded at each crossing with real 
turquoises. 

“But all that gorgeousness is only for the 
stage. very dav | wear just the simplest 
ornaments, as you see; a sapphire and 
diamond ring given me by my dear sister, 
and this little diamond circlet over my wed- 


raised for little French orphans at a concert 
which she gave on their behalf. Anothe1 
question occurred to me: 

“How do you manage to remember which 
frocks you wear at your many concerts?” 
For audiences are very critical of a prima 
donna’s gowns, and would never forgive her 
if she wore the same frock on the same 
platform. 

Signor Tato crossed to the bureau and 
handed me a book. On opening it, I found 





























Madame Tetrazzini’s Bedroom at her palace in Rome 


ding ring, a string of pearls, and to-day, for 
a special reason, this diamond pendant set 


in Cartier fashion 


War Medals 

“Those decorations you wear on the con 
cert platform, Madame?” I asked. 

“Ah, those are my war medals—the Ameri 
can Red Cross, the Italian Red Cross, and 


a decoration presented me by the French 
Republic.’ 

Later, I found out that the last order had 
been bestowed on Tetrazzini as a_ thank 
offering for the 25,000 francs which she 


it to be a kind of diary, in which every con- 


cert was entered, and also every detail o 
the gown, etc., worn on the occasion. 
“ Some method,” I remarked and Madame 


j\ st smiled. 


Wonderful Gowns 
At this juncture a Press interviewer was 
announced, and whilst Madame was en- 


*s 
ed with him Signor Baggiore, who sang 
with Madame throughout her recent British 
tour, told me of some of the gowns which 


are housed in the luxurious wardrobe-room 


> ’ . 
in the palace in Rome 
I 
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“One frock represents a_ butterfly, or 


rather two, one at the front and the other 
at the back. The body of the gown is of 
velvet and forms the bodies of the insects, 


and the diaphanou sleeves the multi 


coloured wings. Then there is her cele 


brated peacor k dress, made of velvet, with 


life-sized peacocks worked in sequins of the 
colours.” 
Madame 


she o1 dered a 


gorgeous natural ‘eye’ 

On one occasion, 
meet President Wilson, 
derful faille gown, 
silver and trimmed with 
with a Marie Stuart collar. 


when was to 
won 
white embroidered in 
silver lace, made 


kor 
the party did not take place, and Madame 


some reason 


decreed that the gown should be laid aside, 
and eventually, when that sad day arrives, 
be used as her burial robe. 

The interviewe1 having departed and the 
inevitable photographer having finished his 
job too, Madame invitingly patted the sofa 
seat by her side. 

She looked out 

‘It still 


of the 
rains,” she 


window. 


said mournfully. 


Then her gaze wandered slowly round the 
room, 

“And to think that I have two beautiful 
homes undet 


sunny skies and I leave them 


to come to this a wave of her graceful 


hands towards the window and a compre- 


hensive sweep of the room. 
The Palace at Rome 
“Tell me of 
begged. 
\h, the 


’ 


] 


the palace at Rome,” I 


have the y 
Signor Bag- 


new photographs 


arrived: Madame asked of 


yiore, 


And so from my genial hostess I coaxed 
the accor ipanyving pictures, a feat of which 
[ am no little proud, for, as I have pre 
viously stated, no living artiste is more 
jealous of the privacy of her homes and of 
her home life than Madame Tetrazzini. 

First, her magnificent bedroom—which 
proves again the importance that Madame 
attaches to the deta of het life The 
wall are covered with blue and gold 
tapestry, the centre curtains are of Vene 


tian lace, the bed is of hea gilded wood 
and once belonged to a Duke of Savoy. 
Notice that the desien on the bedspread 1 
reproduced in) embroider on the silken 


window hangings and also on the cloth-of 


gold bedspread. 


The three doll that are een eated on 
the pillows are one of Madame’s multi 
tudinous original 1c a and lend the 


dainttest touch to the apartment. All the 


furniture is gilded to harmonize with the 


bed. 


The Boudoir 


The second picture illustrate Madame’ 
boudoir, which leads to her 1 salon 
Here the walls are covered with old and 
green tapestry, the furniture is French 
gilded, and the carpet 1s also f French 


manufacture. On the wall is a portrait of 
the 


“orape” 


donna wearing het famou 
costume. Madame has no less than 
the 
through the open doorway is made of rare 


prima 


four planos in palace; the one see 
white wood, ornamented with 


presented to her by a group of Canadian 
admirers. 
The little piano on which he 


sister first learned to play l at her deatt 


to be bequeathed to the museut nnected 
with La Scala, Milan. 

The ceiling of the music-room is painted 
with a replica of Guido Re famous 
“ Aurora.” 

Madame Tetrazzini adores animals 


especially dogs and birds. In tl 
Rome live three little dogs, two Pomeranians 
and a Pekinese, named respectively Blackie 
Dolly and Joy. She bought the Por when 
they were only six weeks old, and so tiny 
that 
hand and 
Madame recently bought a s« I Pekinese 
in Yorkshire, 1 
the happy family in Rome 
The thoroughbred ca 
Madame by the Duc d’Abruz 
Lugano villa, as_ bein: 
climate for so formidable | 
He is called Niger on account } yrown 
colouring. 


she could hold both of thi n one 


feed them from a baby’s bottle 


which 


The Tetrazzini villa at I 


Madame unfortunately had 1 

give me, is furnished in 

same style as the Roman pal It star 
100 feet above the lake I in 


magnificent view. The 


6,000 quare metres \m« 
arriving at night are 1 h 
the Italian and U.S.A fla ntert nec 


and illuminated with ¢ 


form one ol the flower 


same idea is carried n ar 
bed, “Welcome to | ‘ ! | 
Italians, Madame adore thre 4 t ! 
Saturday nicht display 
function in the list of en 
visitors to Lugano. 

Madame, alas! nte 
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Madame Tetrazzini’s Boudoir in Rome 


beautiful mountain home, where she is so 
beloved, and where her kindly presence and 
munificence will be sadly missed. 


The Daily Practice 
By this time the clock showed the hour 
of 5 p.m., and Madame’s accompanist and 
flautist arrived for the daily two hours’ prac- 
tice. Soon the three were seated round the 
plano busy as bees with their several occu 
pations, 
All the 
letrazz ni 


evening the glamour of Luisa 
glowing personality enveloped 
me, and will, I hope, remain with me always. 

Chere was one question I had longed to 
ask her, but the right moment did not seem 
like 


conceal 


Great artistes, members of 
the number 
of years, and the strenuous lives they lead 
would, would 


leave tell-tale 


Ne atistocracy, cannot 
one bound to 
Yet, seated by the 
side of this radiant woman for a whole after- 


imagine, be 


traces. 


noon, saw only a skin as smooth and line- 
that of a 


depicting every mood 


less as young girl; eyes clear, 


, flashing with fire one 
revealing 


moment, g 
and 


an infinite capacity for 
nNEKT 2 p- 
] 


e 


hands, su 
midd 


masses of 


sympathy pity the 


posed to be the surest give away of 
age, supple and without wrinkles; 
beautiful hair, and pearly teeth. 
When the Heart is Young 

I longed to ask this wonderful woman how 
such things could be, and yet the 
was, I think, not difficult to guess. 


the heart 


answet 
When 
body follows 
suit, and Luisa Tetrazzini will, to the end 
of her days, remain a girl at heart, with all 
a girl’s interests in life, in her work, in her 
play, and above all in her absorbed interest 
in human nature. 
Truly she is a great lady, or, as she her- 
self would probably prefer to be described, 
a truly womanly woman. 


remains young the 
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The 
Torch 


ORRISON at 


grandfather’s 


that late hour, for the 
the hall 
1ome had 
still 
at his work- 


clock in 
lounge of his comfortable | 
midnight 


cramped his long, 


} f 
struck some time betore, 


bo 
table, adjusted and readju ted the milled 


gaunt 


ly 


screw that raised or lowered the sight-piece 


of his microscope for clearer vision, and 
carcely for a fractional second removing 
his tired eye from the upper lens, changed 
one chemically stained specimen for 
another, slide after slide. 


Phat 


certall 


His tired eye ! was 
he fought the 


wit 


the deception 





y of the other thing 
j right trim, 
his fine brain adjusted to a hair’s breadth, 
s minutely accurate as if 
mill-headed 


thumb and index finger in 


For he in the 


i tuned by the 
had furred 


the years. 


, 
that 


his 


Yes, 


screw 


| ( was tired. He had done excellent 
work it night, had concentrated; got a 
( rasp f things. Another hour 
\ | perfectly possible. But it was 
p ki about that right eye. Things 
blurred a ttle. 
No e would not elane across at th 
tin ood table. It was thi Te, ot 
i It w ilwa\ there. A good 
th \ friendly hin i powerful, 
rateful, an essential thir \mber it was, 
opal volatile, and it lived, oh, not 
Ve! " i l la gla stoppered, 
van-necked quare-faced gla bottle that 
had a brilliant vermilion and gold-printed 
xc] to guarantee it and quality. And 
is he kept his face turned obstinately from 
i view the tension of Morrison’s keyed 
up brain sagged like a loosened string, a 
it in rebellion, deliberate, stubborn, re 
calcitrant, peremptorily ultimative. 
\lmost mechanicall M n rose up on 
h lou le ) t how creased h 
trousel Wel hoy tl back «¢ lee of hi 
well-cut lounge coat turned upwards from 
( nt pre Ire ag n i hair-back But 
Was an I | ndsom«e 
1 of iron ( pped above 
if ! refined And 
{ ace ) " ofter 
loes, with three steps that took him to th 
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A Story for the Eleventh 
By 
J. C. Howard 


little rosewood table with the thing on it 
Even so, his carefully manicured fings 
edged almost spontaneously forward 


shorten that journeying. And Morrison 


hand curled lovingly round the swan-nec!l 
of the translucent bottle, four-square, neat 


that held the Great N« 
But with lightning swiftness Morrison drew 
that hand away. No. On 

Instead, he opened the curtained door tk 
the hall and called soft 


alluring, cessit 


the whole, no 





Jumper-knitting in squ of red and 
yellow before a cosy-red fi Morriso 
wife raised a coppery-brown head of alm 
Titian curls, and smiled across at | 
prettily, happily, a little pily. 

‘Going to bed, dear?” she asked him 
a low voice that pleased. 

He crossed to where she sat, stretched out 
his long hands to the ¢g ing fir 

It’s always jolly in le 
said idly. “No, I was not goil to 
Not just yet. I’d rather like p of te. 
Servants gone to bed? If you’re not t 
tired, dear 

‘I’m not too tired, John, of course m 
But there’s no milk You wy 

1id- You’re a naught reli Jol 
you know. You promised 1 aay 
the milkman, and he came t aiternoon 
I knocked at your do ( but < 
seemed preoccupied. The \ 
leave any more milk. [1 t 
rather rude about it, and 

“But I paid,” began Morrison 
topped. That was the grocer’s account 
He would have paid the ¢g er’s account 
that was the shop whence the Great Nec 

ty came, twelve of him le by de i 


magic wooden case. 


I'll see to it, dea I pl 
‘Well, if ther no tea I'll 
. me br it to you here | 


‘Il wanted that,” he said with conviction. 
And he lifted the partly emptied tumbler 
between him and the firelight apprecia- 
tively, 

* Dashed comfortable here,” he repeated 
once more. ‘“ We're very happy, aren't we, 
dear?” 

Her little hand sought his long one 
tenderly, and she smiled 

“Why, of course, dear. Why, what 
makes you——-?” For Morrison, standing 
suddenly more erect, had cast the contents 
f his still partly filled glass into the fire. 
The embers dul'ted, spluttered, steamed, 
and burnt clear again. 

‘l don’t think [| can work again to- 
night,’ he said. ‘You see, it’s a funny 


thing, a curious thing. I need’— he 
pointed with his forefinger to the whisky 
bottle—“that stuff. A certain quantity of 
it, that is I suppose my work is exhaust- 
ing, lowering At any rate, I find I can’t 
work without it. It’s just getting the right 
mount to drop that’s difficult. You see, 


if | go for a waik in the morning, lunch, 
little, and then 


have just the exact quantity, it gives me 


so many hours of high-tensioned mental 
powel (hen 1 want more, so I can get 

me more hours, And it may be a third 
tim But somehow, sooner or later the 
stuff fal \s just now It merely makes 
me ( 

one 3 ( 1 qui kly at the clock. 

‘It’s quite late, though, dear.” 


Ye But I wanted to go on. I felt in 
- ly ; I like to teel, till ten 
nut ago And certainly [ don’t fancy 


| te eal | ) I’m in no 
hurry \bout your work tell me.’ 

se t neare very much nearer 
| mt t low ot lT ” 

‘Were the killed in the latest slides?” 

S But not all Would you like to 

Why, ve John,” clapping her hands. 

\nd put his im about her as they 
| I] 

\\ ly he set her in his own 
chair, | ‘ r her, and looked down his 
! fore he spoke again 

N | he id Chere’s a colon 
on tl left, you ( Ve ‘ tho e hairy 
} if rl rest are dead, 

It is ve most mterestin 
Uch! he huddered involuntarily 


Phey n to be attacking something, 
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almost, as it were. feeding on—— Looks 
like tiny pieces of string. 

“Exactly what they are doing, dear. 
Those ‘strings,’ as you call them, are what 
they thrive on, and because those littl 
chaps destroy those ‘strings’ we die of 
cancer. Or some ot us do. We just can’t 


form healthy flesh-cells because they’v 


destroyed the means. It is against them 


that 1 and vour brother declared war tet 
years ago.” 

“Poor Donald,’ she said softly. “Poor 
fellow. And oh, the shame of it! The 
pity of it! I never understood him quite. 
He didn’t talk about this. Did he get nea1 


it too? 


“Near it, Alice? Donald Hennessey got 
nearer than any man ever did. His experi 
ments with Muribarphloscelene almost 


solved the problem for ever. For it is a 
problem, and a grave one. A preparation 
that will destroy the germ may kill the 
flesh they live »'n, He sought and I seek 
to-day a germicide that is not dangerous to 
the patient. We want to kill the germ and 
not the man.” 

“Oh, they are ug 
in sudden aversion. “And I do feel tired, 
John. Vl go to bed, I think.” 

‘Very well, deai I shan’t be long. 171] 


have a final peg in the hall.’ 


ly, horrible,” she cried 


“Don’t forg * my cheque,’ she warned 
him, pausing suddenly at the door. 
, 


“T’ll write it now,” he promised. 
Unloc king the drawer he took a chequi 


book, a fountain pen, and a pass book to 
the hall with him, mixed himself a drink, 
and sat down. 

\ evlance at the ss-book issured |] 
that the milkman’s account could be paid 
Just paid. And with sigh he wrote the 


cheque 
Money was mystery! Where did it 


evo? Of course hk cultures and prepari 


tions were expensive, ran into, say, niteen 
or twenty pounds a month or so (nd 
there was the rent, the butcher—the eroce 
of course \y th milkman, who w 
paid no hank Iness. But the cel 
was awful He elanced at the last counte 
foil gloomil Phirty-cight pounds fourte 


He raised his eyes quickly to the oaken 
m ntelpiece. Pwinkline in the fire! rht 
square-faced, amer, ruddy, the Great 
Necessity looked Gown at him 

“That’s you, my friend,” uid John 
Morrison aloud Seven pounds ten fot 


you and eleven brothers in a wooden 
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\nd | had three cases this month. More 


than one bottle per day, old friend. I’m 


' 


atraid of you You’re too dear. 
Why should an all-wise and 


getting 
paternal 
government charge eight and six, or some- 
thing, duty on you. I don’t think you're 
worth it.” 


He stood up savagely and 





+ ] 
struck the 


mantelpiece beside the grinni thing. 
“Worth it,” | ‘You’re 


not worth the honest bottle that holds you. 


ns 
db 


e cried hoarsely. 


You’re a fraud. A lyin perjured thing. 
You promise! So much! And you cannot 
even keep your word.” 

And he stopped 


o | 
guiltily. 


suddeniy, almost 
In the mellow, yellow light thrown up 
John 
Morrison found himself avoiding the accus 


on the mantel-mirror before him 


ing look from a pair of cold, steel-grey eyes. 
They were his own There was something 


about that phrase, keeping one’s word, that 


hurt right down his spin Nothing, he 


felt, could have made him just. then 
summon the desperate courage to look 
straight into his own eye Wa he, John 


Morrison, keeping his word: 
the trust: 
His nervous. overwrought body tw tched 


as from a live wire at a face reflected beside 





him in the glass. And he turned with a 
jerk to find his wit per-footed, in a 
, , ’ , 
tosy, filmy wrap, her coppe rown halt 
bout het shoulders, he eye sleep \ 
tartled and frightened, standing motion 
i¢ beside 
‘ ' 
| n aea re l enti in a 


j—] he stammered 

‘You were talking to someone, I thought, 
John. someon ou scemed to quarre] 
with I--I was frightened, dear You 
you work too hard, thin Won't you 
come to bed now, and rest, John? It’s lat 
ndeed 

Almost a roal prang up from the 
lepths of him as he collapsed suddenly into 
a low heavily upho] tered chai Sud 
denly e saw that his broad shoulders were 
haking, quivet n it a man in 
icute pal in utte ol 

John! he | ' What 
t | mome fted 1, despa 
mn ‘ ‘ to hie he id 


sllive }) ( \ 
' 1] " fire 
' ‘ \ 
Phat hie 1d rou a rrit 


what’s 


shudder, “you mean 


John: 


Vie 


1CE caugi 


th 


*here 


No, 


wrong. 
That thing there.” 
“You 


mean,” 


You 
} 


not 


il 


€ 


( 


That’ s 


wrong 


she asked with 


you’ve taken 
; you re not dru 
m the dreadful w« 


drunk,” he said d 
igo. Wher t] 


youl 


it behind long 
takes 
Just 


cabe. 


lat consume 


it 


friend and trusted partner, hande« 
that 


kindles 


long as 


rot S 


oO to 
He covered 


} 


soul h 


lights yout 


I, 


itself and blows out th 


e 


I 


CeCAaASE 


my 


a 


} 





startled 


too 


yrain like 


your husband, 


h 


is tace 


convulsit 


both hands at the swift rain of t 


from 


wrung 


“7 
But 1 wanted 


I 


h 


cr. 


‘I’m hurting you,” he 


know 


Wantec 


I’m 


b 
jt 


reaking 


ist now 


1 to be honest 


‘John | never dreamt I neve 
‘No, you wouldn't, deat Yo 
laved and trusted me, as—as Do 
“Donald would love yu now 
had lived As I do now, 1 sk 
Liste lear Let me tel 
thi ow that I have bee 
beginning Donald left 1 
trust, h every pos 1 t 
and vou, Alice He 1 ‘ 
ible | could neve ive 
Little had m ell You 
that, d lid you 
No-0 he rid soit | 
course, that he left you everytl 
hee he knew that 1 ] 
\ ! The wa n 
1) ild Hennessey left me 
well rh fruit of all | 
periment | formule 
phloscelet that | wa 
fferentiate, and ch ‘ 
common triumph was w f 
ence \nd in return he t 
What, John 
My word as a man to } 
him 
Mon ! reat har cl 
ive] His voice me 
Nic he we n 
' | | shat w a sl | 
( pl hy 
lt N qpuite 
Nhe maiused t1 } 
| ] ct 
1 ‘ 1, rhe ‘ 
! t } t! ted me 
You a 9 Joh \ \ 


much 


Het 


ett 

nT 

>» “MP 
t< 
ore 

! 

soul 

with 


a 
+} 
VO 
a 
IVS 
t] 





~ 





“* That!" he said at last. 
wrong. That's wrong, my dear. 

you won't.” She was crying very gently, 

brave. 

the will, of course, Alice. But 

He did 


You see, when the war broke 


ler quiet VOIce Was 





ter | never showed you. 
not wish it, 
Out we 


both thought we must go, well—out 


There was a more immediate call, 
we th ueht But 


Joint 


there. 


Donald demurred. If ow 


work could achieve the 


big thing we 
hoped for mankind, he urged, the wasting 
of our lives in such a petty 
unfair. He wanted to toss a coin which of 
us went, which of us carried on, But I in 


sisted, and we applied for 


ul uggle seemed 


commissions 
loge the I 

‘“ They turned me down, Alice. Some 
minor heart ailment 


1613 


“You ask me what's 
That thing there’ 


And Donald laughed 
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sii 


and said that settled it without the tossing 


And 


a coin. Well, you know what he did, 
all he did. His men called him ‘ Three 
Star’ Hennessey, you know. The famous 


brand. Not 
God forbid the 
Three Star’ 


best they 


Alice. 


meant 


that he—er—drank, 
Phey 


because he was the uttermost 


thought. 


knew, 


“Well, he just wrote to me from France. 


Had, he said, a notion that his time was 


up. They did get those queel farcies. 
He told me about his will, his fondest wish 
that I should marry you, dear, at once. 
Would I just drop him a line promising 
that | would carry on as long as I had 


and strength. Even out there he 


had found tim 


powel 
to think and experiment a 
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little. He sent me pages of invaluable 
notes. So I wrote him and promised.” 
“And then, John?” she quavered, for she 


sensed that this was not all. 

I did great work, Alice. I am, God 
help me, doing great work still. But | 
think I overdid it a little. I found myself 
over-tired. I took a whisky as a 
pick-me-up, and it helped me through. It 
helped me so much that I began to rely on 
its aid. It helps me yet. But, dear, it 
isn’t just a help now, but a master. I—l 
without it. 


or two 


don’t seem able to work at all 
And I need so much that I can’t afford to 
buy all I Donald’s money, your 
happiness, my work and all it means look 
like passing through the neck of a whisky- 
There 


want, 


bottle unless I can find a way out. 
must be a way. That’s why I tell you all 
this to-night. Perhaps, dear, it may be that 
we can find it together.” 

“John, dearest, shere is, there is! You 
must find something else. More air. More 
exercise. Why, oh, why, de at, did you sell 
the car?” 

He laughed grimly, a shade cynically. 

“For the same that I kept the 
milkman waiting, Alice. hundred a 
year: twenty pounds a month for my ex- 


reason 
Six 


perimental work; remains thirty a month 
to live on. I’ve spent more than that in 
whisky for months past. And it can’t go 
on. It’s Donald’s trust or—whisky, Alice. 


“So now, little girl, that I’ve got that off 
chest—— Let’s ge to bed, dear, shall 

And sleep on it. Forgive me also if 
you can.” 


my 


we? 


“Forgive you?” she cried. “John 

dear! ” 
II 

SLEEP on it? If only he could. That was 
half the trouble. For the thing robbed him 
of sleep. He made, however, the usual 
pretence ot expecting nieht’ rest, un 
dressed, slid between the cool, white sheets. 
Alas! unavailingly. His habitual insomnia 
claimed him at once, and the resurgent 
problem racked him, as it would rack him 
through the hours. His work, his all-im 
portant work, or whisky Or whisky and 
work tovether ? For work without eemed 
next to impossible. Without the self-con 
suming torch of alcohol to light his brain it 
was nowadays almost imp ible to think at 
ill. And yet if he persisted his keen 
faculti must lose their fine ede HH 
must drift to em mbe t it last evel 





+] +1 } 


if the sheer vulgar finance of the thing did 
not wreck his scheme of things before that 
happened. How to do without it: 

The completing of his eternal vicious 
circle of reasoning ended as always in an 
intense ache worse than any toothache, for 
enough of his liquid master to d1 ) 


thought, even for a few hours 


last time 


5) 


he would ~ 








Very softly he opened the door to the ’ 
landing, and was creeping out w a 
sudden sense of shame made him turn to 
glance through the half-open door adjo1 j 
ing his own. A lamp tu v¢ low 
burnt beside his wite’s bed. And his wife 
herself, her long, coppery hair about het 
houlders, that moved faintly up and down 
as if in sleep, knelt by the side with her 
white arms stretched out in the _ intens« 
supplication in which trowsines had 
caught her. She had One ) ep n her 
knees praying fot him Fo m ! 

He stepped back and closed ( 1 
softly with somethi g like a ‘ 
pity. For if Alice hoped vi é 
could not. Not quite like 
His God, if not quite an imp al 
was an ordinary Being who pe med 
ordinary things in an « y wa 
nature. If you poured an acid on zin 
got hydrogen. If you poured that acid ¢ 
a lump of white sugar { evitably 
greasy mess Of black carbon. If you 
jected the grey matter of a human b1 to 
alcohol you got certa I 
Almighty himself could not er that, and 
would not if He could _ 

But Morrison did not o tairs as 
had meant to do. Instead, h to bed 
again, switched on a readir lamp, and 
up on one arm with ‘ View \t ® 
le { that is what he Ve 
did To tl day | : ‘ 

t } th page of ’ f, , 

yn irsenical deriv ) j 
Hennessey came D H 
“Three Star Henne I ( 
killed over five yea 

tten raid in Flands rned e |} 
of the ro le tely | ( 
in with a pk n ] 

Readin old nan 1 Donald 

Can’t leep, eh Neit I, Jol 
I’ve been a bit wo ed | 
We're too acid still. ] ‘ ‘ ne 
¢] : » al The 1 

luti would = | } 

\ lity. We 
must ¢ VW 




















“Tler tiny feet bare and chilled by the varnished flooring 
Alice Morrison stood in frightened amazement and alarm p. 4 
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Donald’s old 
a slight nervous rub- 


It was Donald’s old voice, 
mannerisms, even to 
bing of his coat lapels with the old acid- 
stained, stubby fingers, and the old bald 
place in the ruddy brown hair above the 
right eye was not a whit changed; thi 
somewhat lanky frame stooped still. 

Morrison sat up stiffly and looked away. 
“I’m not playing straight, Donald,’ he 
forced himself to say in a broken tone of 
voice, 

“That’s 


wouldn’t be worth it to 


‘I know,” said Donald gently. 
why I came in. It 
throw things over, would it, John?’ 


‘No, but 


began so gradually. 


old man, I never meant to. It 
l’ve been a weak fool, 
a mean blackguard, I know 

‘Not Donald ge ntly. 
“What a pity you sold the car, John.” 


quite, put in 


‘I bought a pony and trap,” began 


Morrison quickly, “when I saw that 

‘I know. Let's have a trap out, shall 
we, John? It’s a fine night, and one could 
chat jogging under the stars Come, I 
insist, John. After all, I have some 


rights.” 
And Morrison 
Donald’s 


clothe s, 


jumped 


had stung. He 


with alacrity, for 


words put on his 
an overcoat, a driving scarf, and 
followed his 


house: 


returned partner to the coach- 


or at any rate it appeared to Morri- 
son at the time that was what they did. 
But even as they seemed to unlock the door 


and drag out the trap together, as togethe1 


the y harnessed the pony, and Donald threw 
him the him, 
had not left 


Donald Hennes ey sat 


reins and climbed beside 


Morrison was convinced that he 


his bed. That 


beside him, indeed, but that they sat side 
by side on a bed coverlet and not in a trap 
at all. 

Nevertheless, they moved through 
familiar roads, past well-known — and 
pleasant landmarks at. first. Then sud 
denly as Donald took the reins the cow 
eemed to change There were till field 
on either side of the id the ravelled 
fields of barley, and wheat id rve. with 
broad stretches of gre ! | 1 unde i 
blue starlit k But tho field we 
dotted with brilliar cri flow f 
| pe Mort mm co Id t re ( fi 
al ] thes vrew ‘ \ ‘ Tht id 
ifter Iri¢ 1do\ } \ | | 
] pe ifte! el loy the otter t 
roken I 1 i) ( | 
F | { 

larker I 

pure wl | ha 





Maltese 


segments, and above the 


cross in four evenly subtended 
cross, pollen-bear- 
ing antlers formed an aureole of gold. The 
petals of every myriad flower of brilliant 
scarlet had a crimped _ tissue-papet 
characteristic of—of what? 
Ot poppies! 

\nd 


*F lander poppies ! he ied a 


sudder 


v he y ue sed. 


choked voice that hardly breathed — the 
word And Donald’s mild y ( 
his mute challenging, vet 1 


to show 


1 Donald, “I | l t vou it ‘ 
Now that vou have en them 
ick, There’ methir else 


you, 
we can vo b 


for you to see 


fo John Morrison they were with in 


plicable suddenness in the 

climb } tairs t ; 
top ot e houst Do ( 
earch vaguely at fi ' , 

( to , « rT W ¢ , 
piace a whit hie h-p 

the wall under the . 
tall ked f 
ewspap \nd ID 


' to] t pie t 
ta ed) morn pap t 
lo stal repo \ 
Before John M 
Dor ii H ( ( 
} t and »noint 
| he ith | 
were \ I vi 
hould t hav 1)¢ ri 
pri t to Mor ] ec . 
cle r, infin \ ‘ 
whe ea before e | 1 them 
if 1 | I) al t i i OW 
eC! 1 to hk t h I , 
I lance fiel t ~ 
Between th t \ 
I} ir] ir pl 





Hil 


HER tiny feet bare and chilled by the 
varnished flooring beside their communicat- 
ing door, Alice Morrison stood in frightened 
amazement and alarm. For her husband, 
partly dressed, sat bolt upright on his bed; 
his hands were encased in driving gloves, 
in his right a whip, and between the fingers 


of his left hand a pair of tan leather reins 


that stretched out before him to the bed- 
rail, where a double leneth of rein was 
knotted as if above a horse’s withers. His 
eyes stared straight betore him, he was 


murmuring to himself excitedly, and every 


now and then he jogged up and down as 
might an impatient man in a trap urging 
an unwilling horse 
“John!” she cried. “John dear!” 
He glanced at her, ind 
patient gesture 
\lice,” he 
was that of every day. 
to lose. I'l 


Almost she 


made an im- 


“Get in, said, and his tone 


“We have no time 
take you with me.” 
Was. this, 


aloud, 


shi iecked 


then, the end? Hlad that fine brain in the 
ntense strugele he had described to her 
snapped its hold? Was her John, her hus- 
band ? No, she must be calm, talk to 
him, humour him. She came _ forward 
quickly, 

“Why yes, dear, he murmured. 
“Where shall we go? ll go anywhere you 

He gathered whip and reins into his right 


} 


hand, his left arm went about her as she 


jumped beside him. 


“Where to?” he queried How can you 
ask, Alice Why, to get those poppies, 
those poppi from Flanders. We need 


lots of them, enough to fill the house, and 


le garden, an nd m tudy. To re 
mind n vou know Donald says he can’t 
sicep. But he shall sleep, dear. When we 
come back, that is with armfuls of 7 


His voice had risen to an excited shout, 


Quite ddenly his head fell 


ward, and he slept 
\n hour afterwards a h 


f ‘ astily summoned 
tor comtorted John Morrison's wife. 


“Quite natural, 


( 


believe me, \ 
pr loneed 


madam, 


very natural result of mental 


effort, and pardon m<¢ an abuse of some 
stimulant \lcohol Drus | do not 
know. This was the ¢1 It was bound 
to come, of course Yo irprised the last 
battle between a mar of high intell eence 


THE TORCH 


and an influence so sinister that only our- 
realize it to the full. But you 
will find the fact of his sleeping quickly is 
to me a proof thai you will see—that your 
has won his victory. What did he 
Want to go and Flanders poppies, 
ech? By Jove! I wonder if some forgotten 
hord? Why, look! This was under his 
hands. A Verses that im- 
pressed him perhaps .. !” 





selves can 


husband 


find? 


new spaper. 


IV 


PROFESSOR BURROWS, of the 


Cancer Re- 
search Society, liked to run down from town 
John Morrison. A young man, 
Morrison, but doing such wonderful work, 
the last 


to see 


months particularly so. One of 
these days Morrison would accomplish what 
he was attempting. Oh, assuredly. 

Besides which, Morrison had a nice house, 
a happy wife, was so careful of one’s com- 
fort, did one so well. 
The Professor, in fact, hospitably kept for 


] } 


he night, was having his single customary 


t 


night-cap in Morrison’s hall-lounge. 

“You don’t drink yourself, then, Morri 
son?” queried the Professor, 

“No,” said Morrison. 


you know.” 


* Affected my eyes, 


Find it 
Protessor 


At first,” sa 


1ard to cut it out?” asked the 


id Morrison dryly. ‘“ Worth 
while, though.’ 
And the 
‘Like you to say so,” 
But John Morrison listening, 
lis eyes had straved te the half-curtained 
window, 


Professor smiled genially. 
he appreciated. 
was not 


bevond which, as he well knew, 


his tiny garden held flowers, with a crimped 
tissue-paper effect, 


rimson-scarlet and with 


‘tT 
a white Maltese cross under an aureole of 
eold 
‘Sleeping now, Donald, eh: murmured 
John Morrison gently as he looked. Many 
an evening of late he had glanced through 


that window, always with a sensation of 
infinite peace. 

Vhat did vou say asked the Professo1 
suddenly. 


“Didn't 


‘ELL show 


speak,” said 


Morrison. 


you some slides in the morning. 


John 


It’s slow, of course, but 
\lice, who, hum 
melody, appeared half-way 


behind the Prof« 


smile at 


Lhe turned to 
ming a happy 
down the 


staircase ssor’s 








“AND IN THE COURSE OF TIMI 
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Is the Nove Played Out? 
MARI€ HARRISON 


Ey TLE 


gracious 


while ago, while visiting the 


town ot Dorchester, I began 


to reflect on the position of the 
modern novel. It was the sight of Thomas 
Hardy, a bent old man with a kindly, alert 
face, comine out of his house on the hill 


to post a lett ts 


which set me thinking, and 


the last words of “ The Mayor of Caste1 
bridge” came to my mind 
“ she whose youth had seemed to 


teach that happiness was but the occasional 


] 
episode In a 


general drama of pain.” 


The Last of the Victorians 








I suppose that mo people who read 
ich would accord Thomas Hardy a high 
place, perl ie highe place, in litera 
ture, He ertainly the last of the great 
Victorians id | splendid prose must 
re ) s the n appreciation 
ot pure Int n. Yet | ynnder how deeply 
the rks Hare I influenced our 
nation and ¢1 ( how wide has 
heen ‘ eth n ‘ any one 1nd 
dual better or happie1 
Hardy | h often been called the 
spel of despair. I dort » regard it. It 
Ss sure ! near ith to say that 
Hardy has m pel t e, for in all that 
e ha en ere the eternal question 
ithe ! n { n Inte nt | tion, It Is this 
restlessness, th uncertain philos yphy ot 
Hardy Which leave the | I ry soul unted 
and un ‘ B Intoxicates; 
me { e exquisitely tender hours be 
tween yvoune lovers move the heart; neat 
hess t n e fin re nst n all who love 
tree I el ind the of little wild 
inima t many men and women have 
told mx fter re I Hlardy they ex 
lence disappou ent that in so much 
that Is ely and appealing there should be 
hothin ( n abidiu message of in 
spiration 
I reme how, youn rl, I first 
rea | e DI 1 was 
fascinated. | no I ecause of all 


Hardy’s novels “Tess” is the best example 
of his art as a teller of stories. Philosophy 
apart, “Tess” is a wonderfully good, essen- 
tially a readable story. It has drama, it has 
unity, and although it is a tale of sin it is 
told so restrainedly that it is such a novel 
that one might give to any girl, knowing 
that she would not find cause for offence in 


any one of the pageant of lovely words. 


A Novelist Without a Message 

Yet “Tess” leaves that almost un 
definable sense of disappointment, and that 
disappointment is experienced by the mature 


even 


reader. 1 notice that few middle-aged men 
Hardy as their constant 

that even the young, who 
ove the works of one who 
the immortals, are not always 
Hardy, as | 
have said, is the last of the great Victorians, 
he the 


and women have 


companion, an 
do genuinely | 


already among 


enthusiasm. 


consistent in thei 


but was first Victorian novelist to 
dety the old tradition that the best medium 


in which to convey a message to the world 
was through a novel. 
Hardy 


has no message, and so, Victorian 


as he is, is not wholly aloof from the moderns 
hose art is photographic, and who, because 
big working little 


material, have created a new tradition. 


are artists with 


Back to Dickens 
Within the last few vears there has been a 
widespread 


reading of Dickens, of Tha keray ‘ 


of Charlotte Bronté, of Victor Hugo. 

\ man who-has seen many wars, and who 
aw the worst of the war on the Flanders 
front, said to me a few days ago: 


‘f can’t read modern novels. They are 
» beastly miserable You get pages de 
ted to the nervous condition of some 
bnormal man or woman. I don’t like cheap 
sentiment and easy happiness, but I like a 


novel that gives you the sense that you are 
big pe and, frankly, I 


that lead a 


like a 


pie, 


help 


! 


ting 


} 14 
aoes to decen 


vou 
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read 
iin with much plea- 


I found that this simple critic was 


ing “Les Misérables 


sure. I thought of the last pages of this 
book and compared them with the final 
words of ‘The Mavor of Casterbridge.” 
Perhaps a comparison is not altogether fair. 


In no sense do I criticiz 
Hugo. Yet 
believe that Hugo gave | 


Hardy because he 


is not impossible not to 


is own world and 
needed 


“Les 


the world to come something that it 
when he wrote in the last 


Misérables” 


She 


cl aptel! ot 


suffered much \nd 


unhappine $$ 
Such are the 


loved you 


much. Her measure of was as 


full as yours of happiness 


distributions of God He is on high, He 
sees us all, and He kno what He does in 
the midst of His ereat stars Love each 
othe dearly always There is scarcely any 
thing else in the w rld but that to love 


one another.” 


Is the End of the Novel in Sight ? 


Reflecting on our English immortal and 
on the French immort a | nder if the end 
f the modern novel not already in sight? 

By the end IT mean en¢ in influence 
on ile There w alw: s be room for the 
story of high adventure, for the book that 
i IIs ot the \ n n 1 id tor 
the melodramat ’ nee that b sheet 
absurdity and elal tk ] | es us hours 
of relaxation B | ever again find 
the an \ } hooses to 
give it to the 1 thr } he pages of a 
novel I doubt 


No Novel with a Mission 


Consider those who are writing novels to 


day With the exception of Sheila Kave 
Smith—to my mind the greatest of all the 
en——eve an novelist who is 
epted | el as outstand 
ingiv brilliant « iel el delicately 
ind fine ‘ te It i 
ilmost ke f ee lute exqt té 
but nothin re \n ere amone the 
men, since Niplir ease ne novels, ts 
there one with a ‘ ‘ | do t know 
that we need anott iN ! itl essage 
f ambiti | ( east Kip 
iin had a I } ive it 
n fiction !f t ry 
I‘do not thin n fir the n el with 
a mission in n Er n et in 
| rance, wh ritet prob 
ibly Paul Bourget 
And at 1 ‘ } I be 
lieve that e nee nove I ! yn 





Never before has the printed WwW rd 

such power to interest and compel, n 
before has our country so singularly 

to give us a novelist with a essart We 

go back to Dickens when we 

cover the warm, generous | nity 

hidden beneath unattractive exteriors: w 

go to Charlotte Bront and read “ Jane 
Eyre” when we want to meet once mort t 
woman divinely womanly, strong and yet s 
appealingly frail, human and yet so attune 

to the stars. Our very children, modert ‘ 
they are, love “Little W n I G 
Wives” almost as 1 I a v ( ‘ 

selves as small girls, fe the books | 
qualities unfound in even th t ce 


ful of the excellent stories now written 


children. 


‘Nothing to Bite at” 


At circulating libraries, I have been t 
serious readers rarely ask I I rdern 
tion. Modern essays, 
modern histories, yes. But f I Ni 

“There’s nothing to 1 


no el,” an old Ad ral said 
Now, it seems to me | 


( ipbie that e nove 
h a secondary pla 
novel is the most acct le 
country shops, suburban 
| kshelves of ur it 
1 rule, than re 


the f ’ hich ha t \ 
the reat thought I I 
eyed by t n ’ 
Barris hoa } 
( ‘ I an 
\ } It i 1] 
I hosen to ‘ 
te ne, charming « ( 
undercurrent of serio , ' R 
these 1 en. had the | if 
\ have had ( 


The Books that Make the World 
Happier 
The books 


etter and ha 


which are 


rr 
1} 





Probably most of us would take a Bible, 
and I do not think our tive remaining books 


would be likely to include modern novels. 


| asked one man, known to many by his 
fine literary work, to describe his best few. 
He answered : 

“Pride and Prejudice,” “The Wind in 
the Willows,” “The Pickwick Papers,” 
“The Day’s Work,” and “The Way of all 
Flesh.” Not a modern novel amongst them. 

I put the question to a woman, and the 


books she chose were “David Copperfield,” 
“Virginibus 
“ History ol 


‘Lorna Doone,” “Jane Fyre,” 


Puerisque,” and Chesterton’s 


England. ; 


Again, perhaps, a_ curiously assorted 
sclection, but noticeable because it ink luded 
not a modern novel, and I knew that this 
woman had a library of several hundred 
books, of which very many were novels. 

Putting the same question to many of my 
friends, I found that only one of them 
named any novel of recent times which she 


would care to have with her, and this was 


Hugh Wa pole’s “Fortitude.” a= fine book, 
and more nearly approaching the “novel 
with a mission” of my dreams than any I 
ley \ 
know, 


Wanted: The Message of Hope — 


The war has left its legacy of suffering 
for al st 1 of us. Diminished incomes, 
lost « yment, the bitter loss of those we 
loved, changed conditions all round—these 
are circumstances in which it is the broad 


SEASON’S CHANGE 





is the 
message of a man who having suffered is 
yet hopeful, that all of us need to-day. And 
we cannot find it in the words of those wha 


message of hope tiat is needed. It 


are writing novels. 

It might very easily happen that a great 
religious novel—using the word religious in 
its widest possible application—would become 
the best seller of the year. No book written 
the of making money 
could ever reach the hearts of the multitude, 
but there a modern novelist brave 
enough to defy modern convention and re- 
turn to the Victorian tradition, giving us 
a great novel of hope and happiness, what 


a welcome it would receive! 


solely tor purpose 


were 


> 


and the Note of Idealism 

Our age is peculiarly susceptible to what 

A striking 

example is the popularity of the lay sermon 

i many Unless we have 
the output of modern 

novels some at least that can satisfy this 


the Americans call moral uplift. 


in so newspapers. 


among enormous 
passion for idealism, I believe that the novel 
will cease to have any influence on our life 
as a people, and that we shall have to turn 
to the stories of Victoria’s day to find what 
our own age fails to give us. 

Here, then, is an appeal to all novelists 
writing to-day, to shatter the convention that 


the highest art in fiction is to be merely 
pictorial, and to give us at last a book 
worthy to follow in the train set by the 


é 


immortals of fifty or a hundred years ago. 











= 


Season’s 
Change 


Red leaves dance with 


All up the hill; 


Lie very still. 


Redbreasts sing from the 
All the day long; 
frost chills their little 


The cold 


Xo) 


By 
Muriel 
Holmes 


the mellow wind 


They swirl and twirl and, growing tired, 


fruit-tree wild 


throats 


And stops their song. 


Up in the sky there coldly shines 


A ghostly sun; 


So turn your minds to thoughts of Spring: 


Winter’s begun! 
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A Highland Gipsies’ Camp 


These pictures were taken specially for the Quiver. This shows the “ Children of the Storm”’ at é I 
1 visible sign of prosperity 


the possession of a horse is the outward and 
Children of Highland Gipsies at Home 


By 


the Stor m H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. 


NYONE who has toured the Highlands _ hazel sticks which pack into a neat bundl 





cannot help but have noticed those he carries over his shoulder, or not 

wild-looking people who are known commonly in a very dilapidated peraml ' 
throughout the hill country as tinkers—o1 lator—a_ stew-pot, a frying-pan, a_ blanket 
more commonly as “tinklers.’’ Dark-eved, or two, and something in w h to 
dark-skinne 1, their | ick Ma as yiten as to arry wWatel some ot the ml are. 
not blowing wild in the wind, these High- — of « e, better off than others, and wh 
land gipsies are a notewort race to them- the | rr Pipsy may be een | I evel 
selves, nor are the » be foun beyond thin houlder h : me 
the borders ot i In r n Vays bers f his ra ) n i 
they seem to be associated with the better- majority, have their pony < 1 I cind 
type Indians of the Cana n ( , for a t \ h ( vd } te ( 
heart the Highland ei; isa nter, and at load 
heart he is most assuredly a wanderer In In almost every glen one sees the psi 
our world h mmelessnes s regarded as the camping, and thei! love o bricht olour 
saddest condition of life, but though the nerally lends a touch a 4 } t ( ( 


tinker is truly an Ishmae e, he in many as one passes by the little juat W wam 


ways is richer than the kin if the earth. under the birch trees, the smoke 

For his kingdom is unbounded, his home is leisurely from their fragrant wood 

everywhere which is arranged to throw its heat but not 
The needs of the gipsy are few. His in- its smoke into the tent entrance, and away 

genious little collapsible wigwam—built of in the background a line of thing slun 





out to bleach above the bracken. It has 
often been a mystery to me how such large 
families squeeze into su h limited space, tor 
[ have known a single tiny wigwam to 
afford shelter for the father and mother and 


} 


as many as five children. 
camp under the 
is considered the 


Invariably these people 
trees, Which in our cir le 
sign of the tyro camper, and certainly damp 
and cold seem to hold no terrors tor them. 


Throwing an armful or two of brushwood 


or heather or bracken upon the ground, they 
heir floor mattress upon it, and this 


place thei 
floor space of the tent. 


On it they squat while the daylight lasts, 
they sleep with little or 


occupies the whole 
and at night-time 
no additional covering, 

I must say that the gijsy camps I have 
visited have always seemed dry and snug, 
what the weather, for naturally 


no matter 


these people, living their nomadic lives the 
year round, know well how to take care of 
nevertheless, the conditions 
an unending priva- 
We know what 


with 


themselve 5* but, 


of their lives would be 


country, its 
days of drifting damp, gale and driving 
h its drip-drip-drip from the birch 
ill there is not a dry corner anywhere, 
and it is useless to pretend that for all his 
rderaft tl 


} r 
when tne 


knowledge of wo ie gipsy is able to 
live dry and warm weather gods 


de ree O herw Isc, 
Not long ago I was motoring over what 


is one of the wildest roads } 


in the Highlands 


Moriston over the heights by 


1 down Glen Shiel to Dornie. 


from Glen 

Clunie Inn an 
\nyone recalling this road is sure to remem 
ber its appal and its 
terrifying grandeur, and on 
question a gale was blowing 
would 


the rain was such that it 
Our own cal 


almost impossible to face it. 


was of tl 
drove in through the 
doors, 


revices of the 


could hardly 


through the « 
miles on end the vehicle 
and over 


ainst the gale 


And there 


headway ag 


flooded roads. 


} } 14 ’ 
land, the bleakest, wildest stretch of all, we 


met a tribe of gipsies. 
Poor creatures ! 


Trudeging 


their hair plastered over their faces, the 
Water streaming from their clothes. One 


back, wrapped in 


Woman carried on het 


shawl but with its bare head exposed to the 
months, 


Storm, a baby of perhaps seven 


the men had a 


on 


While one of 
mounted his shoulders. Every 


yirl 
Riri 


CHILDREN OF THE STORM 





almost 
the occasion in 
and the fury of 
have been 


1c weatherproot variety, yet the rain 

] wind-screen and even 
, 

while for 

make 
the 


on the height of 


ankle deep, 


three-year-old 


rag 


they had on them must have been saturated 
through and through, and even their packs, 
carried aboard their ponies—which looked as 
wet and wretched as they did 
sodden to the last item. Truly that wild- 
looking band seemed to us as we passed by 
to be the storm spirits of that desolate place. 

Returning the evening the 
same route, we found the whole tribe camp- 
ing in the birch forests of Glen Moriston, 
where they had good fires blazing, 
albeit the forest on every side was actually 

We asked them how they had 
weather, and, while acknowledg- 


were surely 


same over 


several 


a swamp. 
liked the 
ing that it had been a bad day, they said 
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Still Going 3 
Strong i 


id tinker woman is 84 years of age, but is still g: 


8, Beattie 


Thi 


for a day's hard work She is seen returning to camp with 


her load of firewood 
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optimistically that they had not come off so their basket-making. One wintry spell the 


badly, since the storm was behind them. 1d woman came to our do with a ver 


Certainly the baby seemed merry and woeful story and with what was surely a 
bright as he squatted in the warm firelight, pint bottle under her shaw She said that 
his little naked-footed brothers and sisters her husband had been taken bad of. his 
seated about him, and when | asked the stomach while crossing the | . and ) 
man whether he had carried the little three they were sorely in need of 1 milk to 
year-old all day, he nodded gravely. him right. Could we spare a e pickle 

“Are ye no’ tired, mon?” was the ques “But, Jessie, we have ) r milk.” , 


tion that leapt to my lips. He grinned, and I told her. “Why don’t vou ‘ ime 
] 








here the woman joined in This, of course, led to 

“He always carries her when the goin’ is miserable want and poverty, and when s 
rough,’’ she said, “She’s nae sae guid on had finished it I said: “But t ( n ' 
her feet as the other weans.”’ Jessie, that you own seve ral tt ( n the 

Somehow one had not to look long at the village of , and that you have at lea 
little, simple, copper-coloured face to unde1 {300 in Victory Bonds.’ 
stand that, and the question flashed into At that she stared hard, demanding who 
one’s mind: “How long, little sister, will was my informant, and fir e trudged 
you weather the hill-storms ?”’ off 

So we left the camp, with its tang of pine But she did not deny it It was true! 
fire and its scent of rich broth brewing i: So 
the pans. Here surely Was a poem ol lite 
and love—the wild-eyed, ragged man of the Phat spring Jessie and old McJan mov 
hills carrving through life’s storms that away on their lifelong pi I e, and t 
sweet, sad-faced littl girl. “He alwavs LOLiOW] 4 autumn old Je >it nie back 
carries her when the goin’ is rough”! alone McJan had squeezed t | 

i eal out of |} ' . ; 
Jo "ila age eign 
,snown l ire o ( ens 

How do the gipsy folk earn their living: Not alwavs, howeve 
That I have often wondered, for it is char to wander trom da r 
acteristic of them to shun re tlar empioy- lemands that they educate iren . 
ment. A few of the better men sometimes is the case with other peopl When 

ork in the lorests, but not al of them: bet m, the make 
vet they live, and the \ we we ,and though t-the-way ace me t 
some of them know hard times, such is the they remain for so 
sense of brotherhood among thest pt ple \ few em n ( ( 

vat While there is food to share none go so that they become , 
hungry cases even respected 

Some of the families are quite prosperou not beg from the poo I 
One old woman used regularly to call at our scruple n be n I ’ 
door to sell her baskets or to take household bus ped as the ricl t 
articles chairs, mats, Wi ke vork tf in haste ! ( » I 
kind, pans, et to repall > Wa Cpu ) espe rhc 
ready to sharpen your knive or vou t me to know es 
scissors, to repair harness, or, indeed, to do : { ns f 
anv o ld job that Nappene 1t ( ins Het \ ( t tive are a kine I ene 
husband used to go round the inns and the people, but t e wh 
bothies with his bagpipes and pick up sma nf if annot help but 
silve n that way, whi | 1 on tl I nee » rare ire é 
strict q.t. that if ever I wanted a quartet e settin 

enison or a salmon,or even a local produc emembe ye wild I 

f more potent properties, al] et f duty. from the deer forests and : at on 
I might do worse tha lrop lint to old f their camps, and within ft 
Mi Jan. fire there emed a ve ( 

These two old peop! vere thout thr told me in thet ft 1 I 
Valle a winte mpir I ! { re thin ) thei \ ntered 
rlens, and often | thr tu ‘ e of children an itr 
neo at dusk t ether, ¢ roa 1u¢ ) ti I was t 
bundle f willow sa r I sn 1O presse 1 me to take broth Ww 
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Gipsy children and their mother camping on the shores of Loch Katrine Photo : Blackie Park 


—lthe china-mender at work in front of his wigwam of canvas and hazel sticks; smouldering ws in 
foreground, placed with due respect for wind direction. He is shown riveting a piece of crockery. tis 
at such odd jobs as these that the tinkers make their living Photo: H. Mortimer Batten 
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I did, and never once was there any hint 
of begging. I handed my tobacco to the 
man, and he filled his pipe solemnly and 
without thar:ks, handing back the pouch. I 
offered him more of the weed in my fingers, 
but he refused at once; then, as I continued 
to hold out the tobacco, still without 
comment he finally took it and stowed it 
away in his little time-honoured tin box. 
One day I stood admiring the beautiful 
war memorial above Killin village. Heather 
and alpine roots scramble about its base, 
and it holds a quiet position at the river- 
side away from the last row of white-walled 
An old gipsy woman sat in the 


cottages. 


gutter near, and I said to her: “It’s a 
beautiful memorial !” 
She nodded gravely. “Aye,” she said, 


“and in the right place. One can sit here 
and think one’s ain thoughts.’’ 

One young tinker for whom I was once 
able to do a passing good turn brought me 
for weeks after bundles of spills for pipe 
lighting. They were cleverly shaved, and 
made of some wood which gave off a sweet- 
smelling smoke—a poo1 which 
were highly valued. 

A friend of mine- 


man’s gifts, 
a Highlander—showed 
me a razor sharpener which a gipsy had 
It was 
made of some kind of rock fungus, and its 
toughness and durability would seem to sub- 
stantiate the report that the fungus takes 
over a hundred to mature. When 
treated by the gipsies it is more durable than 


leather. 


given him a number of years before. 


years 


Though seen by the tourist in no other 
light than as professional beggars, we need 
to remember that there are many shades and 
degrees of these people. All sorts of flotsam 
and jetsam drift from the harbours of Glas- 
gow and elsewhere, or from the sinks of 
northern England, and, estab] 
selves on the hill roads, t 
classed as tinkers. But there no mis- 
taking the true tinker. He may be out at 
heel and unkempt, but he takes care of his 
womenfolk, and they at any 
the colour of their race. 
most 


ishing them- 
hey are commonly 


is 


rate support 
The men for the 
part are an idle, shiftless lot, as is 
so with such people the world over. They 
depend mainly upon their women, and the 
lower the type the more strongly does this 


apply The women it is who weave the 

baskets, who pitch the woeful story, and who 
! the be I 

| hildren vild Their 

n & she id perhay 
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of their hardiness. Invariably they remind 
me of little wild ponies running free 
the hills, 

The true Highland tinker loves a bargain, 
but he is quite ready to pay. When taking 
accompany 


across 


one of the photographs which 


this article a voice from inside the teepee 
invited me to bide a wee, and presently a 
woman came out. She asked if she might 
bring the horse into the picture and be 
taken alongside it, as she had a brother in 
Canada to whom she had long wished to 
send a photograph. Of course we agreed, ' 


nade _ she 


j 


1 
askeCa us 


and when the exposure was |! 
approached us quite seriously and 
what our charge would be for the 
number of prints. 
would be glad to’send her the photographs 
but that we were not professional 
line; but since she wanted the prints for he 
own use, she 
and, 
to pay cash down! 

Why was she so keen that the 
horse should figure in the picture ? 





We explained that we 


s in that 


was genuinely ready to pay fo 


them, moreover—what surprised us 
most 
old white 

Was he 
member of the family who f 


had 


a beloved 
d them in thei 


years past accompantk 
wanderings? Perhaps so, pet not. | 
we need to bear in mind that with the gij 


folk the possession of a horse is the outward 
and visible sign of prosperity. 


Naturally these people have from ti 
to time been dragged into the dark alle) 
ways of crime, cat’s-paws of unscrupulo 
scoundrels, and in that capacity they hav 
figured not infrequently in much of the great 
literature relating to the Highlands. Thi , 
have been painted as ready to undertak 
anything at their own price, but so far 
I am able to judge these people, they hav i 
a very great dread of legal punishment 
What prison must be to so free a race W 
can only imagine, and alm every tril 
one meets has some story to tell of on 
its members who was unjustly imprison 
because—“ well, just because we are tink 
we are under suspicion, and when the 
comes we are helpless to 

Many of these stories must be true, and 
when one ponders how in) volves 
sheep’s clothing are to be found in anothe 
sphere, known to their fellow-men yet st 
free to prey upon them, it caus ye 
furiously to think 

<je 
» much, then 
these ine | 
dark hau listen the ( 





MY HALO 





storm, and whose faces are towards the east burden our bodies with heavy clothing and 
till the noon is past, when westwards they “our minds with a thousand unessential 
toil towards the sunset. I personally cannot details; we build up our fortunes and 
think of them without calling to mind their squander them, or we die and leave them 
children, for—-what a life for a child! Free to others who have not earned them. Is not 
as the wind, free as the wreaths of vanishing — the life and the goal of the tinker just as 
mist which so often shut off their horizon, high? For his at any rate are the riches of 
free to cross the burn when so they choose, God’s green earth, a freedom unfettered, 
to run bareheaded heedless of the storm, to and these he hands on to his children as a 
tread at break of day the dewy woodland — great and natural heritage. Damp and cold 
path. For to them the fettgrs of shoes and are nothing to him, and so the storms may 
stockings are unknown. Hunger they may sing a melody we cannot hear. When he 
know at times, but it is passing hunger, | takes a white hare from his snare or cleeks 
and perhaps it would be a cleaner and a salmon from the boiling cauld, he returns 
a kindlier world had all men tasted it. to his wigwam happy and satisfied in the 

So, with the scent of the pine fire and the manly sense of having at least paid his 
fragrance of the heather, from childhood to footing for the day, and earned his sleep 
youth, by the stony hill pathway, and so for the night. So truly is he among the 
to love and to marry and to start yet a new blessed, for he nurses never a thought for 
chain of footprints across the hills, We the morrow. 


<5 F=>>) ti 
Mi Y Hi alo Fay Inchfawn 


I did not really want it, but a friend 
Bestowed it on me, with a tuneful phrase; 
So | resolved to wear it till the end 
Of all my earthly days. 


Of course, upon a Sunday afternoon 
“Twas right enough. But on a Monday morning 
It seemed quite out of place, and out of tune 
For simple folks’ adorning. 
For often—ofien—it would slip aside; 
Fall off! Or, at the best, keep on askew! 
Yet | continued wearing it with pride, 
And with vainglory too! 


But, oh, the time I wasted with the thing! 
Keeping it bright, that all the world might see 
How wide it was! How clear, and glistening! 
And how it suited me! 
| could not wash, nor bake, nor make the beds 
With any comfort—-any peace of mind. 
Ah, haloes were not made for homely heads 
Of homely womankind! 


I was for ever fearful lest I lost 
That precious halo—-lest my own should say, 
‘She was unworthy of its priceless cost,” 
And take the gift away. 
Now, I could never run to help the weak; 
Nor walk secluded in some humble street; 
I could not bend my brow and lowly seek 
To guide poor stumbling feet. 


Now, when | prayed, | loved the market-place; 
Now, when | did mine alms—my right hand knew; 
No fragrant nard had fallen on my face; 
No quickening Spirit blew, 
Till Love came by! Love with his kingly tread! 
I ran to serve him, for | felt 1 must. 
Then that old halo slipped rivht off my head 
And rolled into the dust. 
47 








The Legal Rights 
istress and Maid 


HE 1 
maid 
tract. 
who wishe 
clearly will 


know what 


elation 


between niistress and 
is one part ot the law of Con 
So the mistress or the maid 
s to understand her position 


begin by asking herself Do I 


a Contract 1 


The Nature of the Contract 


\ simple 
would be 


that it is a 


answer tot here 


vavement 


our pul 


| 
binding en 


pose 


or obligation between two people based 
upon a consideration That means to say, 
there must be a guid pro quo. The maid 
gives time and service, the mistress gives 
money and usually maintenance also On: 
is bound to serve, one to employ. It 
contract is intended to la for a longer 
period than a yea ld be in writin 
and this is a poin h rememberin t 
t miustress is proposil » spend hea 
travelling expenses in taking a maid a lon 
distan for a ta rt ) r three eal 
But in the ordinary case writine is not 
compulsory, although it is always wise to 
put any ement down in black and 
white. Complicated lega laneua s not 
necessary, but a Satistactol! agrecment 
would state the name and addr of 
both mistress and maid, the duties to b 
performed, the wages, any provisions about 
iniform, holidavs and ( out” Is 
what board wage will ¢ paid in th 
bsence of the family f I house 
nothing is said about leneth of notice 
to be given, a month be implied » if 
u desire longet ort n ke 
clear, either verbally or in \ ng, when 
engaging your maid. Writing and signa 
ture of both parties often prevent differenc 
f opinion and disputes later There is n 
need to star Ip the eement 
The next thin to et he 
National Health Insurar urd read in 
f any irre lari | misly 4 
( ed ‘ ‘ é ‘ Le ht 1 
t eve tiie th 
hould | ini} \ ‘ tre ind t! 
tamp then cancelled r of illr 


By 


Helena Normanton 
B.A 


Barrister-at-Law 
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THE LEGAL RIGHTS OF MISTRESS AND MAID 





the care oft 


In theory a ser- 


is also responsible for proper 
property entrusted to her. 
vant who fails on these points can not only 


but also 


be dismissed, might have to pay 
damages if an action for breach of contract 
were successfully brought against her. In 


practice trouble arises chiefly from servants 


thefts and breakages. 
to tl 


Many errors are cur- 
rent ic 
the 
broken 
the 
siderable 


as 


rights of the mistress when 


servant to have stolen 
and misunderstanding on 
ht ! into 


trouble. 


is alleged ol 
artic les, 
ead 


In 


point mig mistress 
of suspected 
theft, ask your servant’s permission before 


searching | Then 


a con 


Cases 


1¢l boxes and p SSESSIONS, 


the search 


carry out assuming she has con- 
sented—without a moment's delay and in 
the presence of an impartial witness. If 


the servant refuses permission to search, 01 
if you think sh 
constable, o 


e will do so, call ina police 
r apply to a magistrate for a 


search warrant. The latter course is prob- 
ably the best if some article of great value 
is suspected to have been stolen. But the 


mistress who searches without previous con 
} 


sent has herself broken the law. 


The Question of Breakages 


As to breakages, there is a hoary error 


) 
prevalent that a mistress may deduct from 
wages to cover them. This is not so unless 
three conditions are fulfilled. The servant 
must admit the breakage to have been due 
to negligence and not accident. There must 
have been a previous agreement that stop 


pages uuld be enforced; 


to be dex 


and the amount 
icted must be agreed to by both 


mistress and maid. Rare ly will all these 
conditions be tulfilled. So the wiser course 
will be for the mistress to try persuasion, 
and to offer a litthe quarterly bonus if no 
breakages have occurred, in the case of a 


, ’ 
‘irl whose clumsiness 


young g is probably 
merely a form of adolescent rawness In 
the case of an older woman who needs to 
use the classi phrase “It come to pieces 


in my ‘ands, mum!” too often—dismiss her. 
She is too expensive to retain, for het 
breakages are probably the sign of an in 
curably bad reflex action—the nerves do 
not properly govern the muscles—and you 
will but lose time and temper in a vain 
business by trying to alter her. 

It is not an unknown thine for an article 
of vertu to he des ribed as broken when it 
has been either stolen o1 pawned There 
fore, make a rule that all pleces are to be 


} : . 

brought to you instantly after the breakage. 

If the artick pawned (without 
1614 


has bes n 


49 


permission, of course) the pawnbroker is 
bound to give it up to the owner upon de 
mand without repayment of his loan. 

The mistress’s part of the contract is fairly 
onerous. Once she has engaged a maid she 
must duly receive her into her service, or 


the maid will have a cause of action fo 
breach of contract if the mistress changes 
her mind between the interview and the 
appointed day. If the servant is an indoor 
servant the mistress then becomes liable 
to supply her with lodging, bedding, food 
and necessaries, also with uniform (if. re- 


quired to be worn), and whatever apparatus 
The 
must also comply with the provisions of the 
National Health Insurance Act; but hav- 
ing done s¢ 
mon 


is necessitated by her work. mistress 


), she is relieved of the old com- 


law obligation to provide medical 


attendance for her servants. She is, how 
ever, still liable to provide any special diet 
—to a reasonable extent—ordered by the 
doctor. 


A Mistress’s Responsibility 


A mistress has also serious responsibili 
ties in connexion with the bodily well being 
and safety of her servants. The law puts 
that responsibility at a high deere she 
must take as much care of her maids’ health 


as of her own, assuming that she is a care 


ful and prudent woman in that respect. If 
she provides insecure apparatus she is 
liable. Therefore, scrap that step-ladder 
about which you are doubtful, have that 
defective lamp seen to at once, and so on. 


hiabilits 
Work 
insurance 


Sensible mistresses their 


both at 


covel 


Common Law and under th: 


VW 
men’s Compensation Act—by 
It be 
that that precaution will often prove useless 
if 


dition 


an 


policy. must remembered, however, 


do not strictly comply with th 
that 


to the 


you con 


all injuries must be reported at 


once insuring company. Otherwise, 
you will find that if some slight abrasion 
led later to blood 
poisoning ot liability not 


When 


to go through youl 


has on a week or two 


lk is 
be 
carefully, 
the 


pers 


] 
CK]AaAW 


your 


covered. insuring you will wise 


policy very 
Lo all 


insure a 


and pay great attention condi 


You 


Case 


tions need not mn who 


comes ily and o ionally to you 


such as a window-cleanetl Ol the green 


at table a 


” at Bath, 


who once in a Wavy wWalts 


rf the 


grocel In 
immortal * 
Phe 


insu 


swarry 
Pickwick Papers 
ryone 


regularity al 


the manne! 
des« ribed in 

should 
has 
the 


But 


work 


you Te CVE whost 


for vou any out it 


for instance, charlady who “obliges 
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on Tuesdnys and Saturdays. Premiums for 
such cases should be 
half a crown per annum being a reasonable 


to be 


quite small, about 


charge, so it is doubly advisable on 
the safe side. 
Wages should be paid regularly and re 
These should be kept fol 
which fraudulent o1 


ceipts obtained 


six years, after time a 


forgetful servant might re-demand them in 
vain, as the claim would be too stale for an 
action to be brought. Increases are com 
pulsory only if agreed upon at the time of 
the original contract. 
When the Contract Ends 

Contracts of service usually come to an 
end through lawful notice, instant dis 


dismissal, or the 
vant. A few 


missal, unlawful death 
ot 
each may prove helpful 


The usual period for a regular notice to 


mistress or ser words about 


leave is one month, unless by prio 


agree 
ment a longer « 
It 


rT shorte1 period has been 


should be ‘clear ¥.€. 


ar inged. trom 
May ist to June tst, from April 14th to 
May 14th, etc. etc., expiring on the sami 
day of the next calendar month as the 
notice was given upon. Notice given on, 


April 3rd, or 


Jan lary 


March 4th to expire on 


e.f., 


January ist to expire on 21st, is 


not good legal notice, unless some special 


} 


custom can be shown. 





Instant dismissal means that notice to 
is given to take effect immediately, and 
without further wages beyond those paid 
last pay-day. It is only safe to take so 
severe a step in such cases as grossly im 
moral conduct, wilf disobedience, un 
chasti within the house, conduct likely to 
cause real injury, utter incompetence for 
work, or permanent disability arising It 
is generally far better to pay wages and 
give full notice, but excuse the remainine 


period of SCTVICE and require the aa | nt 
to leave at once. Board and lodging can 
not be claimed for the period for which set 
vice has been excused, nor any monetary 
allowance in lieu of. it This is nearly 
always the best course to follow if an un 
married woman  servar Te spected of 
pregnancy and the mistr desires to take 
the easiest route o f th uation S} 
must, however, be well upon het n 
to assion het pl ms a ea n, fo 
they prove unfounded shi iv place he | 
in a very awkward predi ent: and, if st 
has communicated the to third pet 

may have rendered h I | | t ! 
for slander or libel If i willir 








to submit herself to medical examinat 
ind a doctor's report to | 
Ie well to have the ( 
minatine the enga 
in without such en 
i ui etiquette wi < I I 
closure by hi wit 
i consent Bi I 
and wave be ena I 
. 
to ( rea n I 
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he Great Forties of a 
Woman’s Life 


Should a woman in her middle forties begin to look about for the shelf 
Is the fourth decade really the dan- 
gerous age in women ? 


she must occupy in a few years? 


How One Woman at Forty-four found a New Joy 
and a Real Objective in Life 


HEN I was thirty-four, my mothe 
died, and our old home was broken 
up. At the time I was an unmar 
ried woman, untrained in any 


’ 


profession 


so that when 


that 1 could make productive, 


my brother and his wife offered me a home 
with them, I gladly accepted. 

They lived in a small town, small when 
I went to them, larger now and more pre 
tentious—that is, half a dozen families with 
money have tended to smarten us up a bit 
by living most of the year in our midst. 
But we may still be termed a small town, 


since we all know our neighbours, and 


generally we know their troubles and thei 


]OVs, 


My brother, when I first went to his home, 


’ 


Was an assistant in the leading bank. Now 
he is ifs manager. He has one cof the 
largest houses in town, standing within 
spacious grounds. Much of the overseeing, 


if not the actual work of running this large 


I has from time to time fallen upon 


me, since mv sister-in-law 


’ ’ 


a pretty woman, 


some six years younger than I, has always 


had social aspirations. She belongs to the 
Literary Club and to the club organized 


for the beautifying of our town. Also she 


entertains artistically. 


\ great deal of the care of the three 
hildren devolved upon me. But I at 
tracted it, sought it, because I loved them 
all devotedly. \nd they responded in 
right good measure to my devotion. My 
sister-in-law, Alice, used to say that she 


Was an instinctive mother, T an instinctive 
aunt, 

Sut after one of the children nearly 
died in his infancy from the effects of wrong 


feeding, 


didn’t believe that instinct alone 


could teach the requirements of a child’s 


delicate stomach. Rather, I leaned to the 
belief that technical knowledge was of first 
importance, less poetical than Alice’s con- 
tention, perhaps, but, I found, more certain 
in results. 

I remember speaking to Doctor Wayland 
about my understanding. He said, simply : 
“Ll send you some books, Rachel, to read 
and to study.” 

He didn’t forget his promise, and I en- 
When 


interest didn’t wane, he talked 


joyed reading the books he gave me. 
he saw my 
to me, gave me much information, so that 
really when the children were half grown 
I knew a lot about the care of boys and 
girls, much more than Alice. 

this, as did 
Mothers, all at sea, came to me 


She laughingly realized 
others. 
babies, sometimes 


for advice about first 


about second ones. And 1 was anxious to do 
all that I could, because 
truth—I was not content! 

Yes, that’s the Though I had a 
with the love of my brothet 


with the 


let me get to the 


truth 
home, 


POOKU 


and his wife, and children de 


pendent upon me for love and companion- 
ship, I was yet dissatisfied. 

Strange it may seem that at the time I 
awoke fully to the fact of my 


I was full in my meridian years, forty-four 


disc ontent, 


Vainly, however, I cast 


years of age. 


scorn at myself for my noncontormity to 


conventions made for the middle-aged 


woman; my longings for some change still 


continued, 


Forty-four The time woman 


which 


when a 
should select a comfortable corner t 
to retire and await the approach of old age! 
Surely, now was the time to accept calmly 
life as T knew it! All without effect my 
repeating myself ! [fe 


platitudes to 
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limited still, as though within me dwelt 
powers lying dormant, waiting to be called 
upon. 

One June morning I sat in the dining 
room, a basket of mending at my side, a 
host of questions in my heart. Alice 
in, dressed for going He 
sparkled with pleasant anticipation as she 
told me she was bound for a special meet 
ing of the Literary Club. 


came 


out. eyes 


She went on in her quick tones: “ Rice 
pudding for lunch, Rachel. And if you 
can find time, please cut out that piaid 


silk blouse for Helen.” 


Helen is my fifteen-year-old niece, an 


entrancing bit of girlhood. 


“T'll try to find time, Alice,” I pro 
mised. 
Alice turned to leave then, but at the 


knew she had some 


She 


door she paused. 1 


thing more to say. began, as she 


attended to the buttoning of her glove: 
“Rachel, I promised Mrs. Densmore that 
you'd go to see her this afternoon. She’s 
worried dreadfully about her baby She 
thinks you can help her, and I told het 


” 


vou'd be el id to do all you could 


\lice smiled, and when Alice smiles, | 
know exactly why n brother married 
her. 

At that moment there came a call from 
upstairs from my nephew John. “Aunt 


Rachel!” 
I went out into the hall, accompanying 
\lice. 
The child’s 


Rachel, can you con 


“Aunt 


e up and see the pear h 


voice rang out. 


of an engine I’ve made? 
I] smiled, looked 
going down the garden path. 


had called his 


went on her way 


after Alice 
Somehow, I 


and then | 


wished John mother. sult 
Alice 
that she 
children 

When I 


ing the 


serenely unconscious 


was missing fellowship with he 


returned downstairs after admit 


peach of an engine, I was still 


thinking of Alice, and her request that | 
sce Mrs. Densmore. And then suddenly I 
knew the thing I wanted \ definite place 
in life. A way opened for me to make use 
of my clamouring power Phat there mu 


be a way I felt As tho h ne revelati 
brought 
Wavland. He 
He himself 
all 
“What it, Rachel ? 


nizing my 


another, 1 mind flew to 
would help me 


answered I 


voice at once 


“There’s a vital moment on me, doctor 





I said, while I smiled at my own melo- 
drama. But he understood 

“Want to talk it over with me? 

“Ves. Im to see Mrs. Densmore this 
Can 


foul 


he I gate 


afternoon, vou meet meat 


at about o'clock ? 

‘TIL be 

At four 
little 


to the gate, I saw the doctor coming 


there,”’ he answered 


o'clock, as I left Mrs Dens 


home and went down her pat} 


mores 
round 


the corner sitting in his two-seated rig, 


driving his old horse ‘ Bessie. 


near me, his keen old 


When he drew up 





eyes searched my face. “Climb in, Rachel 
he said, after a second, in his bluti 
“We'll drive out into the count is 

Once beside him, I didn’t know just ho 
to begin. I caught myself ‘king at hin 
as he gazed straight ahead Then tl 
came the memory of the time he h 
our little one’s life, and saved it, ar 

fear of his not und ndin 

me 

So | began “Doctor, I 
to vou just as the word e, not pick ar 
cho them Well then! ] 
and until a short time ago I was f Vv we 
content with my place ir her’s | 
the pla if tiden aunt 

He nodded. “With the many and 
duti devolving 1 lation,’ 
iad led 

“Wel loctor, I ‘ ‘ 
thin to be attended | 
said if one is busy one’s happ Well, | 
b y enough and I want t be | ‘ 
discontented 

He turned then to look at me, keey 
the reins loosely in one hand OE x 

sure discontented,” he said. “I’d b : 


appointed if you weren't 
I couldn't quite understand that, 1 


went on: “Doctor, I'n 


‘ ive 
harged with vitality than ever in y li 
and yet 1 am middle-aged. ” 

He answered quietly “Yes, you're 

| ea the years when you sh 

give largel When you should make 

periences count, ” 

The ‘big years,’ doctor Oh, are tl 
I} ! hand on his But 
world idea that a womar n het 


hould begin to look about for the 


orth 
helf ! must occuy n a_ few 
yeal 
“Perhaps that i the world-thou 
Rachel. But I'm not speaking of traditiot 


I'm speaking of truth.” He paused, to « 


‘Rachel, you're at the vital 


nue earnestly 
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“*John and Alice, I'm going to leave you; 


to strike out for myself!’ | said ‘"—p. 


centre of vour life; you have ripened powers 
urging you to use them. Listen to them, 


and you'll burst your limitations and be 
worth something to yourself and to many 
others, ” 

“Oh, I want to be worth something! ” I 
cried. 

“Well, what can you 
abruptly. 

wwnaes: it, 
exactly, ” 


do?” he asked, 


doctor, ‘What can I do?’ 
“ "} ¢ 
What have you been doing for a great 
many You've mothering a 
tamily, filling many needs in your brother's 
home, 


vears? been 
You've not been haphazard, either. 
You have the scientifi 
sense, 


sense, the technical 
You've gone into reasons as far back 
You're 


as I can remember. sensitive and 


54 


53 


Drawn by 
Elizabeth Earnshaw 


plastic, and you're wide awake to the inner 
urge that suggests you make some specific 
There, Rachel, I’ve 
read you to yourself, And then before I 
could speak, “What did you do for Mrs. 
Densmore to day ,* 

“Do for her? Why, doctor, there wasn’t 
a great deal I could do for her in an hour. 
Sut the extent of her knowledge of mother 


use ef your training. 


hood is how to wash baby’s flannels so they 
shrink. I’m going again to her to- 


a 


won't 
morrow to tell her something of pure milk 
and other things in with her 
child. She begged me to return, poor little 
thing.” 

My words 
hurt. He 


gesture. 


connexion 


hidden 
quick 


touch a 
with a 


seemed to 
turned to me 
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. woman. Can tell 


your sex go in for the 


Rachel, you're you 


f 


OT 


the 


me why so many 
biggest work 


pared? A 


might as well try to paint a masterpiece as 


in world totally unpre- 


woman who colour-blind 


to rear a child without preparation. Every 


day in my practice I find ignorant mothers, 
helpless mothers, tearful mothers, but never 
her 


are women, m@ny of them, 


one ashamed be: she doesn’t know 


They 


who can entertain beautifully and who shine 


ause 


own work. 


socially, but who view a new baby as though 


it were a dark mystery. I’m sick to the 
heart sometimes, Rachel 

I sat up very straight: “That’s my an 
swer, doctor. Let me help women to make 


a profession of their motherhood. Let that 
be my work; yours lies in helping me.” 

The doctor steadied the steady old horse 
before saying, “ Now, then, Rachel, tell me 
as clearly and concisely as you can just 
what you mean.” 

ie Well, you've admitted the need for 
training. You've admitted my equipment to 
fill that need. But I'll repeat you in a 
way. I’ve had almost the entire care of 


my brother’s three children, two since they 


were born. I’ve been interested in and 
studied books on child care and child 
psychology. I've been able to go deep 


down beneath a _ child’s actions to his 
motives; that requires patience and unde 
standing. And besides the technical know 


acquire d, I love 


love 


to be with them, to play with them, to watch 


ledge I’ve children; | 


them.” 


Theught after thought 


raced through me. 


I was in a fine glow of rightful egotism, 
the egotism backed substantially by know 
ledge of one’s own forces Not onl now 
did I know my own powers, but I saw how 
to expend them I s the definite line 
stretched out for me follow, 

Then it was I said: “Doctor, whenever 
you have a patient givin; ll her thought 
and energy to embroidering filmy batistes 
and designing ornate baby baskets for a 
little expected one, prescribe me to set her 
at more vital work, to show her the mn 


ders of the child coming to her, to give her 


real values. Where little Mrs. Densmores 
wail and wring their hands over a normal 
baby wrongly handled, say “}}) c<end 
Rachel to vou 

I waited. Then, at last “And your 
charges? Many of 1 patient rren't more 
than just comfortabl tuated,” he said 

“Non inal, ot ri li ” I answered 


readily though I ha In’t thought of charge $ 





“Subject to fluctuation. Tl! do as you d 
there, my friend. And besides I have fiv 
pounds a month of my own!” 

‘A great deal,” said the doct HH] 
spoke gruffly. But sudden he turned { 
me: “When may | begin to prescribe you 
There are three places waiting fot Oo 
now.” 

I gasped. “Why, when I’ve spoken t 
Alice. She’s very dependent on 

‘Very,” he said, dryly | turn 
Bessie round in a wide place and we trott 
homeward. “Just see re on ove 
ruled,” said the doctor, ar didn't spea 
again till he put me down fore OWI 
gate. 

That same night when 1 ther, Al 
and I were in the sitting-room together, th 
children being in bed, | : te witl 


a tremor 
‘John and Alice, It ing to leave y 
to strike for myself! 

My brother, quite my 
paper, Alice 
little frown 
Rachel? ” 

YQ lite 
n to tell 

‘But, 


ce middle 


out 


said, 
serious, Alice 
of the future I s for myself 
said John, my d brother, “y 
aged, 


lng to 


remem] r, Nae hel. I al 


ery Wi Care for 


need caring t Pi I 


ny tI 
now proneel a 
John looked at me lous 
Alice spoke, brin 


new 


-— 


my st 


homes 
something ; 
and order 
peneralty 
Wome Institute 
\n » has-Rachel, | 
eis a measure yes, ] hn,’ 


Women’s 


n 


Institute stand t tl 


Alice, in lea 


in 


‘You're putting me all t: « rrangit 





lo 
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all my plans,” she said, really now quite 
angrily. “I’ve grown so accustomed to you 
these ten years that I'll have to reorganize 
my entire life when you go.” 

So it 


To have 


was I left my brother John’s home. 


that as my headquarters from 


which to work, I knew would never do. 
Once filled a 


rather a hundred places, you will not be 


you have certain place, or 
let alone to fill your own place, to go your 
own direct line. It 
human, I realized, for Alice to see me in 
any other light that of the maiden 
aunt, there to be called upon for the fulfil- 


ment of any duty, big or little. 


would be more than 


than 


Parting with the children hurt me deeply, 
Alice's hurt too. But 
once in the small had rented at the 
home owned by a 


and resentment me, 
room | 


top of an old-fashioned 
widow, I found a deep peace. 

Then the doctor came for me. He drove 
up one afternoon, called me downstairs and 
ceremony: “A 
Rachel, 


totally inexperienced for the 


began without young mar- 


She’s 
care of the 


ried woman, needs you. 


child coming to her. She doesn’t seem able 
to concentrate on anything. It will be sim- 
ply another case of a worn-out, nervous, 
mystified mother, and a little child reflect 
ing her state. So I’ve prescribed you. You 
are to be with her one week. She can’t 
understand why she should have you. I 
do.” 

I was ready in ten minutes, and the 
doctor drove me to Mrs. King’s. 

Mrs. King was young, frightened, and a 
little awed at her wonderful prospects. She 
was alone in our town, her husband having 
come from a city to act as cashier in John’s 
bank. She had expected to see a_stern- 
visaged entor, and I’m elad to sav her 
face cleared immediately at sight of me. 
And when later we went out into the 
kitche n and put tos ether a deli ious dessert 
for dinner, she was quite won over to the 
hought of my being with her. 

“T never can make eggs so fluffy as that 


, 


she said, looking at the mound of frothy 
stuff, “even though IT beat an hour.’ 

“Did you ever try adding a pinch of salt? 
1 find plain everyday salt a wonderful 
help, ” I said. 

I meant the homely words to send thei 
message to her. A sweet flush came to het 
face. “We have time, IT think,” she said 
the n, beautifully irrele ant, “to look at 
baby’s clothes before dinner.” 

So we went upstairs together and touched 
with gentle fingers the snowy wiles of laces 


w 


ral 


and ribbons and embroideries. “And | 
don’t know the first thing about a baby,” 
little Mrs. 


young WwW ives 


said King in the bragging way 
“but of course instinct 
will tell me a lot when baby is here.” 

Instinct! A swift memory came to me of 
that little baby of Alice’s. A vivid picture, 
as it lay very ill. I 
Alice, helpless, remorseful, wishing with all 
her soul she had known more. 

So right then I began to show that little 
woman the needs of her motherhood, the 
responsibilities. And the next morning, 
when after her simple housework was fin- 
ished she went to the drawer and took out 
an elaborate hood ready for her embroidery 


use; 


very, remembered 


needle, I took her small hands in mine. 

“A walk, little-mother-to-be,” I said. “A 
walk and a talk.” 

So we went out into the lovely November 
The sky was blue, the air tonic. We 
talked of the child, its real needs, physical 
and spiritual. I entered upon 
great fields of understanding. “You know,” 
confessed little Mrs. King, “I’ve thought of 
my baby only as a sweet little creature who 
would look lovely in her dainty dresses and 
silk hoods. 


day. 


know we 


Now, she seems to me a soul, 
dependent largely upon me for her develop 
ment, her growth.” 

We silent then. When we 
turned to go home again, Mrs. King 
earnestly : 


were had 
said 
“[’m going to try to grow in 
strength myself during these great months. 
And Will 
you come to me, if you can? 

I promised, with a heart full of thanks- 
giving. 

After that, my room at the top of the old 
fashioned Once 
at the doctor’s request I took entire charge 
children of a 
by their 


afterward—I’ll send for you. 


house scarcely knew me. 


of three mother nervously 


worn out constant care. She went 
cheerfully relaxed under the thought 
that her little brood would receive the best 
attention in het 

Acain the doctot 
mother of a growing daughter, sullen and 
The 


under the thought that in some way she had 


away 


absence. 
sent me to a bewildered 


unloving. mother was despondent 


failed with the sulky girl. 
My heart ached for the puritanical little 
thought to 


urgings for life and light, who expected 


mother who gave no youthful 
perfection from a very human young girl; 
totally blind to 
pointings and individuality. 


best for her child 


who was temperamental 


She wanted to 
didn't 


do het and she 


know how. 
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Her faith in the doctor was absolute, so told me you were doing something for n 
she simply accepted me because he sent me by leaving me, and | dn’t un tan 
to her. She watched me narrowly the first some time after you ( L me 
few days in my association with the sullen — realized until then all ut 
little daughter. Perhaps she « x pec ted me Che children called fo ) d ha 
to wave a wand or brew a_ potion, and nothing of me ‘i 
bring about a radical change. Instead 1 She paused and I saw pain en the 
watched daily for a glimpse of the girl’s in her eyes 
real nature. “But after the hurt and pa f 

She was sensitive, highly strung, and dee] 1 began to see exactl | an 
down was a vein of tenderness. Sut she doing something for n I | 
pulled away from any attempted restraint. began to get really a 
She was a sweet, promising young gipsy, children. Why, Rach I in I 
strange offshoot from her puritan mother. world! When John 

After a time, she responded to me. Shi peach of something he ha 
talked with me, nt for walks with me, a great poem to 1 I n ne 
confided shyly some of her ideals to me. motherhood before, i 
She felt 1 understood. She felt that once I, tion, its never-endin I 
too, had been a girl, and had not forgotten. You were my crutch, 1 I 

Then, when the girl was at school, the alone, more purposeéfu ‘ n 
mother and I sat t ether over a bit of lace. life. ” 

The mother’s face was sad, wondering. So I couldn’t speak then | n P 
1 ventured: too, hid Alice from B 

“The greatest me ry of 1 life is when oice as she went on 
bounding in f chool one day I told ‘If ever the time d her 
mother of some simple j and she took wish to return to us, R l 
my hands while together we danced around “be sure you'll be all 
the kitchen table life 

There was ence rv the clicking Then she gave a | 
of the knitting needles But | could read a moment the door was fl nar 
the ardent question in the mother’s eyes: flying bodies projected 
Would her daughter ever dance around the while Alice sat half n ! 
kitchen table with he Then the truth Oh, the feel of those ! 
came to het She 1 d to me with an vathered them close, « 
appealing gestur My small niece O 

“Help 1 t thin to my little mother is awful ( \ } f 

irl, won’ ) aid, she who 

Thus I serve n in serving | heart of thin: } 

srew, n kine ( of livine to the you did.” 
full With a | fined position in the My nephe John B 
community, th ndependence, my self our real mother n 
assurance and I ( ening, each day mother’s a ther \ R 
I disproved the | t that the middle Not even an aun ' 
aged woman i nr f the end a4 her's | | 

It w 1 ve ‘ n¢ t for mvself I dnt look at Ali 
that I an la kn k he door of my I} eldest ne } T} 
home and \l lot ve \ \1 

She began to talk at on ‘I'm so glad want vou t ! I 
I found ve Rachel he said ‘T know 
in what demand ' are.” She Mi es again he 
looked close TH 1 are. | ‘ ak pract ] | 
never saw you so elect ! of Iw RB 

“You changed, \l here nov ll of vor 

And then sl} 1 tl Rachel, I came The hildren 1 
to thanl 1 for leavin 44 ab their heads | 
I just looked at he She went on: “You ! ter-in-lav 1 Te } 
{a<CGLE ESO e> 





The Blind Man 


Upstairs 


HO is that odd-looking man who 
passed me in the hall this morn 
ing, Mrs. Eden 
“That would be Mr. Jukes, miss.” 
‘Then I hope [ shan’t run across Mr, 
Jukes too often. It will spoil my holiday 


“Dear me, Miss Naomi! murmured 
Mrs. Eden, alarmed; “I’d never ’a’ let the 
upper floor if Id ’a’ know B.” 

“T don't,” said Naomi, with conviction, 
‘Tl doen't like the looks of Mr. Jukes. He's 
just like Thomas Cromwell, with his narrow 





he peepy eyes. Where did 
his master, miss. I put 
bit in the Church WWerld—about the sea 
fishin’ anc lit? scenery. That was how. 
His mast is a blind gentleman, miss.” 
“Oh, poor fellow!” said Naomi, with 
eager sympathy; then she added thought 
ily : “But it seems funny that a blind man 
she {1 bother about cliff scenery.” 
| ss, ina \ especially as the 
Capt: lon’t care for walking Mr. Jukes 
tries to persuade him But the first day 


somethine happened that gave him a shock, 


‘What | appened 


ced Naomi, grow 


ing Inter sted. 

‘Well, Iniss, Mr. Tukes must ’a’ gone too 
near the edge, forgetting his master couldn't 
see. \nd the Captain tappe 1 with his stick 

and the stick went over the cliff.” 

Juke remarked the girl dryly, “must 


e a jolly sort of attendant for a_ blind 


“T dont wonder,” returned Naomi, “if 


Jukes hasn’t more tact than that! 


Mrs. Eden changed the subject. “It do 
seem a pitv, Miss Naomi, that vour cousin 
an't come with vou this vear, after all. I'm 
fraid vo e dull.’ 

“Oh, no.” Na i assured her good 
humoured! “7 1 my cousin, of 
uurse: hut some darline old friends of 
daddy’s are coming to T.yn soon.” 


By 
D. M. Stuart 


“T heard you playing last evening, miss, ” 
said the landlady, after a pause. “It was a 
fair treat. Nobody’s touched the pianna 
since you were here. ’ 

Naomi smiled. “Did you recognize any 
of your old favourites? I hope I didn’t 
disturb the poor blind man upstairs, though 
Will you find out? ” 

Mrs. Eden promised to find out, though 
she did not seem doubtful of the sequel, 
However, when Naomi returned from a long 
ramble the same afternoon she saw that her 
hostess was greatly perturbed. 

‘You did ast me, didn’t you,” began the 
worthy woman, “to find out if your sweet 
playin’ worried Captain Clavenger? ” 

“Of course I did. Does it? 

“Well, miss, I hardly know how to put 
it to you but Mr. Jukes, he give me to 
understand , 

“Oh, did he! But not the blind gentle- 
man himself ? 

“Oh, no, miss. It’s not often I see im. 
He’s very low in his spirits.” 

Naomi said no more. It was pity rather 
than curiosity that interested her in her 
unseen, unseeing neighbour; also the sinis- 
ter visage of Jukes haunted her a little. 
That night the old, tinkling piano was 
silent. 

Next morning Naomi elected to have her 
breakfast on the rose-canopied veranda. 
Forgetful of her mysterious fellow-guests, 
she was intent upon her porridge and 
cream, when the sound of voices from the 
open window immediately above her head 
aroused her. 

7 ikes ! re 

“Ves, sit.” 

‘You made it quite clear to Mrs. Eden 
that the piano didn’t worry me? 

‘T endeavoured to do so, sir.” 

Then IT wonder why the dickens we had 
no more music last night! ” 
‘Couldn’t say, sir, I'm sure.” 

Naomi’s pansy-coloured eyes widened. 
* Nha, Thomas Cromwell, so it was a fib! 
she said to herself. “But I wonder why! ” 

Just as she was considering the advis 


ability of making her presence known by 
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clattering her spoon, the smooth voice ot 


Jukes began anew 
‘ y 


a walk to-day, sit 


ou wouldn't be persuaded to come toi 


There was a pause, as though the blind 


man made a vesture of refu 


“You were mistaken, sir, in thinking that 
you were on the edge of the iff last time. ” 

“Thats not it, Jukes. But I don't want 
to be seen.” 

“Not very likely, sir. The young lady 
seems to be out pretty well all day.” 

“She is young, then; I thought so from 
her voice. ” 


There was another paust Then: “I s: 

Jukes! 
rT; Ye S. 
“T suppose I’m still an appalling sight? 
“Oh, sir. ” 


sir. ” 


“That’s not an answer, Jukes. love 1: 
“Well, sir, I can’t say but what " 


“All right. 
Naomi put down 


That’s enough. x3 
her 
just heard took away 
Devonshire 

“Oh, blind 1 
“That’s why he 
a pig to let him feel it—a perfect pig 

That night she left her door ajar before 
When Mrs. Eden sidled 


she had 
eht in het 


( up. 


break fast. 
hoor '” che 


won't vo out. 


an thought 


But Jukes is 


,” 


beginning to play. 


in with anxious face, she reassured her 
gaily. 
“It’s all right—it really is! she told 


before long.’ 
the 


her. “Sit down. T’ll stop 

Mrs. sat he 
smallest chair, and looked with something 
like affection at the charming profile of he 
After another half-hour of 
the most cheerful music she could remember, 
\ 


.aomi 


edge of t 


Eden down on 


favourite guest. 


swung round on the plano stool and 
began : 
“Mrs. Eden, I think you said that it was 
Jukes who engaged the rooms upstairs? 
“Not exactly, miss. It rentle 


was the ¢ 


man’s mother. ” 
“Ah, he } 
“Not exactly, n 


shot ld have sal 1. 


1as a mother 
stepmother, I 
Not an old ] at all 


ady 9 


ou ve seen her 
es, miss. She come with Mr. Jukes to 
look at the rooms before the Captain come.” 


“Was it because 1 booked these 


that they had to take tl uppel floc r, with 
those narrow, twist stall ] would have 
changed if 1 had known.’ 
The lady made n ] on to the stair 
thank you all th ! 
Naomi played a few soft chords, and then 


renewed the attacl 


“Are the Cl 


Yo, miss; Warwickshi The 
beautiful place there, lm 1 

Naomi pondered. she ‘ l 
catechize the landlady furt n 
wanted to know mot On « 
determined to keep silence— 
distigurement. 

‘I suppose,” she said, 
trusty Jukes was with his 1 
War: He looks too ld 
batman. ” 

“Dear, yes, miss. Durne of s 
was butler with the second M Cl 
father in days gone | I 
attached to the fam He f 
Master Hugo, as he ca } 

“Hugo: Is that Capt ( é 

“No, miss. His young I 

“Ah! And the stepn ( 
nice lady? ” 

“Well, miss, it’s not 
betters, is it Hard in 
haps 

“Oh! Well, I won 
now. Good night, Mi 

For the next few d: » 
look out for an opportun ‘ 
unseen neighbour. But 
Jukes she met twice, and 
ous flicker of hostility in I 
as he stood re spectft ly 

“The faithful Jukes see 
traordinary objection t 
thought Naomi. But she conti 


On the second day she 
the top of 
Torlyn and the nearest 
remarked later that the 


some sho 


the motor-bu 


pping, and had 
at “The Pictur 


she hoped 


noon 


example, as there 

fever” in Honeycoombe 
‘yve had #,” Na 

anyhow, I don’t ant 


minute of 1 annual hol 


n 
Six uneventl ada 
was beginning t 
that and her nm 
abrupt voice ‘ fi 
Mr i len ic Ul if 
Juke had « 
Phe « tor had been 
ri ins to take } t 
put ° 
Ye lustn’t \ 
said Naomi eagerh I 
| blind man upstair 


avengers py 





pelrore 


been 





“That’s just it, miss. He’s a queer gen- 


tleman. What you might call a reclooge, 


really. The sanitary people are coming to 
disinfect the rooms this afternoon. He'll 
have to go out in the garden. And I’m 


tant.” 

Naomi tried to cheer up the good woman. 
Inwardly 
the hated Jukes. 
meet the Blind Man Upstairs at last. 
if, 
of all human semblance, 
it. 
ing how tremendously he liked hers. 


When 


afraid he won't like it < 


she rejoiced at the departure ot 
Now she was resolved to 
Even 
as she surmised, he were disfigured out 
she must not shirk 
Besides, she liked his voice, little know- 


Naomi returned—earlier than usual 


from her afternoon walk, the van of the 
sanitary authority was at the door, and its 
emissaries were astir within. Naomi went 
slowly along the side path leading to the 


On a bench at 
the far end of the daisy-speckled plot sat a 


garden, There she halted. 


shabby 


tall man in a grey suit. His head 
was shaded by his hands, and it was the 
utter dejection of his whole attitude that 


ved her if 
‘Il mustn't be a coward,” 
“TF it’s 
The man suddenly straightened himself to 
still hid his When 
he instinctively 
Then he t 
again; but before she 
amazement that Ae 
\ deep sé 


but, except for 


nel 


oO 2oO on. 
she told herself. 


awfully bad I needn't look—much. ” 


listen, but he face, she 


spoke his name, rose and 


turned to her ined quickly away 


had realized with 


not 
was not disfigured at all, 


furrowed the brow at one side: 


fu 
haggard 


al 


lines of pain, his 


face was unmarked. It was not a handsome 
face; the features were stronely hewn, and 
only a hint of sensitiveness and humour in 


the curve of the mouth redeemed them from 
grimness 


the 


Phe thick hair was grey-patched, 
Neomi 


noticed, with a throb of anger against Jukes, 


unseeing eyes were hazel Srey. 


that there were buttons missing from his 
Waistcoat, and that he had a stain of soup 
on his clumsily-tied scarf. 

For a few moments they both stood silent. 


From the house came the voices of the sani 


tary emissaries, and a banging of windows 
and doors. 

“May I,” began Naomi, rather breath 
lessly, “may I introduce myself? I am your 
noisy neighbour downstairs. ” 

“Vou—yvyou stuttered the blind man. 
‘It’s most awfully good of you; but you 
ought to have been warned first.” 

“About the fever I've had it. And, 


anyhow, I’m 
‘Ni 


he ac 


not a bit jumpy about 


still 
endidly plucky 


germs 


»” said Clay enger, with averted 


‘You are most spl 
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or you wouldn’t have given me this chance 


to tell you how you have bucked a pool 
beggar with your music. I wish I could 
thank you.” 

“Do you? ” asked Naomi quickly. “I'll 


tell you how. Let me stop here and chatter 
while the envoys of science are monkeying 
about indoors. ” 

She sat down, making the chair creak as 
a hint that he too might sit; but he hesi- 
tated, oddly torn between 
reluctance. 

“No,” he blurted out, at last. 


eagerness and 


“Tt would 


be too distressing for you. A man dis 
figured like me has no right——” 

“You? ” cried Naomi, with all the energy 
of which she was capable. “But you are 
not disfigured! Nota bit! 

He turned to her in amazement. “ Not 


not horribly battered? ” 
“No! And TI don’t know why you should 
think that you are.” 
He bent his head as if in a pitiful attempt 
to read her face with his unseeing eyes. 
“Tt’s just plu 
and very kind—that you're saying that. 
I’m afraid it can’t be true—by a long chalk.” 
“But it gs true. You must believe ‘a 
“T’'ll try to. But you don’t know how ha 
it will be. I 
a hopelessly bad cas« 
could he.” 
“T don't 


estly. 


just because you're very ky 


me. 

d 
I thought I was 
one of the worst that 


Was 


sO 


sure, 


understand,” said Naomi earn 


“Vm awfully sorry you should have 


thought that. It’s very odd. But if—if— 
anybody has made—I mean, has let—you 
believe it—they ought to be tarred and 


feathered. ” 

Clavenger dropped on to the bench 
can't 
“Tm quite at sea.” 


a long sigh of relief. “I realize it, 


he muttered. 


“So am I,” returned Naomi, rathet 
grimly. “Quite. But I’m very glad you 
know. It must have been pretty awful for 


you before. ” 


af 


believing 


And 


what 


well, I 
but it 
Anyhow 
he passed his fingers nervously over his « 
look a bit of 
Jolly old Jukes always loses all my safety 


ct rather bad 


can't 


help 


seems 


Was. now 


tell 


much too splendid to be true. 


you me 
hin 


“anvhow, I must a sweep. 


razors, and I g some chips 
sometimes. ” 

Naomi saw that he 
But 


Jukes now. | 


“What a 
old 


you will do 


spoke truly. 
pind 
ask vou if 


shame! nevel about jolly 
want to 
a favour.” 


He 
“Ty! 


Nie 
was radiant in a second. 
But could as 
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** It was the utter de- 
jection of his whole 
attitude that 
nerved her go 


on ""—p. 59 


to 


I should like 


“Indeed you could. to come 
out here sometimes and read to you—cricket 
scores, 1f you want to hear them !—or talk, 
if you wouldn't be bored 

“Bored ! echoed ( lavenger, with some 


thing between a chuckle and a= eroan 
“Great Scott, what can I say Its no 

my trying to thank you—I should muff it. 
And I’m a selfish beast: lonely people often 


are, you know. I mustn't let vou 


holiday for me. 


“ 


spoil your 


sured 
Im a 


someone te 


sut it wouldn't spoil it,’ Naomi a 


“Indeed it wouldn't. 


him eagerly. 
solitary pelican here. I 


need 








talk to badly. So shake hands on it, won't 
you? ; 

And Mrs. 
window, saw, with intinite surprise, her twe 
and \ 


Eden, peeping from an upper 


solemnly igorously shaking 


lodgers 
hands. 
From that day lite was very different for 


the Blind Man Upstairs. 


He had something 


to look forward to; he breathed an un ' 
familiar atmosphere of comradeship and 
sympathy. 

Naomi, for her part, found this new in 





terest absorbing. Her letters to her widowed 
father in his city rectory became so full of 
it that poor Canon Aldous 
began to wonde1 vVaguel 
whether he ought to join his 
daughter at the end of the 


month instead of keeping 
his promise t mduct a 
ten-davs’ mission 1n a great 
northern town Phe Canor 
had profound faith in h 
daughters judgment . 
ae and he dearly loved I 
ducting missions He de 
cided not t incel his en 
gagement 
In the meantime, the F 
= interested Naomi became in 
: the Blind Man Upstairs, th 
more she distrusted Nat she 


heard of 


his return 
Captain ( enge te 
. mnie ag she ret rked to Mt F 
“&* Eden one day, that he 
thinks he fir his vw 
about better since the ] el ] i 
departed.” 
“Really, miss Perhay tha 
be because Mr. Jukes would 1 ‘ 
furniture about, so that the Capta 


proper] iearnt the 
And then one day the p 


broke 


neve 

of things 
gentleman nearly 
narrow stairs.” 
“Ah, ves, 

I thougl 


mused Naor 2 I remembet 


the stairs befor 


t about 


very odd 
‘But, law, miss, what a difference now ! 
hinte d the landlady ‘H not like the 
same gentleman, so to spe 
Naomi smiled. It ple 1 her to 1 2 


how great the difference f she kne\ 
that it was of her own 

Soon, tragments of kn non ery 
extraordinary in itself, | I f m 
selves into a dark mosa nt I's ming 
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One such fragment was a casual remark by 
Clavenger that he had been anxious to have 
as his attendant his old batman, one Hug- 
gins, a sort of military Mark Tapley. 

Vain efforts had been made to trace this 
man. By whom? By Jukes. Naomi could 
not help thinking that fresh efforts, 2o¢ by 
Jukes, might have a different result and 
ought to be made. 

One chance to find out 
whether Clavenger had had the best possible 
advice his eyes. It seemed he had 
been badly wounded in the head during the 
German push of March, 1918, and that, to 


day she seized a 


1 
about 


make room for another severe case, his step- 


mother had had him moved from the mili- 
tary hospital while he was still blinded in 
bandages and hardly able to walk. It was 
then that he had had the accident—a fall 
over an unnoticed rug—that had cost him 
his sight. By a quick question Naomi 
found that—as she had already guessed 


Jukes happened to be at 
The had 


sultation It was at this junc 


hand when he fell. 


country doctot suggested a con 


in london. 


as I 


ture, ar as Naomi could make out, that 
Clavenger had been subtly and insidiously 
led to believe that his face had been horribly 
and hope kk ssly 


He w 


she was far too sympathetic to probe deeper, 


disfigured by the original 


wound, 


eticent on the subject, and 


but she felt sure that it 


was a morbid dread 
of being seen that had deterred him from 
facing the journey to London and _ the 
specialists’ examination. 

‘You must think that I was a miserable 
coward,” he said to her; “but—well, it 
didn’t seem to matter much—not then. And 

you see—then | was rather glad that I 


couldn't see 


my own face.’ 

Naomi did not answer at once. Presently 
she asked “Youve heard of Sir Alured 
Wilcolm Yes He's a big pot, you know, 
\nd he happens to be my_ godfather. 
\nd at this very moment he is staying at 
Lyn If- if I ask him to come 


over, will 
you promise to let him look at your eyes? ” 


“In the middle of his holiday, poor 
begeat parried he, trying to hide his 
rising excitement. 

“Never mind. Well you 

‘l will do whatever you tell me to do,” 
said Clavenger, in an odd, hushed voice 
‘T have a reason now for wanting to se 
again,” 

“But,” began Naomi, suddenly terrified 
lest she should have waked wild, vain 
hopes, “but—it’s only just a chance, isn't 
it? And—even if Sir Alured can do 


61 


nothing—surely life might still be rather 
splendid? ” 

“xs, he said, gripping the 
arm of his chair with a tight, nervous grip. 
“God knows it might. . . if it could be—— 
He broke off abruptly, and then added: 
“When I whea I look 
ahead—but I mustn't let myself look ahead 
—if it’s going to be like it was—before you 
came.” 

Naomi 
that 


it might, 


remember—and 


held out 
almost 
quietly back again. 


her hand, so near his 
touched, and drew it 
When next she spoke 
plans track 


they 


it was about hei to down 


Huggins. 
That 


Snicket 


evening 


o>) 


Snee 


while she was playing the 
from The Mikado, 
Naomi thought carefully over all the points 
in the case, and the more she thought, the 
harde1 found it to laugh herself out of 
darkest surmises. Clavenger was the 
heir to the family estates. If he were to die 


song 


she 
her 


unmarried, the son of his father’s second 
wife would succeed. Jukes was the zeal- 
ously devoted adherent of the second 
family. After declaring himself unable to 
find the faithful soldier-servant whom 
Clavenger had been anxious to trace, he 
himself had been placed in charge of the 
blind man. By whom? For what end? He 
had fulfilled that trust. How? By 


choosing for his sightless master a habita- 


tion with narrow, crooked stairs: by 


luring 


him to walk on the cliff-edge; by placing 


obstacles in his way; by preventing him 
from shaving with safety-razors; by—most 
sinister factor of all—by confirming and 


strengthening in him the unfounded belief 


that he was intolerably disfigured. If, in 
despair, Clavenger had been tempted to 
take his own life, would not every oppor- 
tunity have been left open to him? 

If . . . Naomi shuddered, even while she 


tried to laugh at her own lurid imagination 
if the evil-visaged Jukes had thought 
itself how easy it 
would have been, and might still be, to 
give murder every appearance of accident o1 
\nd behind all this 

lurked the shadowy 
Though 


murder worth risking, 


cir- 
of 


stepson 


suicide. chain of 
cumstance 


Mrs 


figure 


Clavenger. het 


mentioned her very seldom, Naomi divined, 
as much from what he did not say as from 
what he said, that he had received scant 


sympathy from his father’s second wife. 


Now, as she reflected on these things, 
Naomi became exceedingly disquieted 
What could she do? To confide her sus- 


picions to Clavenger would be both foolish 
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She still hoped her search for 
Huggins might be ful, but it would 
probably take time. When Jukes returned 
Naomi shuddered again; had a 
fortnight still; it did not seem long. 
the weeks that 
Aldous had been the constant companion ot 
the Blind Man Upstairs no letter had come 
tor 
meditations 


and cruel. 


SsUuUCcC ( 
she 
Naomi 


During three 


But on the morrow of her anxious 
thickish 


him. 


arrived envelope 


addressed to: Captain Richard Miles 
Clavenger, D.S.O. Naomi put it in her 
jersey pocket and went out into the little 


garden. 
Not 
her 


ill figure of 


the 


many minutes later the t 


neighbour emerged from rose 
draped porcl 


this morning,” 
settled 


letter for v 


him, 


“ There is a 
Naomi told 
usual 
* he asked indifferently. 


su, 
when they were 
corner, 


s there? 


“ think,” said Naomi watching him, 
‘that it is a woman’s hand 

‘hen it must be from my stepmother,” 

he remarked with conviction, but without 


enthusiasm 


Naomi did not pause to ask herself why 
his answer and the tone of it gave her an 
odd little sense of pleasure. “Do you want 
to hear it?” she hinted, 

ood of you if you 


“It’s awfully 
would. . 


Naomi opened the envelope and found in 


it two letters, one beginn ng Dear Rick,” 
and the other headed simply “ Jukes.’ 
\fter a moment's reflection, she slipped the 
1 ’ . 
second into the por ket of het jersey, and 
proceeded to read the first aloud, with the 
omission I ne sentence 
** Deak Rick,—It is more than three weeks 
since I have had news of you from” Jukes. 
When he wrote last, he said you still had that 
Olish objection t going about You used 
to be so excessively energetic 


that this seems 
uded place like 


ifraid of being 


quite ridicul 


Torlvn you surely need 


seen by many people! 

‘**T had a letter yesterday from Hug The 
poor boy is in debt again H allowance is 
really not adequate His se nd polo pony has 
gone lame, and the vet’s bill is looming. ‘Tell 
Jukes to write at once Yours, 


Marcia.” 


Che Na mi 


sentence suppressed by was 
the one about the clusion of Torlyn It 
fully confirmed her tspicion that Myr 
Clavenger had created, and was determined 
to keep alive, her stepson’s tragic delusion 
regarding his disfigurement Naomi felt it 
must be war to the knife between “ Marcia’ 
and herself from that hour 





Clavenger listened in silen the letter, 


only a slight contraction of the brows be 
traving that he was far from be in 
sensible to its unsympathy en he Lid 
‘Jolly old Jukes is parted from his acti 
pen for the moment He prodigiou 


correspondent . 


Horace Wa 


ran! 3ut | wonder. 

‘IT know what you w Naomi t 
him quickly, and I wil ( cou 
Only, if you don’t mind, | think I won 
write till after Sir Alured ha eel Wil 
Mrs. ¢ lavenget be anxious: 

Chere was a touch of unco1 us bitter 
ness in his voice when he 

“About me? Good he ens, ? 3 
Ilugo . ‘ 

‘Il promise I won't put it off too ns 
was ‘all Naomi would conced \Wheneve 
she found herself alone, e | 1 up 
the letter destined for J ike L he crupl 
which would certain!y have det ed 
hour before were now 
on Clavenger’s behalf and ne wratl 
against “ Marcia 

** TuUKES,”’ ran the letter, \ 
silent so long? I) it I ‘ 

t N Lhe tra 
ible 2 | \ 
re nN ther in i \ 
Mr. H is in ta t 
tim l am w l at w 1 
that strumn i ir] \ \ 
mean iy that 
* fall ve wit tt 
be il N'¢ t I } i 
\ now t \\ at dest t 
let Ml ( 

One afternoon about a w ter, N 
was waitl on r ‘ 
Torlvn§ station f 


out a shigh tive \ erfect 
dre ed abun nt ! 
hade wh h mark the t 
auburn and re ! I 
uught mmMeaone ) ( 
glass and so it inv | ( ( 
eves jerked to and f 
watchful cat 
Naomi tepped 1 ward, t p 
of her charmu face t nee) ishe 
lencl | ha } n + 
pocket t her ! 
Mr Clavenge \ | 
m le 1 qe { tt 
Jukes! The ( ! 
Naomi nodded 
Ye Your wi t 
> That h ] é 
1 am it Was on the f t ‘ 





add, “the strumming girl downstairs,” but 
she repressed the impulse and_ finished— 
“a friend of Mrs. 

“Oh! Well, 
This is most 


Eden.” 
thank 
unfortunate. 


you for coming. 
Jukes ought i 
have found some way of letting me know.” 

“T don’t 


you need be anxious about Captain Claven- 


think,” said Naomi quietly, “that 


ver. He has been looked after as carefully 
as... as even you could wish.” 


\ subtle note of something like irony in 
her voice seemed to startle the elder woman. 
Taking one quick step backwards, she 
raised het glass to 
look at the girl’s 


face, and then let it 
fall again. 

“Indeed! Then if 
you will very kindly 
show me the nearest 
way nf 

“Tt’s not far,” said 
Naomi, “but it’s all 
uphill. Wouldn't it 
be a better plan for 
little ? 
There is a shady seat 


vou to rest a 





over there unde! 
that tree where the 
motor-buses stop. 
And there are one or 6 £ 


two things I feel | 


ought to tell 


you 
first.” 
With a surprised, 
half-protesting 
shi Mrs. Clay 
enger assented. It 


was obvious that 


the interview irked 
a nd perplexed her, 
but she controlled 
sigon—vet, 


When they 


her hand in het por kets, 


herself and made no 


were seated, Naomi, still with 
he ean: 

“T really meant to write to you to-day. 
And then your 


wire came And I’ve been 
awfully busy 1 hardly know what to tell 
you first. Captain Clavenger is leaving 
tor London to-morrow, and = 
“London ! echoed Clavenger’s © step 
mother, half rising. “Without Jukes!” 
Oh, Huggins has turned up at last. The 


day before vesterday And and. 


as a matter of fact, se eral othe things have 
hannene a.” 

The woman started at the sound of the 
name; but iron elf-mastery triumphed 
‘Huggins ? Ah, I remember. Indeed 
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* And who,’ shrilled Mrs. Clavenger, 


‘who dared read them? *” 


Well, perhaps I had better see my step- 


son now. He is expecting me?” 
“No. He doesn’t know. Please, wait 
just one minute more wait till you 


have heard why he is going to London.” 


The 


girl’s earnestness seemed to perturb 





Drawn by 
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—p. 


the chill-eved but she 


she 


creature beside her, 


controlled herself again, and all said 


was: “You are very well informed about 
mn) stepson’s plans. | suppose 7 may hear 
them?” 

“He is going to London,’ explained 
Naomi in a voice.that thrilled oddly, and 
almost broke, “because because his eyes 
have been examined by Siu Alured 
Wilcolm.” 

Mrs. Claveneer was silent, but her thin 
lips were not still 

‘In a few days,’ Naomi went on, “there 
is going to be an operation. ‘They say it 
will restore the sight of one eve and_ per- 


haps do some good to the other.” 


With a high-pitched cry, Mrs. Clavenger 


rose: “It is impossible! 
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and cruel. She still hoped her search for 
] sful, but it 


Huggins might be succes 
Jukes returned 


VW hen 
had a 


1 again; 


would 
probably take time 
Naomi ec 
fortnight still; it did not seem long. 
During the three that 
Aldous had been the constant companion ot 
the Blind Man Upstairs no letter 


shuddet she 


veeks Naomi 
had come 
But on the morrow of her anxious 
arrived a_ thick 
aptain Richard 

Naomi put it in 


for him. 


sh envelope 
Wile s 


her 


meditations 
addressed to: (¢ 
Clavenger, D.S.O. 
jersey pocket and went out into the little 
garden. 

Not minutes later the 


many tall figure of 


her neighbour emerged from the rose 
draped porcl 
“ There is a letter for you, this morning,” 


when they settled 


Naomi told 


reir usual 


him, were 


in ¢t corner. 
he asked indifferently. 
Naomi 


hand.’ 


there ? 


think,” said watching him, 


‘that it is 
Then it 


yman’s 


be from my stepmother,” 


a w 


must 


he remarked with conviction, but without 
enthusiasm 

Naomi did not pause to ask herself why 
his answer and the tone of it gave her an 
odd littl ense of plea ure ‘Do you want 
to hear it?” she hinted 

“It’s awfully od of vou .. If you 


would. 
Naomi opened the envelope and found in 
letters ! Dear Rick,” 


* Tukes.’ 


it two 
and the 


one 


other headed 


er nning 


ny \ 
imply 


After a moment's reflection, she slipped the 
second Into the por ket ot her “jersey, and 
pi eeded to read he first aloud, with the 
omission of one sentence 

* Dear Rick,—It is more than three weeks 
since I have had news of you from Jukes. 
When he wrote last, he 1id yu still had that 


wlish objection t gon about You used 
to be so excessively energetic 


t that this seems 
quite ridiculous In a_ secluded place like 
Torlvn vou surely need not be afraid of being 
seen by many people! 

I had a letter yesterday from Hug The 


boy is in debt 


poor agal! H allowance 1 
really not adequate. His second polo pony has 
gone lame, and the vet's bill is looming Tell 
Jukes to write at once Yours, 


Marcia 
Naomi was 
the one about the clusion of Torlyn It 
fully that Mr 


Clavenger had created, and was determined 


I he sentence 


uppre ed by 


confirmed het tspicion 


to keep alive, he tepson tragic delusion 
rarding his disfigurement Naomi felt it 
must be war to the knife between “ Marcia ” 


and herself from that hour. 





Clavenger listened in silence to the lette1 
only a slight contraction of the brows bi 
traying that he was far from being in 
sensible to its unsympathy Then he said 
‘Jolly o!d Jukes is parted frot ctiv 
pen for the moment He prodigiou 


Horace Walpole an al 


correspondent ; 


ran! But | wonder. 

[ know what you wonder,” Naomi t ‘ 
him quickly, and I wil irse ! 
Only, if you don’t mind, L 1 k | won't 
write till after Sir Alured | eel \\ 
Mrs. Clavenger be anxio 

There was a touch of ut r 
ness in his voice when he 

“About me? C01 t en } B 
Hlugo eae 

‘I promise I won't put ff ng, 
was ‘all Naomi would nee \\ neve 
she found herself alone, e | ed up 
the letter destined for J Ik¢é L he crupl 
which woul | certain! have eterred 
hour before were now 
on Clavengs r’s behalf and ( n t 


against ~ Marcia 


* JUKES,”’ ra t! letter, \ 


silent » long 1) it 
pect W Lhe tra 
bk S | \ 
re I t i , 
Mr. yi n ta It 
tim lam w l at w 
that strumn n irl \ 
mean \ 1 1 i { ( 
il] 1 vith | t 


\ t t 
et Ml ( i 
One afternoon al t a we ter, N 
Was Waltl «a ( < 
Torlyvi tation for t | 
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add, “the strumming girl downstairs,” but 
she repressed the impulse and_finished— 
“a friend of Mrs. Eden.” 
“Oh! Well, thank 
This is most unfortunate. 


you for coming. 
Jukes ought io 
have found some way of letting me know.” 

“J don’t think,” said Naomi quietly, “that 
you need be anxious about Captain Claven- 
ger. He has been looked after as carefully 
as... as even you could wish.” 

\ subtle note of something like irony in 
her voice seemed to startle the elder woman 
Taking quick 
raised het glass to 
look at the 
face, and then let it 
fall again. 


one step backwards, she 


girl’s 
Then if 


you will very kindly 
show me the nearest 


“Indeed ! 


Wa\ 

“It’s not far,” said 
Naomi, “but it’s all 
uphill. Wouldn't it 
better 


be a plan for 


you to rest a little? 
There is a shady seat 
ovel there ‘ unde 


that tree where the 





motor buses stop. 
\nd there are one or ¢ s 
two things I feel I 


WO . 
ought to tell 


first.” 


you 


ty 


With a surprised 


half-protesting 
Shrug Mrs. Clay 


engel assented. It 
that 


irked 


Was oby lous 
the interview 

a nd perplexed her, 
but she 


sign—yet. 


controlled herself and made no 


When they seated, Naomi, still with 
ier hands in her pockets, began : 

“T really meant to write to you to-day. 
And then your wire And 
awfully busy | what to tell 
you first. Captain leaving 
tor London to-morrow, and... 


were 
} 
I 


came. I’ve been 


hardly know 
Clavenger is 
“London!” echoed Clavenger’s — step 


mother, half rising. “Without Jukes!” 


“Oh, Huggins has turned up at last. The 


day before yesterday \nd and 


a> at atter of tact, seve 


Mappened 


The woman started at the sound of the 
name; but iron elf-mastery triumphed 
‘Huggins Ah, - remember. Indeed 


* And who,’ shrilled Mrs. Clavenger, 


‘who dared read them?’ “'—p. 64 


ral other things have 


Well, perhaps I had better see my step- 
son now. He is expecting me?” 
“No. He doesn’t know. Please, 
just minute more wait till 
have heard why he is going to London.” 
The 


Wait 


one you 


girl’s 


earnestness seemed to perturb 





Drawn by 
G. Wilkinson 


the chill-eved creature beside her, but she 


controlled herself agaln, and all she said 
was: “You are very well informed about 
my stepson’s plans. I suppose / may heat 
them?” 

He is going to London,” explained 


Naomi in a voice.that thrilled oddly, and 
almost broke, “ hecause—because his eyes 
have been examined — by Si \lured 
Wilcolm.” 

Mrs. Clavenger was silent, but her thin 


lips were not stil 


‘In a few davs,”’ Naomi went on, “there 
is gone to be an operation, They say it 
will restore the sight of one eve and per 
haps do some good to the other,” 


Mrs. Clavenger 


ched crv, 


With a high-pit 


rose It is impossible ! 
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He is at Mrs: 


Wilcolm. They 


“Sir Alured is quite sure 
Eden’s now with Lady 
came over this morning because 
because I asked them to.” 

“They are friends of yours? ” asked Mrs 
Clavenger without 
to know what she asked, or to listen with 
much interest for the answe1 

“My father’s oldest friends,’ Naomi told 
her. 


mechanically, seeming 


“Then it was you,’ breathed Mrs. Cla 
venger, “you y 

Naomi met het 
proudly. “Yes, 

The older woman was silent for a minute 
Her face had 
of fury and fear. 

“Well,” she said at last, with 
effort, “I thank 


you have not told me you 


host le, frightened eyes 


it was I.” 
hardened into a gréy mask 
an obvious 


Miss 


mame... for 


must you, 
your really excessively kind interest in my 
afflicted stepson.” 

“Afflicted, yes,” returned Naomi steadily, 
“but not disfigured.” 

Mrs. 


her mouth 


Clavenger’s gloved hand leapt to 


“What do you mean?” she 
gasped. 
“Don’t,” urged Naomi, in a low 


Perhap 


voice, 
“please don’t ask me to explain 
remembe1 


you will understand if you 


that Jukes has been in hospital for five 
weeks . . . and someone had to open yout! 
letters.” 

“And who,” shrilled Mrs. Clavenger, 


“who dared read then 

“7 da.” 

“Vou did! 

was there in any letter of 
that 


And, even if you did, what 
mine to Juke 


could interest anvone else 


“T wont trv to answer that.” returned 


Naomi rising “i'd ‘ 
I didn’t tell anybody) I don’t mean to. | 
shall] forget, if I can.” 


Mrs. 


rathe r not. NOU 


Clavenger drew 


a sharp breath « 
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THINGS THAT MATTER 


by Kev Arthur Pringle 





THE DANGERS OF REACTION 


IFE is such a complicated affair that 
none of us can pretend to seize all its 
bearings or take in all its aspects. The 

more reason, therefore, not to overlook any 
factor that is of vital importance; in which 
category reaction is certainly to be reckoned, 
We are first 
importance to our actions because of their 


attaching 


right, of course, in g 
effect on other people; but how often do we 
effect on ourselves? 
that all acts 
consequences shoot in as 


tay to think of their 
as a rule, 


remembe1 
react, that the 
well as shoot out? 

Not only is this the case, but it is an 
great issues of 
frequently decided by 
At all events, this 
“things that 


open question whether the 


ue are not more 


reaction than by action. 


is emphatically one of the 
matter”: and as we look into it we shall 


perhaps be surprised at the many and varied 
Anything 


ve to the dangers of 


ys in which it affects us all. 
that makes us wisely al 
puts into our hand an essential key 

to happy and efficient living. 


reaction 


The Aftermath 
To make this clear, I need only appeal 


} 


to experiences with which we are. all 


f oa2 . a hl ’ 
familiar lake, as an obvious example, the 
world situation as it Six vears 
; 
} 


hen we 


exists to-day, 
10. v 


£0, were in the midst of the, 
tension and crisis of the war, we presented 
the enemy. All classes of 
tl 


a solid front to 


ur OWN community and all ie nations 
¢ he) . 
ghting with us were bound together by the 


common cause, and, broadly speaking, all 
showed at their best under the stern demand. 
If anyone had then foretold the irritation 
and strife and « 


developed, who would have believed him ? 


ross purposes that have since 


No one except those who already knew that 
passionate enthusiasm and strenuous effort, 
ho matter how 


inevi 


splendid their cause, must 


And this is 
from, in the 





tably bring their reaction, 
what we are 
1615 


now suffering 


OS 














aftermath of war. It is a dangerous and a 
disagreeable experience; but if we accept it 
as part of the price of an unprecedented 
triumphantly surmounted, we 
shall not be unduly depressed. We shall 
only feel that a new and no less heroic 
demand is being made on the best that we 
can give, 


emergency 


g 
In the quieter byways of individual life 
It is one 
he commonplaces of bereavement or mis- 


the same kind of thing happens. 


> 
of t 


fortune that when the shock first comes upon 
us there is cither a merciful stunning, which 
prevents our realizing all that it means, or 
there is at the moment so much that has to 
be done that our very activity dulls the 
It is afterwards that the pain gathers 
loss reveals its signifi- 
for when our strength is spent and 
tragedy has its full 
Hence the marvellous 


blow. 
keenness and the 
cance ; i 
we have time to think, 
chance and takes it. 
“keeping up” and the subsequent breaking 
down that, by observation or at first hand, 
we are so familiar with. 


The Battlefield of Temptation 

On the battlefield of temptation this is an 
reflect 
more convinced am I that those 


everyday happening. The more | 
on it, the 
who speak in the name of religion usually 

° . , } 
do less than justice to the great fight which 
the generality of people put up against 

KE egards conventional 


depravity 


temptation. ‘ven as 
lip-service the doctrine of total 
has to a large extent lost its vogue; but 
there are still too many preachers who, in 
their own wav, seem ready to say, with Mr, 
Bernard Shaw’s old lady, “Of course, we’re 
that’s religion.’? On 


all miserable sinners : 
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the contrary, it oug 


ht to be a great part ol 


religion, and especially of preaching, to 


proclaim the fine way in which so many 


| , 
without fuss, pursue the 


vou like to call it so 


men and women, 
Way 0. quict and il 
humdrum goodness 

Does this strike you as too complacent and 


optimistic in view of the freq ient moral 


downfalls we all know so about :? 
verdict, take it in 


junction with what I am now going to say. 


mucn 


Before giving con- 


youl 


For here, again, we are up against the 


hap] 


ened to 


putting forth all his 


dangers of reaction. It has 
many a man that, afte 
strength and beating off temptation, he ha 
sheathed his 
sword too soon. The point is, no victory of 
that kind is 
leaves a 


nevertheless fallen because he 


won without exhaustion It 


man mqueror, but with spent 


strength and frayed nerves, and therefon 


- . 
largely at the mercy of the next influence 
+} + 1 9 } } f } ‘ 
that plays upon him For such ife tha 
from its warfare there is no fina 
Truce or armistice there may be, but at any 
moment the fight may be renewed, the mort 


dangerously because it rm is insidiously 


After the Battle 
On this, as on so man ther 


human 


expe ence, the New Testament 


pr VE now ne sto permanent Ca ( 

It is, ) nstance significan lat, im the 
‘ unt of Cl s tempt n. it was aft 
the tempte 1 left H tha ings came 
ind ministered unto Hin We must not 
brin a lite 1 mind to this 
ttempt CX] ( eat 
ordeal mean Hin bu it icast Wo 1 


cto } He 1 t needed and wa 
cial] n \ f ne hel; The fight 
all thro ! stern and l al, but the 
( 1 i ! I { eneth the ter pter ha 
been beaten oft season Phe ange 
une after the battle 
| 1 in | I ‘ is d 
! know meat Never, prol 
ably, do the ten i Irir 0 f 
indulyence -_ b menace 
when the it s in e af math o 
big strain we ve s surmount 
ir, sa i ( ness in wv 
ou nte ! t ) ( Iné ) { 
op to seit man. we cant een a 
full ten i ‘ ve ‘ ¢ 1x 
nd find reli ‘ And the 
it we more 1 eve eed é ead 
n p that we can ne l That ye 





stand in the 


to stand.’’ Che m: 


rn} 
may be able to 


aone all, 


having 


wrote that knew the ’ and downs 
human nature he underst 1 how eas 


is for us to fall in the h of vi 


+} fe + ¢} , fy 
win the action and to lose wcll 


when € Imm 


The After-effects of Happiness 
It is the same \\ tu to 
side of life Happiness, n 
than trial, exacts its after-t \ fan 


l istration OF this is to be found in wi 


| may call our pos ia\ expt en j 


than once I have f 1 pe 





( 1 m 
Y { 
‘ | ] 
\ K ] 
enia I CV 
take 
t } 
be entire 1 strange \ 
ot surse, expose ‘ I 
vielding to the ea ‘ 
v se inst | be ‘ ( 
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ipply an te i 
ve but ¥ 
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neerned vision n ’ ¢ 
1 { e ae 
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Peter wa eaking t - ‘ 
than 1 himselt ven he 
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BY inde finite ryt . , 


The Return to the Mundane 
What is more to ou pre nt 1 nt 


narrative igvests that even tor (¢ 
return » mundane i “ f 
( \s it Lo em tive I 
between the ( is\ ) 

( lemands of eart H 
brought nto rud mime 


na tive it mak 
e tact nat ! I ‘ e } 
celed nae t I 
in T¢ H 
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This helps to explain a rather disconcert- 
ing fact which we must all have noticed, 
namely, that people are peculiarly liable to 
irritability and depression after enjoying a 
time of spiritual uplifting or religious 
emotion. In that remarkable novel, “The 
Way of All Flesh,’’ Samuel Butler says that 
Theobald, the central clerical personage of 
the story, “was always in a bad temper on 
Sunday evening.’’ And he adds this reflec- 
tion: “Whether it is that they are as much 
bored with the day as their neighbours, or 
whether they are tired, or whatever the 
cause may be, clergymen are seldom at their 


best on Sunday evening This is flavoured 


with its author’s peculiar brand of cynicism, 

but, nevertheless, it carries an undeniable 

truth, When you come to think of it, it 
' 1 

1 





or< 


er of things that, after 
»f spiritual tension and mental strain, 


= 


vitality should run low and nerves be on 
‘dge. It is because they fall victims to this 


danger that many preachers, while con- 
tinually inspiring others, 


selves from the condemnation that they are 
hard to live with. 


cannot save them- 


The Danger of Unused Emotions 
But I must leave myself space for one o1 


two practical suggestions as to how best to 


deal with the temptations I have been re- 


calling. They point a _ truth strongly 
insisted on by modern psychology, namely, 
the danger of unused emotions, FEvery 

me you feel without translating the feeling 


into action, every time you indulge an 
emotion and fail to embody it in conduct, 
you do yourself harm— always, of course, 
be a healthy one. 


supposing the emotion to 
T sorrows of an 


To shed tears over! the 


into ecstasies over 


imaginary heroine, to 





the f a stage-hero, to be stirred to 
the depths by beautiful enery or music, 
without making any genuine effort to link 
these emotions on to the prosaic experiences 
of your everyday life--what is this but to 


feed yourself with unused and therefore un 


healthy sentiment? That is the way in 
which people become s oppy, dreamy and 
generally unsatisfactory. 

The true corrective is scrupulously to 
form the habit of carrying over your “good 
times ”"—of religion, holidavs, business suc 


cess, or whatever it may be—into the midst 


of the pet mcerns of the ordinary davy’s 
work You cannot stay on the mount. of 
transhieuration, but 1 n bring much of 

Mspiration down w » vou to earth 


Holiday Mmnot be made to stretch beyond 
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heir appointed period, but the strength and 
lappiness gathered in them can make them- 
selves felt in many ways throughout the rest 
of the year. 


+ 
t 
} 
I 


Preserving the Vision 

This is another way of saying that, 
although our times of exceptional uplifting 
and joy pass from us all too quickly, they 


’ d 
need not be really lost. They may seem to 
go altogether; but, if we take reasonable 
pains, they can be preserved, in a different 
form and in various ways, as a permanent 
influence in our lives. The vision passes 
from the sky, but it may remain in our 
hearts. The rapture and the ecstasy come 
and go, but their effect may abide in the 
steady hopes and fidelities of the rest of our 
days. 

So, when all is said, the dangers of re 
action, real as they are, need not be our 
undoing. By determining, first and last, 
to translate all our experiences into prac- 
tical usefulness and service, by refusing to 
ro any 
1 both 


let any inspiration be fruitless or 
emotion remain idle, we may take witl 
hands all that life has honourably to give, 
so that ourselves and others are lastingly 
the gainers Z 
‘ sjo 

The Quotation 

You have been pondering and studying. 
Somehow it has become clear to you, let us 
say, that there is a God. The super-natural 
behind the natural, the will behind all 
forces, has revealed itself to you. ... But 
very soon, if you are a true seeker, your 
nature begins to feel and hear a stir upon 
the other side of it. Under the windows 
which look toward the world, the tumult 
of the needy life of your fellow-men comes 
rising up to you. You begin to feel that the 
practical life may be needed to complete the 
meditative life; and your own life, open on 
hoth sides—on this side to the vision and 
on that side to your fellow-men—grows rich 

. 


and Sacred, 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
se 

THE PRAYER 

UR Father, we thank Thee that, from time to 

time, there come to us wonderful visions 
which illumine the road of our daily journey; 
and that, while we do our best to fulfil each duty 
that falls on us, our souls are haunted by ideals 
and hopes beyond anything we can yet attain. 
On the mount of rapture and in the valley of 
service, in the hour of inspiration and in the day 
of battle, help us to be ready to receive all that 
hou hast to bestow, and to give to others all 
that they need. 








The M 7] S ft er Y All About the New Discoveries 


of the By 


Ductless Glands Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E. 


’ 
Dr. Saleeby is contributing another series of articles to my New Volume. 
In this he explains clearly and simply the new cure for Diabetes 
**Insulin”—and the latest discoveries concerning the use of the Ductless ' 
Glands of the body. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE DUCTLESS GLANDS 





incapable ot proper development as his 


body. 


Unheard-of Results 

Absolutely nothing whatever used to avail 
for these pitiful children. But the matter 
was taken up by men of science and doc- 
tors, 


honoured 


notable amongst whom was my 
friend Sir Victor 


ereat enemy of alcohol, whose life was sac- 


| lorsley > the 


rificed uselessly during the war because he 
was not persona grata to high authority in 
land. Horsley 
proved that the lack of the thyroid secretion 


our alcohol-worshipping 


accounts for such diseases as cretinism. The 
next step was to obtain thyroid glands from 
them to the 
Unheard-ot resulis followed. 


cretin 
To-day 
Thyroid 
obtained in tablets from 
any chemist, and is used not only for the 
cure of cretinism and the corresponding dis- 


sheep and administer 


the thing is a commonplace. “ 


substance” can be 


ease in adults, which is called myxordema, 


but also for many other purposes, the secre 


, 
tion of the thyroid being versatile as well as 
potent and important effects 
many of the functions of the body. 
for the little gland that 
less and superfluous. 


having upon 
So much 


seemed function 


*Useless”’ but Indispensable 

Seated on the top of each kidney, like a 
tiny cap, is a little gland called accordingly 
the adrenal or suprarenal gland. It is so 
insignificant and so often buried in fat that 
lor many 


decades the anatomists 


noticed it at all. 


nevel 
It has no duct and seems 
useless. To-day we know that life would 
without it. As the blood 
passes through this tiny mass of living cells 
to nourish them they add to it the substance 
now called adrenalin, and first identified by 
1 Japanese worker in 


be impossible 


\merica, and this 
adrenalin does wonders for our 
disease of the 


lives. In 
adrenal glands we 
In health, their secretion, added 
to the blood, “keeps us going” 


suffer 
severely. 
in special 
It tones up the heart and the blood 
vessels, and is 


Ways, 
espec ially and instanta 
neously called upon in all kinds of emet 
gene ies. When 
or when he is 


a man ts angry and fights, 
frightened and must run 
away, or when any special demand is made 
upon his vital resources, an extra supply of 
adrenalin is instantaneously added to his 
blood, an extra supply of sugar for the heart 
and muscles to burn up is added to it from 
the reserves elsewhere, and now, with heart 


beating more powerfully, all the circula 


Ha 


tion toned up, and the adrenalin acting so 
that the 
wanted most, the 


where it is 
faced 


blood is distributed 
emergeen y may be 


with success. 


An Automatic Controller 

Many a wounded in the 
abdomen during the war, did not bleed to 
called forth 
by the emergency of the fight had shunted 
all his blood to his muscles and closed the 
rf the body. 


brave soldier, 


death, because the adrenalin 


blood vessels to other parts 


Adrenalin does many other remarkable 


things for us when we are under the in 


fluence of various emotions; and when col- 
lected from the adrenal glands ot an ox or 
a sheep it furnishes an extremely valuable 
agent in the service of the surgeon who has 
to pertorm an operation on any part of the 
body where must be 


bleeding rigorously 


controlled. 

At the base of the brain, inside the skull, 
is a tiny gland called the pituitary. Its 
“internal secretion”—as we call the pro- 
ducts of the ductless glands does many re 
markable things for us. It controls growth 
in some leads to 


Wav, and in excess it 


gigantism, <All giants have extra 


large 
pituitary glands. 
of this 


\lso part ol the secretion 


gland has a very valuable action 


which serves nowadays to save the lives of 


many mothers who would otherwise die 
when their babies are born. 
The “** Pancreas” 


The latest discovery in this field—there 


are doubtless many more to come—has to 
do with a very well-known gland called the 
pancreas, which has a large duct and has 


long been known valuable 


di 


to produce a 





gestive juice. That seemed to be all we 


needed to know about the pancreas. Some 


times we order the pancreas of an ox o1 


sheep from the butcher under the name of 


the sweetbread, a delicacy for invalids o1 


an item in a long dinner, but no striking 


virtues have ever been attached to it as an 
: 


article of diet. In the last 


ever, someone discovered by the microscope 


century, how 


that there are tiny “islands” of cells in the 


pancreas which have nothing to do with 


making the pancreatic juice. It is a good 
rule in these days to assume that Nature 
is not a fool, and that she usually has a 


These 


cells, lving here and there in the pancreas, 


reason for her doings. islands of 


are not merely something left over or d¢ 


veloped by an accident when the pancreas 
Further ca 


was made. reful and prolonged 
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inquiry showed that these islands are really 
a ductless gland that lies scattered here and 
there within the tissue of the duct-provided 
gland called the pancreas, These islands 
add a mysterious and potent something to 
the blood, without which we cannot burn 
up our sugar. 


Diabetes 

The blood must always contain not less 
than a certain quantity of sugar or else the 
heart must stop for lack of fuel. The 
special kind of sugar in the blood is called 
glucose, and all the starch and sugar we 
consume in otir food is destined to keep the 
blood supplied with glucose. But some un- 
fortunate people can scarcely use thei 
glucose. It accumulates and incommodes 


them, and thev are feeble for lack of the 


energy with which it should provide them. 
They are victims of the disease called dia 
betes, one of the most remarkable and in 
teresting of all diseases from the point ot 
view of scientific curiosity, and unhappily 
most deadly to its victims. They must not 


touch any food containing starch or sugat 
their lives are almost paralysed, and very 
probably consumption or pneumonia comes 
along and kills them because they have no 
vital resources with which to stand up 
against it. 


What “Insulin” Is 


Vainly for decades have we tried to cure 
this disease by administering the pancreas of 
the ox or sheep, as we can and do cure 
cretinism by the use of the thyroid. The 
foregoing facts were familiar when I was a 
medical student in the nineteenth century. 
3ut last year, when I was in Toronto, every 
one was talking of a remarkable achieve 





ment of a young Canadian doctor who had 


been working in the ph | depart 
ment of the university in that ca 

Dr. Banting found the source ot our failure 
The fact is that the precious secretion of 
the islands is digested and spoilt if, when 


we try to get it, it comes in contact with the 
powerful digestive juice produced by tl 
rest of the pancreas. Dr. Bantir round % : 
way of getting the island product, which hi 
calls insulin, without letting it be spoilt in 


this fashion, and this insulin is the precio 


new medicine, based upon, directly derived » 
from Nature and her laws, which now gives 
life and happiness to hosts of ibet ib 
jects in all lands. It is expel 
be standardized in strength, f t is ver 
potent, and too large a daost burn up 
all the glucose in a man’s bos and leave 
him at death’s door until a spe 1 dose of 
this vital sugar is injected into his blood fot 
his relief 

Plenty of commercially-minded persons 
would offer preparation pre 
tended to have the merit ns 
they were allowed to Phere e in this 
count! the whole matter hi en pl r 
in the hands of the Medical Research Coun 
cil, an official body acting under the P 
Council in the interests | 
whole. The supply of insulin is beir 
cheapened and made o al ndant that w 
have some to spare tor need a etics in 
France and elsewhere who 1 st due 
it; and the great Dominior Canada 
proved herself a worthy dauchtet ot the ‘ 
land that gave Harvey and Jenner 
Lister and Horsley to the world 

Such are some of the re 
reverent and faithful tud f Nature and | 


her beneficent laws. 


«Next month Dr. Saleeby will write on “The Care of the Teeth’) 
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“The Woman of Knockaloe ” 


is the story of a great-hearted woman whose love fought with her inherited 


racial hatred, was doomed by the world’s bitterness. but proved stronger 

than Death, In the elemental power of such love the author traces the = 

future Salvation of Mankind. Human, moving, as simple as a child's story Net 
I London 


as pure as a mountain stream, it is a little ma 
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What Time are You Givin 


O 


Reading this Winter? 


A Practical Talk on the Choice of Books 
By E. R. McCarter 


The long evenings are upon us. 


F all the mental interests and recrea- 
tions which divert us in modern life, 
has the 

The lecture has 
a very limited and rapidly dwindling useful- 


probably reading strongest 


and most lasting influence. 


ness 


, the stage appeals only to the few, and 


the cinema, while gradually rising above 


its early crudities, can never have any very 


important influence, except among the 
almost illiterate. ‘A man is what he 
reads” becomes more and more literally 


true as time goes on, and so it is plain that 
careful 
are to make the best of life. 


uur reading must be given con- 


sideration if we 


What the Great Men Say 


The choice of books is naturally our first 
concern, and in this matter the counsel of 
great men is rather contradictory. Lord 
Sherbrooke says: * Form a habit of reading, 
read what you like, the habit of reading 
better books will come when you have a 


habit of reading the inferior and exactly 
opposite to this we have men like Mr. Henry 
James and the late Mt 
advising us to choose only books in the very 
hrst Tor 
that 
authors is a 


Frederic Harrison 


excellence e, an 1 


ot 


rank literary pro 


second-rate 


Who 1 


testing the reading 


wicked waste of time. 
to be our guide ? 

Probably for 
between 
] 


1 course midway 
will be most suit 
Lord Sherbrooke’s 
prove dangerous to follow, for 
books 
break; 


of 
extremes 


most us 
these 
ab On the one hand, 
advice might 
the inferior is a 
to 
Harrison’s counsel 

of it 


derive more 


reading of 
which difticult 
Mr. 


most 


habit 
the 
is rather 


is while on 


other hand 
for 


man 


violent 


that a 


us, and 1s evident 


may enjoyment, 
more inspiration and encouragement from a 
he 


whom he cannot 


second-rate writer whom an appreciate 


than from a greater 


properly understand 


write! 


Hlow are you going to spend them ? 
In indiscriminate novel-skimming—or in worth-while reading ? 


view the valu 
ot the 
itself, but on the man who is to read it, and 


ol 


only on 


From a practical point 


a book depends not book 
there is a world of wisdom in the old adage, 
“No profit is where is no pleasure taken. 
Hence, make 


cursions into writers who do not appeal to 


while we should often in- 


us, the greater part of our reading should 
be in books which we can read with pleasure 
and without the : 


understand weariness ot 


conscious. effort. 
Individual Preferences 
\W\ oe 


books, 


that 
have 


must remember, however, in 


as in everything else, we our 


individual preferences, and that frequently 


“one man’s meat another man’s poison, 
so that of two bo of exactly equal 
literary merit one may delight us while the 
other leaves us cold. Individual taste is 
strong in serious fiction, stronger still in 
poetry, but strongest of all in humour. We 
often speak of a great humorist as “the man 
who made the whole world laugh,” but 
generally it is a case of one half the world 
being made to laugh while the other looks 
on and wonders what t rest are laughing 
at Very rarely does a humorist succeed in 
amusing everyone, 

Chis individual preference is a matter of 
personality and temperament, and while a 
man cannot altogether thwart his tempera- 
ment he can at least keep it under reason 
able control. Temperament is the horse 
upon which a man must ride through life, 
and he cannot chanee h steed, but it is 
better that he should hold the reins than be 
strapped to the horse’s back So, while 
generally following the natural “bent ” of 
our own mind, we should dip into books and 
even subjects which do not appeal to us, 
and which, perhaps, we cons ler outside our 
scope. Many subjects which repel at. fir 
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are very interesting once a start 


has been made, and we lost 


propel 


many very real 


and satisfying interests in life because we 


cannot overcome our natural aversion trom 


entering a new subject. In reading, the 


greatest joys are for the reader who has the 


nerve to “take the plunge,” and we must 
remember that the man who stands knee 
deep in the shallows will always be cold, 


while the swimmer: 
the time of his life. 


in deep water is having 


Plan Out a Course of Study 


If we 


can give a reasonable amount of 
time to reading, it is a very good thing to 


plan out a course of reading and to read 
systematically. But» we must not take too 
much upon ourselves, lest we convert a 


Generally, 
the period of systematic reading should not 


pleasure into mere drudgery. 


be more than one-half of the whole time we 


can devote to books, and if we draw up a 
should let it 
the leisurely 
stiff a 
will probably go 
the way of our New Year resolutions 


As for the 


there 


programme or time-table, we 


err, and err generously, on 


side. If we set ourselves too pace 


our “systematic reading ’ 


actual planning of the course, 


are several methods. In reading for 


information as when 


‘ 


studying for an 
‘exam”) we usually follow up certain sub 


jects, but in reading for recreation and 


pleasure it is much more interesting to take 
read all of his 
‘we can lay our hands on,” or 


some one writer and works 
a representa 
tive selection of his books if he happe ns to 
voluminous author. In 


be an unusually 


formation gained in this way is usually very 
the casual 
the 


name will bring to our minds a host of fact 


readily remembered, for even 


mention in conversation§ of author's 


1 


which otherwise would have been lost from 


our memory. 


The Danger of Monotony 


If this system is not carefully regulated, 
however, there is alway the danger of 
monotony, and the mind dislikes being sut 


feited with 
the 
life, 


such a course with a 


one class of food 


Variety is 
} 


leaven of 
and 


’ 
ld 
should 


few books 


generally we 


of altogether 


different type. Fer example, if we have 
been reading up the novel of a= rather 
emotional and idealistic author, such as 


Dickens, a novel in a colder, more re 
strained style, with perhap 1 dash of 
cynicism, as in many of Thacket vor} 

is a first-class mental tonic and will send us 


reading, as, indeed, it is of 


intersperse 





back to our original writer with renewed 
zest fhe eynical author to the mu 
what quinine ts to the bod) bitte perhe ) 


but wholesome, and few I l ( ever 
likely to suffer from an overdose either 
body ol mind, 

Humour is also invaluable for cleari 


the mental vision, particularly if our cou 


of reading is deficient in t exceller 
quality. Almost every great writer 
clined to lay emphasis on or Le f lif 
and a dash of humour is unequalled f re 
storing one’s sense of proportior Time 
spent in reading clean, healthy, imor 
stories is never wasted; the art of laugh 

is an intensely practical one, and the mar 
who loses the “knack” of seen the tut 


side of things ts in danger of be 


extremist in ordinary matters and fanat 


in religion, a hindrance to humanity, and 
burden to himself 


The Standard Authors 


In reading many of our standard author 
we do well to remember ] Bi 
remark that “the worst ot t ( re 
thinkers is that they so frequent thou 
wrong.” Many of our greatest writers wert 
men of violent and reactiona Opinio! 
and we must expect to find mu prejud 


mingled with the thought, n 


with the gold. Ruskin, for example, aln 


invariably be gan DY fla ( I 
turn every authority on. the ye 
thus Ruskin'’s book are better read 
stimulants to thought than as reliable, « 
fully considered works on ( ee 
which he deal 

Indeed, if our time for readir n 
we may sometimes be well adv it le ‘ 
he standard authors unread, and to get 
few concise modern books on the 
which we are interested esp ly he 
we do this in the case Pp 
science, in which we m fre ently fir 
standard author holdir Dit nm 
known to be quite untenable 1 we 
would probably be wasting our time if 
waded laboriou ly throuel the thirty 
volumes of Butfon’s “ Natu History,” and 
a short modern work on the 1 
give us the full benefit of Buffor addit 





to our knowledge of 


Novel Reading 


Novel reading is a 
pastime, but it Is a ‘ et 
do not let the fiction habit \ ill othe 
reading off the field. and pre e nove 
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The chief requirement of a novel 
shall be life, that its 
shall be and women, 


are good. 


is that it true to 


characters real men 


not mere puppets with the author as thei 


manipulator. In novel reading our tem 


perament will lead us very strongly in some 
one direction, but we 
“favourite author 


not overdo the 
shall tend 
Only 
by reading a wide range of novels by the 


must 
habit or we 
to develop a “ lop-sided” view of life. 


best writers can we see life in all its aspects, 


and we must not shirk an author’s works 
because his view of life is not ours, or be 
cause his philosophy of life does not appeal 
to us; we not make his view 


may our own, 


but we cannot afford to ignore it. 


The ‘‘Sad” Stories 

While we should be careful to avoid the 
cultivation of a morbid taste for tragedy, yet 
we should not shun novels merely because 
we have heard that they are 
life will 
sadness, 


‘so sad ”: for 
in this world be without its 
and to this 


never 
unwelcome 
fool's 


novel which really makes us 


avoid 


element in our fiction is to live in a 
paradise. The 
happiest is not 


unpleasant side 


the novel which ignores the 
of life, but 
presents life as it 1s 
shade, of 


the one which 
a mixture of light and 
and and 
sorrow, and shows us that taken all in all, 
the good with the bad, life is well worth 
living. 


sweet bitter, of joy 


Don’t Overlook Poetry 
As a public we are not particularly fond 


of poetry; we may quote a few lines occa 


sionally, we may keep in our minds a few 
pieces which have captivated our fancy, but 
to sit down to read would an 
appeal to 
rule, if we 
always shirked serious reading 
do well t 


nings; a 


poetry as we 


ordinary book does not 


very 


greatly 


many of us. As a have 


of poetry, we 


be satisfied with small begin- 
start off 


mall anthology of English verse 


very good method is to 
with a 
mostly short, simple songs and poems which 
neither perplex the unpractised reader by 
their difficulty, noi 
length. Ina 
as this something ‘s almost certain to take 
the fancy 


weary him with thei 


miscellaneous collection such 


and induce the reader to dip 


seriously into the work from which = the 


“sample” has been taken, and once his 


interest is aroused the rest will be easy. 


But an anthology must be chosen with a 


certain amount of care The general 


standard of anthologies has risen consider 


ably during the last few vears, but it is 


still quite possible for the casual purchase1 
to pick up an anthology which is an indis 
criminate medley of real 
verse and vulgar doggerel. 
preface will 


crabbed 
A dip into the 
what rules—if 
any—the compiler observed in making his 
selection. 


poetry, 


usually show 


Dependent on Moods 

It must not be forgotten that poetry, of 
any type whatever 
third 
only in 


is always at least one- 
music, an we can enjoy the music 
seclusion 
Profitable reading of poetry 


reasonable and 


quiet. 
is practically 
impossible ii someone is hammering out rag- 
time on the pian») near by; equally impos- 
sible in a crowded railway carriage or in the 
bus. 

Poetry also differs from prose in that its 
appeal largely depends upon the mood of 
the moment, and a poem which delights us 
time irritate us at 

It was of this that Longfellow was 


ig 


at one may merely 


another. 


thinking when he said in his interesting 
little poem “The Day is Done,” “come, 
read to me some poem”... but 

not from the grand old masters.” Long 


fellow did not despise “the grand old 
masters,” but he knew that the poems which 
had thrilled him at other times would now 


succeed only in irritating further the mind 


already restless and troubled from “the 
cares that infest the day.” And, on the 
other side of the matter, a man coming in 


jubilant cricket would be 
in no mood for appreciating a poem on the 
futility of human life 

For the appreciation of the higher kinds 
of poetry it is necessary that all the mental 
should be at and it 
is well to remember that to a very considet 


from a victory 


faculties their keenest, 
able extent the state of the mind depends 
on the state of the Thus the 
poetry would leave 
unmoved a man who is drowsily complacent 


body. 
sublimest ever written 
from the effects of a good dinner. 
little trifles 


appreciation of poetic art depend! 


On such homely does the 


The Wrong Way to Read the Bible 
As for Bible reading, 
duty, 


this is generally re- 


warded as a and sometimes a very 


irksome duty at that, but it can be made a 


pleasure if only the right way be taken 


Generally it is a very bad plan to set one 


self to work right through from Genesis to 
Revelation, for the task is so prodigious that 
the mind is daunted by the prospect and 
wearied lone before the work is done \ 
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much better way for the average man is to 
“sample” a few books of the Bible, to 
select naturally invites 


! him to 
read on 


one which 


just, perhaps, “to see what 
and to read the 
fully, not dwelling on individual verses, or 
attempting to deduce 
simply trying to 


comes 
next” book <hrough care- 
moral lessons, but 


discover what the book 
means as a whole, what the book is “ driving 
at,” to put it in 


will 


sible is 


homely One book 


anothe: ° 


terms. 


lead on to until the whole 
and its 
understood; and the 
narratives into 
present little difficulty 


Bible is thoroughly aroused. 


read general meaning 
sorting ol the 


proper 


various 


their order will 


once interest in the 


Systematic Curiosity 


There will always be more or _ less 
drudgery in Scripture 
approach the Bibk 


“ desire to know,” 


reading if we 
without a genuine 


and we must set ourselves 
resolutely to conquer any tendency towards 
the “take it fo 
before ”-—“ ] 


reading. 


read that 


about it’ style of 


granted ‘I’ve 
know all 
For example, if in our reading we 
come on the . 
avoid the 


sanctimonious old hypocrite—I 


word *Pharisee, we must 


temptation to say, “ Pharisee— 


know all 


about him,” and must try to find out from 
the Bible itself what type of man_ the 
Pharisee was, what was his place in the 
national life, and what Christ abhorred in 


his character. 


Similarly, in reading 


a psalm we must 


1 


not drowse complacently through to the end, 
is if the were the most 
commonplace things in the world, but ask 
questions: “Who 
When and why did he com 
What is its i 
3rd Psalm, for 
they increased that troubl 


Hebrew psalms 


ourselves the composed 
this psalm? 
pose it? meaning?” The 
example: “Lord, how are 


me,” yields up 


its full meaning only when we remember 
that, when he composed this psalm, David 
was fleeing from Absalom, his son. 
Take Your Bearings 

As in reading we expect to make progress, 


it is 


ings, 


well at intervals “to 
and find out how 


take our bear 
much farther on we 


are than when we started. A very 


good 


plan to follow with books in and 


yen ral, 





with modern fiction in particular, 


a note-book and enter in it t title and 
author of each book read, with a_ brief 
comment expressing our opiniol the book 
not a summary or description of th tol 
nor yeta pier e of sentimental gu intended 
to look clever, but our own ncere n 
dividual opinion. Such a note ok, care 
fully kept, is an interesting 1 1 to refer 
to from time to time, and not only will it 
show our progress, but indicate like a chart 


the general trend of our thoug 


. 
Reading Yourself into a Book 
Such a record, however, is chiefly « 
cerned with the immediate pl ire ned 
from books at the time of reading then 
it is quite possible to enjoy a I nd yet 
fail to get from it all that should b it. 
For x imple, “A ” read a nove f 
the best writers of the day, not 
keen insight into human nature, and 
in the book a shrewd comment: on 
“B”’ read the same novel, and | ol 
concern was that a certain M a. WH 
had figured prominently in tl tory, did 
in the last chapter, of course the 
‘right man! And so “B” lis 
trouble a few moments’ dreamy ecstasy ove 
the happy fate of Mis at ‘ \ 
gained an_ understandin of f vi } 
heightened his joys, softened 
and aided him in the trouble had 
face All, too, from the ame | cl 
The Acid Test 
This is the acid test of o ‘ n tS 
extent to which it influences ou 
we have failed to read Shake a 
it his plays have been to 1 I . 
and nothing more, if we have 7 
the lessons of the play to 
affairs of life; we have 
ing of poet! if it has 
feclings, enlarged out 
taught us to admire the beaut ‘ 
and to take just one example from the Bible, 
we have not properly ippre 
Hebrew psalms if passage 
glori of the heavens have 
us for the moment, and have 
keener interest in the wond EF 2 


universe, 


“FOUR GREAT NOVELS” 


Next month I am giving the first of a series of articles by Miss A. Maude Royden. 
the well known woman preacher, on “Four Great Novels.” 








Modern English Ware on an Oak Dresser 


Types of modern English ware in primitive peasant designs can be successfully used in simple schemes of furnishing 


Decorative Pottery 
and its Possibilities 


GRACEFUL and 


china ot 


colourful piece of 


earthenware is casier to 


pick up for a small sum than a good 


picture, yet its decorative possibilities are 


almost as great, 


The right piece in the 


right place will give 


just that note of colour 
or character that will mark your scheme as 


individual and express your own particulat 


taste. 


t avoid 


Generally speaking, it is best to 


modelled figures. Pottery ornaments which 


have no other purpose in life save to be 


ornamental are correctly 


difficult to place 


unle ' 
uniess you feel your judgment to be abso 


lutely beyond criticism. Vases and bowls 


made by the peasants of Brittany, by 
YGUEE Siar ‘ 

Spanish gipsies, or by the English and 
Italian peasants, each in their wav have dis 


By 
Eleanor 
Mathieson 


There is a bold strength 
+} 
ul 


tinct personality. 
of design and fierceness of colouring in the 
Spanish, a grace and vividness in the Italian, 
and a simple cheeriness and mellow bright 
ness about the French and English which 
give character to this type of ware. 

There is at the moment a pronounced feel- 
a feeling that expresses 
perfectly plain, un- 
coloured 


ing for simplicity 


1 


itself either in the 
patterned, but exquisitely bowls 
and pots of quite modern inspiration, or in 
the primitively decorated peasant ware of 
Italy and Spain. 

Dutch 


used, 


Brittany ware are still 
particularly with dark oak, but not as 
Quite modern English 
peasant 
successfully 


ware and 


much as formerly. 


ware in primitive designs and 


colout nes can be used for 
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of furnishing, and 


certain simple schemes g, 


frequently is. 
The plates illustrated on the dresser are 
of this style. 
ground, the leaves and flowers are old red, 
deep blue and bright green, with a touch of 
mauve. They are a complete change from 
the eternal Delft often this 
type of furniture. The two big Georgian 
mugs of warm golden-brown earthenware 
edged with dark brown blend well with the 
cream walls and dark oak of the dresser. 
The piece of Spanish gipsy’ ware illus- 
trated has several good points; it has grace 
and is full while its 


They have a deep cream 


so used with 


of character, almost 





Mixed Periods and Styles 


On this shelf are seen Chinese, Japanese, Swiss, Copenhagen and French ware, which make a 


fierce colouring bright reds, blues and 
yellows with much black) gives it refresh- 
ingly stimulative qualities; but it is a 
dangerous piece to use without careful 
thought. It would have to be very judici- 
ously placed to be successful—almost alone, 
or as part of a scheme: modern, yellow 
walls, plain black polished furniture, 


brilliantly hued hangings of dyed and sten- 
cilled instance. Imagine it 
placed with the type of ware on the mantel- 
shelf illustrated and 

it would dominate and 
delicate form of decoration 


Hessian, for 


you will <ee 


this 


how 


destroy more 





One need have no fear of mixing periods 
and styles of pottery and porcelain pro 
viding the general character is maintained 
On the shelf illustrated on this page ther 


t 


is Chinese, Japanese, Swiss, Copenhagen 


and French ware. The modern Japanes 
bulb bowl is black with large dull-gold 
leaves and just one touch of red. It is 


balanced at the other end by the vase of deep 
red Flammé, which throws into perfect re 
lief the exquisite little wine cup of bla | 
chiné. The old Chinese ware of this name 
is very expensive, and it has a marvel 
rich glaze upon it like melted bu 


the modern examples are very pres 





of Pottery 


pleasing combination 


and certainly true to their graceful trad 
tional forms 
The two little pots each le of the k 
are of 18th century Swiss wa 
larly valuable, but of a de ( I 
gracei 1] hape. One is grey and white, t] 
other black and white Th on. tne 
carved blackwood stand sa ( ne and 
of a colour known as aubergine 1 wonder 
ful deep purple; the little d a clever 
modelled bit of ( ope nhagen | tter B d 
and beasts of Roval Copenhager 
alwavs mode} le ] by expe t t Cc! itsmen 
Quite charming pi 
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A smal! hanging bookcase converted into 

a china cupboard, on which are pieces 

of interesting ware, makes a charming 
wall furnishing. 
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A piece of Spanish gipsy ware that An example of how a tiny square hall may be tastefully furnished 
would specially fit in with certain —a Charles II chair, Florentine pottery and a strip of Flemish 


modern styles of furnishing. tapestry 
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porcelain may be found for a few shillings 
if you train your eye to discriminate. You 
do not need to be an expert or a collector 
to do this. All you need is a feeling for 
beauty, an appreciation of colour and form, 
and an understanding of the 
things. 

If you should happen to have several bits 
of really old or interesting china, it is better 
to have a small set of shelves made rather 
than mix them up with modern ornaments. 
The little hanging bookcase that has been 
converted into a china cupboard illustrates 
my point. 

On it are three pieces of Nanking, two 
late Ming bowls, and a good modern repro 
duction of a Ming ginger jar. 
effect is very charming and completely 
furnishes one small! wall. All the pieces are 
inexpensive, 


fitness of 


The whole 


Whatever you do, whether you are buying 


old ware or new, stick to your scheme of 


things; don’t lose sight of the surroundings 


your purchase will stand in. Do your feel- 





A Floating Flower Bowl 


This coloured floati flower bow v illow to 
permit the flower wing properly, a Wy 
slightly to prevent water spilling too easily 





ings run to Hepplewhite o \dam? To 
Queen Anne and the best of the Georgians? 
Then you should choose the porcelain of the 
subtle Chinese, the exquisite pottery of the 
French, or perhaps the delicate artificiality 
The req 
brightly coloured, rather florid ware of the 
Italian with the 
heavy carved furniture and sombre effects 
of the Stuart period. pottery of 
almost that of the 
Orient, has an affinity for ladder back and 
Windsor Welsh gate-le; 
tables, black-beamed ceilings, rush mats and 
all the of the 
simpler forms of the early English interiors, 

The 


Persian 





of dainty pieces of Dresden. 


ousse 


Renaissance goes well 


Peasant 


any country, except 


chairs, aressers, 


characteristic furnishings 


round plate’ illustrated is of 


pottery, also quite modern, but 


much under the influence of the charming 


old traditional Persian patterns. These ar 


in soft blues, greens, and red 


colourings 
They look well as wall plates with dar 
furniture, but 


mahogany furniture of delicate construction, 


should not be put nea 


satin wood or anything gilt 
The items selected for this article wert 
chosen with the problem of the small house 


and moderate income in view We will 


sume, for instance, a very tiny square ha 


for this, a Charles II chair; or even a good 
reproduction of one, takes up little space 

Stand a piece of Florentine 1 ery on 
bracket o1 small table at the side of 
fasten a strip of Fler h tapest on 
wall behind it, enclose 1 hall light in 
Venetian lantern, or almost an antern- 
shaped fitting, and the result is a har 
monious picture. From Flande just now 
are coming quite good re] luctions of old 
tapestry and needlework that can be bought 
very che vy, and old chairs, or good repro 
ducti ns, n be pl ked u tor a isonable 
figure at second-hand sho 1 ilk s, 0 
at sales, if one is on the 

We all know the ugly bare corner wher 
the anele of the stair é I here om 
sometimes sees a bracket with the most un 
desirable iment ) n it \ 
very attractive alternative is to have a littl 


1T¢ 
corner cupboard built with gla 
with bright bits of 
inside. 


It should be pointed out that none of the 


pottery described and illustrated in thes 
page in ex | ( 
prec vere i] . 
roomed hh ( in I e thi 
ecqpuire | ( | 





A Good 
Night’s Rest 


ONSIDERING that at least one-third 
of lives spent in bed it 
surprising the little attention that is 


is is 


our 
often paid to the subject of bedding. People 
food 


and other essentials to health appear to for- 


who are extremely careful about thei 
get that really refreshing and restful sleep, 
both 


lumpy 


necessary to mind and body, cannot 


uncomfortable 
the of a 
child develop correctly if the spine 


be found on a and 


mattress. Again, how can limbs 
growing 
be kept crooked while asleep? A sagging 
mattress induces curvature, indigestion and 


ills. 


bedding in a sick room certainly needs no 


many other The importance of good 
comment 


Tne Choice of Mattresses 


Let us look for a moment at our choice 
of mattresses. Fortunately the unhygieni 
feather bed, so beloved by our grand 


mothers, is now a thing of the past, but 


the somewhat old-fashioned box spring 


mattress has much to recommend it. It is 
neat and tidy, and its upholstered appear- 
ance adds greatly to the smart effect of a 


bed when made; 


moreover, it is extremely 


and buoyant to sleep on, as all 


those who have slept Continental box 


on 
spring beds can testify. 
date 


Some of the up-to- 
well m and though 
a trifle more expensive than other kinds of 


ones are very ade, 


mMattress¢ are well worth the difference: 
also they wear well. The springs in the 
best ones are enclosed in a horsehair mat- 
tress ttached to a box framework (hence 
the name), the stutting throughout being of 
the verv best horsehair. ( heaper ones have 
white wool. Some makers manufacture 
hese uttresses to fold up so that they can 
easily be removed from a bed if. desired. 
The ordinary kinds are naturally a trifle 


unwieldy, but the new ones fold up in half. 


It is usual to have an ordinary hair or wool 
Mattress on top of these mattresses which 
can be ned daily Box mattresses must 
be made to order, as unless they fit. the 
bedstead exactly they are apt to slip and be 
ery” tireso This adds a little to the 
expense, but it is always better to spend 


About Beds and Bedding 
By 
Judith Ann Silburn 


more on bedding and save on something 
else which is less important. 

Strong wire-spring mattresses with good 
horsehair or mattresses are the 
They 
should, however, be chosen with great care, 
fol 


wool “over” 
more generally used in this country. 


remember in buying bedding that it is 
not the outside which matters, but the inside. 
Firstly as regards the spring mattress itself : 
the tendency of an ordinary wire mattress 
is to sag in the middle after a certain length 
of time, particularly if used by a heavy per- 


son. The patent wire spring mattresses now 
sold, however, do away with this trouble, 
as these mattresses have special spiral 
springs made so that they can neither slip 
nor sag. The springs remain taut to the 
end, and this particular make is resilient 
and very comfortable. 


“Hair,” **‘Wool”—and Seaweed ! 

In the case of the stutfed “over” 
much naturally the 
Hygienically treated hair is undoubtedly the 


mattress 


depends on contents. 


most “springy.” Good super-curled horse- 
hair stuffing is a joy to sleep on, but, of 
course, rather costly. Long super-white 


wool, intermixed with a layer of horsehair, 
ond” stuff 
Ordinary long white wool is a little 
but 
is made of short white wool clip 
blanket 
horsehair, long 
more 


makes a good “se to horsehair 
ing. 
cheapet quite comfortable. A cheaper 
quality 
pings obtained factories. 


Whether 


strands 


trom 
made from wool ot 


are best and have ‘spring’ 


than short lengths Very cheap mattresses 


are generally stuffed) with flock, which 
should be white. Never purchase any mat 
tress without ascertaining its contents. Re 


member that a smart-looking tick may hide 
of sins “Hoar.” 
may be merely a mixture of 


a multitude underneath. 
fol 


hair 


Instance, 


and fibre; “wool” be woollen 


flock 


Stc..§ 


may ol 


cotton made from carpet shreds, rug- 


eing in fact, there is literally no end 


to the kinds of materials that find their way 
into some of the cheap bedding sold by un 


scrupulous tradesmen. Seaweed and coco 
nut fibre are not unknown Avoid buving 
any second-hand bedding unless, of course, 
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it is known where the bedding has been 
previously. 

The best way when buying a mattress is 
to ask the salesman to slit open a portion 
of one seam so that the stuffing is exposed 
to view. One particular maker sells a mat 
tress which has a special side lacing which 
can be undone by the purchaser, or at any 
time when extra stuffing is required to be 
put in. This same maker also makes a 
point of ventilation. All these mattresses 
have interior ventilation secured by means 
of eyelet-holes right through to the centre 
of the mattress. 

While on the subject of mattresses it 
might perhaps be as well to mention the 
straw palliasse, though it is very seldom 
seen except in out-of-the-way farm-houses, 
etc. These are strong hessian cases stuffed 
with oat-chaff or straw and, as a rule, left 
untufted. They are very cheap, but are 
only of use to very Spartan sleepers. 


About Bolsters and Pillows 

Regarding bolsters and pillows. The 
actual comfort derived from a bolster is a 
much-discussed question, but it undoubtedly 
helps to give a trim effect to a bed when 
made. 3olsters are sometimes stuffed with 
“mill-puff” obtained from the cotton plant, 
but the best ones are filled with poultry 
feathers. They should not be hard, and the 
tick cover should be covered again with 
another cover made of stout calico or linen 
before putting on the final bolster cover. 
“Wedge shaped ” bolsters are exceedingly 
comfortable to sleep on, though a little 
dearer than the ordinary kinds. These are 
much more used on the Continent than here. 
It is better not to give children bolsters: 
in fact, low pillows ought always to be put 
on children’s beds, and, if possible, see that 
they have a firm horsehair mattress, so that 
the body be kept quite flat. Cot mattresses 
are occasionally stutfed with oat-chaff. 

\ good pillow ought to be light and not 
too full. Some people prefer a very soft 
one, while others find that they can sleep 
better with a firm pillow filled with horse 
hair and only covered on the top with a 
layer of “down.” This is, of course, a 
matter of individual taste The best small 
poultry feathers should be used for pillow 
stuffing; white goose is much used, but grey 
goose also supplies a great deal of the 
pillow stuffing. 

The tick of bedding is naturally much 
less important than the stuffing, but is worth 
mentioning. Tick may either be made of 


- I 


cotton or linen, but the latter is much 
smoother and less liable to allow the stuff 


ing to work out. Well-calendered linen 
does not pick up the dust as much as cotton. 


The Treatment of Bedding 

It must be remembered that all bedding 
requires frequent dusting, cleaning and 
periodical re-making if it is to remain com- 
fortable. Mattresses on every bed should 
be brushed with a proper mattress brush 
once a week. This removes all dust from 
the tufts. A better plan is to keep each mat 
tress in a hessian cover; this not only pre 
serves it from dust and dirt, but al 
protects the mattress from being rubbed 
against the springs of the spring mattress 
underneath. A “binding” blanket ought 


} 


also to be placed between the mattress and 


sheet; this helps to keep the sheet flat. 
In making a bed always turn the mattress 
alternately, that is, one day from the top 
to the bottom, and the next from one sid 
to another; this method of turning keeps the 
shape of the mattress and prevents it trot 
wearing across the middle. 

All bedding ought to be sent t be ful 
gated directly after any infectious illness or 
alter a surgical operation Mattresse need 
re making about every two ears This can 
be done at home by removing the tabs and 
opening one end, but the operation requires 
extreme care, as stuthng is rathe an art 
and unless it has been attempted betor 


the job may not be a success It is always 


f 


wiser to experiment on ¢ 


of all. The hair should be taken out an 


washed in lukewarm water, to which ha 


been added a little dissolved ap and 
ammonia It is best to do it during the 
summer months, when the stuttn an be 
dried out of doors \ll the stuffine needs 


teasing out” and may require addition: 
hair if the mattress has had a great deal of 
wear and _ tear. The inside of the t 


should be thoroughly waxed with beesw: 


to keep the stuthng from working out, and 


propel mattress need are nece ! fol 
the “tufting,” also fine twine Mattre 

makers ado not chat rt a \ r\ rt t cit | Lor 
re-makinge, especially if the tick 1 n vood 
condition, so that it is bette to send an 
expen e mattress to a professional to 

if there is the slightest chance of its bein 


badly done at home. 


Pillows are quite simple to d t home, 
as the are mall, but be careful to und 
them in an empty room, at hold ] 


underneath the pillow to receive the 
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Those Little Feet Need Start-Rite 


:w~ little ankles are not strong 

enough to carry your child through 
the critical years unaided. — Start-Rite 
beots or shoes fit close at the ankle. 
The inside of the heel is ex- 
tended. lhe ankle is kept 
straight. And it grows straight 
and strong with Start Rite. 

The Start-Rite shoe also takes 
care of the little instep. The 
leather stiffener—too short in the 
ordinary shoe—is extended. It 
fits with snug comfort into the 
curve of the foot. It forms an arch 
and it builds an arch. 

Your child needs Start-Rite boots 

or shoes. Every child needs them. 
OL ii; They are indispensable to the 
mginwards, Strength and beauty of the little 


This dia 
gram shows 
the exten- 
sion on the 
inside of 
neei that 









Patentea 


feet. Your child will not grow up handicapped 
with flat feet if you get Start-Rite— 
in time. 










Start-Rite shoes are a 
necessity, but not an 
expense. Little feet & 
must have shoes. = 
Why not the 
rightones? Start- 
Rite boots 
and shoes 
givesplen- 
did wear. 
They look 
emart, 
and can- 
not be 
equ illed Note the Reduced Prices. 


for com- 9-10} 11—12} 13-14 2-34 —54 
fort. 18/- 19) 19/9 ie 23/3 


START-RITE 
No S. 21. 


A characteristic Brown Willow 
Brogue Ox ord Shoe, with tough-wearing 
uppers, ant in every way a popular shoe 
tor school wear. 


CHILDREN’S IMPROVED FOOTWEAR | 





A FREE BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


Send a card mentioning this magazine for a free copy of “ The Prince’s Zoo,” 
containing beautiful coloured plates by Harry Rountree of the Prince of Wales’ 


Zoological collection and details of Start-Rite Shoes. 


The children will love it 


Ask the name of your nearest Agent. 


JAMES SOUTHALL & CO., 


FAMOUS FOR 


FINE FOOTWEAR 


NORWICH 
SINCE 1792 


Ltd., 


(Also Makers of Lightfoot Shoes for Ladtes) 





1618 




















** The sunshine of life is made up of very little beams, 
that are bright all the time.” —Aikin. 





What does Happiness depend on? 


To be happy one needs 
the bright littlesunbeams 
of life, but they are easily 
missed if you are not in 
the mood to catch them 
quickly. That is why 
happiness passes so 
many of us by, because 
—with the wheels of life 
clogged with minor ail- 
ments—we are not in 
the right frame of mind 
for enjoyment. 


Happiness, therefore, 
chiefly depends on the 
state of your health. Get 
rid of depression and 
that run-down feeling 
and at once you are 
able to appreciate the 
sunbeams, 


Tone up the system by 
keeping the stomach clear 
with Beecham’s Pills and 
guard against Indigestion 
and Liverishness. Then 
the sunshine of life is 
yours to radiate on those 
around you 


The Family Remedy 
Beecham Pills 








feathers. One method of home-cleaning a 
pillow is to open one end a few in¢ hes and 
insert the nozzle 


cleaner into the pillow, covering the suc- 


of a vacuum electric 
tion end of the vacuum with a fine piece of 
book muslin to prevent it from sucking up 
any of the stuffing. 
comparatively little trouble. 


This removes dust with 
Give the pil- 
low a good shake afterwards, and it ought 
to be sufficient. Another method is to wash 
the feathers in a piece of fine netting, using 
dissolved soap for the washing process. 

It sometimes happens that a mattress has 
Do it 
until it has been seen by a mattress-maker. 


become “mothy.” not throw away 
Most firms now have a special process for 
treating “moth” which will soon get rid of 


the trouble. 


When Bedding is Old 

When bedding becomes very old and not 
worth it is better 
to into something else. For 
stance, a double-bedded mattress can be cut 
down to fit a single bed, a single-bedded 
one will possibly come 1n handy for a cot, 


re-covering 


it 


or re-stuffing 


convert in- 


or perhaps a divan cushion, or fender seat 
or camp mattress, or, in its last stages, a 
“tuity.” 

In the matter of bed coverings, such 
things as sheets, blankets and eiderdowns 


ought to be the best that can be afforded; 


cheap bed clothes do not wear any time, 
Cotton sheet- 
than linen, and 


many people prefer the warm feel of cotton 


especially if sent to laundries. 


ing is certainly 


cheapet 


to linen, but the latter wear much longer 


and look very much better when laundered. 


If cotton sheets are bought, it is wiser to 
eurchase the twilled cotton rather than 
smooth. See that each bed has sheets which 
fit it. Nothing is so uncomfortable as 
skimpy bed clothes. Special cashmere or 
woollen sheeting can be had for invalid use 


delicate children. 


be all wool. 


or for 


Blankets ought to 
The best Witney are excellent 


for wear and comfort. It is more hygienic 


to have an eiderdown than a number of 
blankets, as the former is light as well as 
warm. Eiderdowns can be bought in covers 
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of sateen, sarcenet, printed cotton or satin, 
and the price based on the 
material of which the cover is made, not 
the inside. The best down comes from the 
eider duck, but these eiderdowns are rathe1 
expensive, and those stuffed with goose 
down are quite as useful. Eiderdowns are 
not difficult to re-cover, and this fact should 
be borne in mind when purchasing them, as 


is usually 


’ 
if properly stitched, a good foundation lasts 
a lifetime. 


The Art of Bed-making 

There is quite an art in making a bed. 
The mattress should be aired thoroughly 
each morning and the clothes turned right 
back off the bed. The new “bed-making” 
contrivance for keeping the clothes in place 
while airing greatly facilitates bed-making 
and prevents the clothes from slipping on 
to the ground. It is simply two slats of 
wood which clamp the 
the foot of the bed. 

Every bed should be placed so that it has 
plenty of air all round it. It is not a good 
plan to push a bed up against a wall. If 
for some reason it has to be placed in a 
corner, that distance 
Again, see that beds are not 


clothes in place at 


be sure it is some 
from the wall. 
too low. They ought to be well raised from 
the ground. In rooms where there is likely 
to be a draught it is better to place a screen 


round the head of the bed rather than have 


hangings or drapery attached to the bed 
itself; this is particularly necessary in a 
sick room. While on the subject of sick- 


room beds it might be as well to mention 


that every house should have a_ hospital 
bed somewhere handy. It is very incon- 
venient to attend to a patient on a double 
bed. Such things as a “knee” bolster, bed- 


table, pulley fixed to the end of the bed so 
that the patient can raise herself, all help 
in and 
ought to be prepared for sickness and have 


sick-room nursing, every housewife 


proper bedding in readiness for every emer- 


gency. 

Above all, remember that a good bed 
means sound sleep, without which we can 
not do our daily work. 

















Problem 
Pages 


Marriage Without Love 


S marriage without love ever likely to be 


5S 


successful ? 

I am asked this question by a middl 
aged woman who has received an offer of 
marriage from a man whom she knows ver 
well indeed. 


[ am nearly forty,’’ she writes. “I am 


a teacher, and deeply interested in my work, 
but at the same time | have a very natural 
longing for a home of my own and for an 
assurance of companionship as | grow old. 
Jcing a bachelor woman is rather lonely, 


and I am tempted to accept an ofier ofl 
marriage from an old friend. I like him 
and respect him, but I am not in love with 
him. Yet he is a charming companion, and 


lL know he is devoted to me. Only some 


how, it seems rather callous to marry with 
out that divine spark of fire which one 


imagines ought to belong to every romance. 


I ought to add that I have 


xplained my 


feelings to the man, who says that he is 
sure he can make me happy in spite of my 
rather tepid emotions 

Well, love on one side and strong respect 
and admiration on the other are not bad 


materials for marriage. The makings of 


this marriage would certain be in the 
hands of the woman, It is quite plain that 
a woman who, n uch circumstances, 
decided to give of her very best to the man 


would make ; 


1 happy marriage not only 
possible, but almost certain I sometimes 
think that women, perhaps men also, are 
rather apt to presume on thei ve. Women 
permit themselves to be ult of little dis 
courtesies, litthe unkindnesses, little acts of 
temper, under the « ( of the knowl. dee 


that they love and are beloved. That is why 


it so often happens that if you want gentle 
n and courtesy you 1 t go to those who 
are Strangers to ¢ h other to see such 
qualities exchanged don t ind rather 
absurd if T remark that fe en tal the 
trouble to be polit ( h yand fter 
ten. yeat of mat 
Politeness of na iat mm r 


thoughtfulness, however, and many aa un 


happy marriage would have been saved by 





Marriage Without Love— Wintering 
Abroad—Household Budgets 


By Barbara Dane 


ympanionship and 
I think my correspondent ou 


A Question of ‘‘Make-up” 


took her half an he 


1 ] 
theoretical object 
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TATE LUTTTHLLUTTUUU VETTEL ELLE 


ONSTRUCTED of selected Mahogany =— 
or Oak throughout, the exteriors are —— 
finished in standard shades of Mahog- te —_ 

any, Walnut or Oak, that will harmonise It has taken time ; at has = 
with any decorative scheme. taken careful analysis - = 
Cnt thadinet sb sik has taken much study to =: 
Toe rfe deli even whe e ance space == 
no pme  op oh a aaiga produce the new Com- = 
— The mene compartments are adjust: a and adapt- pactom Clothing Cabinet. = 
able to any quantity anc 1 kind ¢ of clothi = 
Heavil lated fittings ——— in h . = 
as to ge ng the da i ing i lik diate ‘ly a ualie i ond Increased production has = 
eegbsaitiec: made it possible to include == 
Every possible requirement is provided for in this ° a . — 
Clothing Cabinet, which will preserve in’ properly luxurious fittings, which a 
proporti ned « ynpartments three times as much as . — 
any ordinary wardrobe. will meet any and every = 
‘ demand put upon them. == 
293 Guineas P P = 








Delivered free in England, Scotland and Wales 
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£1.500 


IN PRIZES 
J.S.FRY & SONS, Ltd. (Bristol & London) 
GIRL NAME COMPETITION 
J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd., Bristol and London, 


want a name for their trade figure, and you 
are asked to place in what you consider thc ir 
order of popular esteem, the ten names on the 
Entry Form printed below. 

A first prize of £1,000 will be awarded to the 
competitor whose forecast is nearest to the 
popular verdict, as shown by the votes recorded. 
There will be a second prize of £250, and five 
further prizes of £50 each will be awarded to 
the next best forecasts. 

There will also be awarded boxes of chocolates as one 
thousand consolation prizes. 

In the event of ties, all or any of the prizes will be divided 
accordingly and pooled if need be for that purpose 
Competitors may send in as many Entry Forms as they 


wish, but each Entry Form must be acc ompanied by the 
wrapper from a }-lb. tin of Fry’s Breakfast Cocoa. The 
wrapper from a 4-lb. tin counts for two entries, and from a 


1-Ib. tin four entries. 

The decision of the Board of Directors of J.S. Fry & S ma, 
Ltd., as to the prize awards and as to any other matter 
relating to the competition, shall be ac« epted as final i 
binding, and competitors shall enter the competition on 
that footing only. 

All envelopes (properly stamped if sent by post) containing 
the Entry Forms must be addressed "J.S. Fry & Sons, 
Ltd., 210 Union Street, Bristol,”’ and be marked " FRY 
NAME, ’ and must arrive at that address not later than 
twelve noon on Thursday, December 20th, 1923. 
J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd., will not be responsible for any 
entries an lost, mislaid or delayed. Proof of posting 
will not be accepted as proof of delivery or receipt. 
Letters must not be enclosed with entries, and no corres 
spondence will be entered into regarding the prize awarda, 
or this competition, or anything connected therewith 

.S. Fry & Sons, Lid., do not bind themselves to use any 
name for which a prize may be awarded. 
No one in the employment of the Company is eligible for 
the Competition 
TO THE TRADE,—£100, £25 and five £5"s, for the 


retailers named by prize-winners im this competition. 
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| knew you personally I could suggest half 
a dozen things which you could do to make 
Do you not 
know how difticult it is to-day to find people 
? Some time 
ago 1 was searching among my friends to 


life a little brighter for others. 
willing to give personal service 


find someone who would occasionally pay a 
friendly, cheerful visit to a lonely old lady. 
But . find with sufficient 
leisure. All the middle-aged and elderly 
women, living in small towns and seaside 
resorts and in fashionable London suburbs 


could no one 


’ 


on “smalt but sufficient” incomes, 


ought to 
be the first to offer personal service, and 
how g] 


and suffering by 


ad they could make the world of sick 
their kindly care! The 
a letter, a visit, changing books 
o leave the 
house, meeting a lonely, nervous person at 
station, a tired 
with the why, I could 
make out a list which would take up all the 
London 
5 organizations which employ women to 


writing of 
at a library for someone unable t 
railway helping 


a busy, 


mother darning 
space at my disposal if I went on. 
hi 


do all kinds of useful thines for cthers—at 


a fee. What London and every town needs 


is some such organization of women willing 


to do these things—without a fec. 


Wintering Abroad 


Recent information placed at my disposal 
rather op 
rdinaril 


ly 
wish to 


poses the idea that Italy is “extra- 

cheap for English people who 
visit the larger Mrs. S. 
Writing from Sevenoaks, is anxious to take 
ner two daughters to the Italian Riviera fot 
the winter, 


towns. 


’ 


but I do not think she will get 
accommodation and food for five shillings 
a day each. Second-class hotels now charge 


30 lire a day (about 6s.) en pension, but 


added 


also 


ten per cent. is for service, while 


additional taxes the amount. 
If fashionable places are avoided, it should 
be 


pension 


increase 


in a 
for about seven and six a day, but 
in hotels at 


possible to get board-residence 


places like Rapallo one should 


allow about three guineas a_weck. In 


villages living is 
able to speak 
afraid there 


cheap for English people 
Italian but I am 
a universal tendency to get 


out of t 


fluently, 
is 
as much he foreigner as possible, 


and [| do not except my own country. 


Career for a Girl 

I should like to 
mine in t telephone 
reasons. It 


not see a daughter of 
for 


exacting work, which 


he service, two 


is tedious, 


imposes a great strain on a young girl, and 


as a career it leads nowhere. There is far 


8 


2 


- 


PROBLEM PAGES 


future 





of big London 


o 


here is in the telephone service, and 


more a iba stores 


than t 
I assure you, “Mother,’’ that the supposed 


‘refinement” of the telephone service is 


worth nothing compared with the advan- 
ig stores carries. 
daughter to have 
: é 
she marries, and I 


tages which a post in a big 
You say: “IT 1 


something to 


want 
do 
telephone service would be a 


good opening. 


my 
until 


> 


thought the 
She is pretty and attractive 
not 
that she should have an expensive training 
for 


and is sure to marry, so it essential 


Is 


some career.’’ And if your daughter 


doesn’t marry? It is not within our power 
to command marriage, and though I share 
your hope that your daughter may marry 
happily, I must point out to you that many 
a pretty and attractive girl is unmarried, 
that many an unmarried woman of fifty was 
once upon a time young and beautiful and 
charming. Give your daughter the chance 


make _ herself 


to competent in some occu- 
pation with opportunities, so that if she does 
not marry life will still be interesting for 
her. 


Household Budgets 

[I have looked throug 
fully, “M. G. S.,” and I can find nothing 
to criticize in your expenditure on food, But 


} 
i 


h your budget care- 


surely you ought to be able to cut down 


your laundry bills? Your daughters ought 
to launder their blouses and jumpers, and 


their 


if lingerie made of the pretty 
material now so easily obtainable which 
needs no ironing, it should be washed at 
home. I do not like economy in the use 


of tablecloths and napkins any more than 
you do, but why not use little mats, which 
can be washed at home, on your polished 
table, and so save the cost of laundering big 


cloths? Cork mats or, better stiil, plate 
glass will protect your table from heat 
marks. A gas fire in the dining-room, 


which could be lighted for meals and then 
put out, would save a considerable amount 
of coal. 
hre 


It is certainly extravagant to keep 
all in 


for 


a room which used 
If do not 


there is anthracite or even an oil stove. As 


a day is 


only meals. you like 


gas, 
to holidays—well, if you can afford to spend 
so much on foreign travel, I do not regard 
money as wasted. 


the It is simply so much 


spent on education, 


Self-contained Farms 


I have a letter from a correspondent in 


if 
farms which are absolutely 


Canada who asks there now in 


England 


me are 


any 
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‘self-contained.’’ Three years ago I stayed 


on a farm on Exmoor which was largely 
self-supporting. The farmer's wife made 
her own cider, her own bread, her own 


butter, cheese, scalded her own cream, cured 


her own bacon, cooked the rabbits and hares 


shot by her sons. No coal was used, the 
fuel being trees cut down in the district. 


The farm was ten miles from a station and 
three from a In Scotland 
where the distances villages are 
than in England, I imagine there 


miles 3 


shop. 
between 
greate 
be such farms. 


must many 


Paris for an Art Student ? 


Jane writes: “I am eighteen and I want 
to go to Paris to study art. My people are 
able to make me an allowance, and I have 


b] 
a girl friend who would share rooms with 
We are both keen on painting, but my 
She wants 
to live with some elderly person who would 


me, 


mother is against the idea. me 


probably expect me to be in at nine o'clock 
every evening and who would be shocked if 
I asked a Ple: think 
to | just fun of 
the Latin quarter. We mean to work, but 


man to tea. don’t 


se 


+ 


I want to Paris for the 


vo 


we do want to be free. I know you don't 
always take the part of ‘our betters,’ so 
please tell me what you think 

Now what am I to say? I sympathize 
with my friend Jane, but I also have some 


} 


considerable sympathy for her mother. I 
suggest a compromise, Could not. your 
mother and you, “Jane,’’ make a trip to 
Paris together in order to find someone 
who would please you both as a tactful 


chaperon? [| know something about French 
landladies Some of them are kind and 
motherly, and some are not. Once I was 


} 


left to the 
suffering 


mercies of a Paris landlady while 


from ptomaine poisoning, and I 


should not like to think that a friend of 
mine were staying any length of time in 
Paris unless I knew her landlady were kind 
and helpful. In a big foreign city life is 
jolly and delightful so long as you are well, 
but if you are ill 


or lonely oO! unhappy it 


you have a 


know t 


knows 


In Paris you would not 


is rather good to hat 


landlady who how to mother you. 


find it hard to secure 
the happy compromise between a very gay 
and adventurous landlady and the strict and 
sober landlady of the old schoo] You will 
enjoy your painting 1 the more rt ¥ 1 
know you are no causing mut yarents 
anxiety Some parent vouldn’t let their 








daughters go to Paris at all, so, “Jane,’’ be 
sporting, and help your mothe ) é 

chaperon of whom you wil both ap] ve 
Phere are hundreds of kne Ist wome 
living in Paris who could doubtless make 


charming chaperons if you prefer seme 


our own nationality, 


ort y 


Going Out to India 


It is very sorrow‘ul that vou should hav 


to i¢ 


‘ave your children, “ Mary,’’ but you a 


doing right in re-joining your | and i 


india. In such far distant lands, where 


men are building up and helping to make 
or defend a country, they need their wive 
beside them to help and to encourage | 


of her and children 


Wwe 


separation mot 


the prices have to pay to tine ‘ I 


our country, and I think no w n dese 
honour and praise more than t e who 
to the far places of the wo | ‘ 
husbands, leaving thei children to be 


educated in the Old Country. 


Shyness 





Is there a cure for shvn¢ N ’ 
matic cure, I am afraid I kn 
extremely difficult it is for a s ens 
woman to overcome self-cons I O 
strenet] of will can he ) nd 
comforting, I think, to know strer 
of will does help vou and Dp 
in the end to conquer your shynes \ 
begin each day by making uy ir mind 
that it is the other person w nd 
that vou 1 going to be | 
pleasant as possible so as to 
at Cast ialf the battle is wor 
up your mind, too, that eve S yi 
to like you, €ve me pr! | \ 


vou. Trust vour impulses. Don’t be af 
to be yur natural self You cannot aft 
to tru mur second thought \ct on y 
first thoughts 
Love at First Sight 

Do I believe in love at first ht ? I nr 
asked this question by “ Ellen M nswe 
s that I believe that people re ten 
strong] itt acted to ¢ i 1 ¢ t 
and that this attra nm some ve 
into lasting love But I should 1 lescribe 
as vi elt the en n l t 
people feel who, mee first tit 
are fascinated by each ] ( 
prove itself before it) can 
worthy of its name 
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Fold right and left corners to 


TURN COMPLETELY over and fold 


top and bottom corners to centre. BLEACHER-CLEANSER-PURIFIER. 
NOWY linen is as necessary to the full 


enjoyment of a meal as the sauces and 
condiments which give relish to the appetite— 
and the linen is snowy where Omo is used, for 
it is a specialist in making linen really white. 

















Omo removes tea, coffee, and fruit stains. It 


Then each of the four coraers to makes the linen as dazzlingly white as though 


bie it had been bleached in the sunshine. Omo 
contains all the bleaching qualities of pure 

‘ country air, but the clothes must be boiled to 

make its oxygen properties fully effective. 

TURN OVER and fold each cornes NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS or FLANNELS. 


to centre again. 


> PD . 


TURN OVER and again fold all 
four corners to centre, press down 


well and TURN OVER AGAIN. Mix the OMO Pour contents of basin 


in a small basin ||) into cold ot pes in = 
ith icient copper and stir unti 
cold ees m8 all the OMO is completely 
— : dissolved. Then put in the 
thin cream, using one clothes and bring slowly 
tablespoonful of OMO to the boil, following com- 
Now raise the corners and the for every gallon of water. plete directions on packet. 


Sachet is complete. IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 
R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverroot, West Bromwich AND Lonpon, 






























PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 


atly IM- 
PROVED * he just a 
touch of “LA-ROLA 
ROSE BLOOM.” which 
gives a perfectly natural 
tint to the cheeks. No 
one can tell it i artificial 


It gives THE B 
SI 




















It is soothing and pleasant to use and allays all irrita- 
Ss T » 
tion in a moment. 


Take care of your hands with LA-ROLA. 
them soft, smooth and white at all seasons, 


From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6. 


Do You Wish to Have 


a Good Complexion ? 


Is it not worth while to give just 
a little attention to your com- 
plexion every day and secure for 
yourself complete complexion 
health and beauty? Even in 


=~ winter it is possible to keep the 
complexion always _ fresh-looking 
and radiant by the regular 


BEETHAM'S 


use ol 








(as pre-war) | 
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It keeps 

















M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, | 
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ENGLAND. || 
For Sponging For 
Clothes and Carpets the Bath 


Clou 


Sole Manufacturers : 





G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., 


Osborne Works, King's Cross. London, N.7. 

















therefore more economical. 


BORWICK’ S 


Makes bread, cakes, pastry, —e 


and pies lighter more digestib | 
and so delightfully 
appetizing 








C. BRANDAUER « Go., Lr. 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 












SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. : ‘ 
Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 104d. 

\ Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
~ WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, Loxoos. 








‘POURNVILLE COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 





See the name CADBU RY" on every piece of Chocolate 
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GOING TO THE SHOW 


The Motor Show 
N a few days’ time all eyes will be on 
the the 
papers will devote many columns—and 

to the of 

; people will come up from the 

the 

who is anything 


motor show in London: news- 


much advertising space merits 
various cars 
country to 


body 


see new motors, and every- 
be talking of 


motor gadgets, miles to the gallon, dynamo 


will 


drive, and what not. 

I am not to 
That to my present 
keep away from it. L: 


this 
intention 


going the show year. 


is Say, is to 
ist year and the year 
but at the last I 
You can’t help it when 


the papers are full of it and your friends 


before I meant not to go, 


repented and went. 


incessantly discussing it. It is like the 
Academy ; you do not need to go really, but 
it is awkward if you have to confess you 


haven’t been. So, resolves or not, one odd 
day in the fatal fortnight IL shall ofl 
to Kensington, have a very early lunch, and 


o 
go 


slip into Olympia whilst the vast crowds are 


feeding. (This is the only 


the 


way to see any- 
; the 
tops of the heads of people and the adver- 


tisement signs.) 


thing of cars; otherwise you see 


The Way to Go Round 

Of course, I am not going to buy a car. 
I already have one. But to enjoy the show 
at all you must put yourself in the place of 
a prospective buyer. It would be 
and impertinent to walk up to the Hoy Hoy 
stand, ask to be shown the whole of the 
mechanism, and then calmly say, “Thank 
you so much; | haven’t the least intention 
of buying a car, and if I had it would not 
be yours.” No, work up an 
imaginary ideal car, with all the gadgets 
that even the best of cars could not possibly 


useless 


you must 


wv 


possess, put to it a price that even the 
( heapest of cars could not be produced for, 
and then nonplus the salesmen with yout 


impossible demands. 


Learning the Language 

It like this: You and 
thoughtfully at a car of magnificent pro- 
portions until the attendant politely asks if 
Allow 


to show you round. 


works stand gaze 


him 

Insist 
have an easy and absolutely 
it be 
you understood, 


he can do anything for you. 
condescendingly 
that 


you must 


say 
Liste Nn, as il 


silent gear-change—no, must 
“ fool-proof, ” 
to his elaborate explanation of how his pat 
ticular car has the only really silent and 
efficient ge When you have 
exhausted his eloquence on this, ask firmly 
the If he says his 
ask him if he 
infinitely 
reasons 


sar-change. 


“transmission. ” 
, say, “shaft 
not think drive ’ 

Get state his 
(You may, in the end, learn what 


about 
car is drive,” 


does “worm 


preferable. him to 


clear ly. 


“transmission ” means precisely; I do not 


really know, but I have learnt the catch 
phrases, and these are what is necessary on 
these occasions.) Next ask him about 
“miles per gallon,” and the price. Then 
tell him the car you want must have 
“worm drive ” (or shaft drive if by chance 
his car already possesses the worm that 
turns), must do “sixty to the gallon,” must 


not be taxed more than £6 per annum, 
must do Porlock Hill “on top,” must seat 
five—or seven if required—and must not 
cost more than £100. (Of course, these 


details should be judiciously varied; I am 
giving the extremes.) Then come away. 

If by this time the hall shows signs of 
being crowded, graciously consent to being 
The attendant 


given a “trial run.” will 
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somehow spirit you out of the building to 


a quiet street where, awaiting you, is a 


duplicate of his car (not so spick and span 
as the one on exhibition, of course, but one 
You 
will get into the vehicle, look thoughtful 
and critical, and insist firmly on testing the 
“hill-climbing the “old 
bus.” (Learn to say “old bus ”: it at once 
franks you as the right sort.) 
take you to Hampstead, at 
end of a perfect day. 

If, for any reason, the attendant can only 
time to take 
him, return to t 


something like it in weekday attire). 


capacities ” of 


This should 
least, and the 


spare 
thank 
start again with another car. 


round the houses, 
and 


you 
. | 


he exhibition 


The Law of Human Nature 

All this sounds rather cold-blooded; but, 
there, you 
majority—the 
show cannot possibly all buy motor cars if 
they wanted to, any I 


than the 
sands who throng the Academy want to buy 


are only one ol the great 


who 


thousands throng the 


more thou- 


pictures. Does anyone ever buy a car at 


the motor show in November? Perhaps 
they do, but I have never heard of it. 
How comes it about, then, that the motor 


show is held year after year at a cost which 


must be fabulous? And why does it take 


place in dreary November, when no one 


wants to buy a car? The answer is to be 
found in fallible, temptable human nature. 
The motor show is the preliminary cam- 


the seller. Those 


thousands of 


paign of wily motor 
people paying their half 


crowns to wander round the stands cannot 


gears and transmissions 


ask questions about g 
and per 

interested. They 
but they have thoughtlessly allowed them 
selves to be tempted 


fall! 
and during the wet and dreary days it will 


miles gallon without becoming 


do not mean to buy cars, 


and one day they will 
The seed has fallen into the ground, 


germinate, until one day 
the ail 

I never meant 
to the show, nor did I 


other occasions, I sampled rivai 


when spring is in 


to buy a car when I went 
when, on that and 
taakes and 


talked learnedly of transmission and g¢ 


al 


Ss ’ 


tyres and dynamos. Doubtless many of 
those wily salesmen who showed me theit 
wares read the insincerity my soul and 
reserved their full batteries of persuasion 
for more likely victims Maybe so. Or 


1 e 


was it that they lacked the precious art of 
did not 
not to 


salesmanship, and discern, behind 


the present resolve buy, a secret 


weakness that would one day betray me to 





their wiles? Were they lacking in faith 
and guile, or was my armout ng n 
vet worn enough to allow of the entry 


the fiery darts of the ent 


Why I Bought a Car 


Eventually I did buy a car. Why 


not quite know. Let me, afte T e ¢ 
time, “between ourselves ‘i 1\ Dare t 
secrets of the heart and calm ind d 
passionately seek to find the reason 

Well, to be candid, you cannot for eve , 
be putting yourself in the way of tempta 
tion without, some time or other, fallin 
It is all very well trying out this d 
car, arguing its demerits, and 
ing it down, without feeling the imulat 
pull and urge otf the abst 

Then, one day, a sal 
than the rest will cross your path, and 

1 did not mean to buy 
then, at any rat It was Nove 
ber All winter-time I had | ed 
on motoring and other ch pastimes ; 
spring had awakened me o 
the road once again, but | 1 brave 
resisted the urge. The in 1 yme 
and was almost on the wane 

One day I was out—shoppi vith M 
Editor, or waiting whilst ped, | 
forget exactly which I was 
usual, by a car in the w 
Idly—as usual—I sauntered 
isked my usual questions ab the 
and listened, as_ usual 
Casually it was suggested 
have a run round in the car da | 
casually | left my name id \ 
few days after a young man drove Dw 
1 Car I do not want to } 
fellow in question was an ( ) n 
Mavbe not. But he had Cx 
ordinary wilt ot enthu —n He a 
seemed to have limitless patience and 
supreme belief that I wa IT eventua 
to buy his car Phe belief t ) 
his mind, or the bottom of heart, 
so strong that he did not atte yu 
me to buy the thine there ar en \ 
he wanted to do was to tal mie ng and 
sce l urged all my st } tion n¢ 
by one taxable value a 0 1 
possibly be miles per gallon 
high; cost of upkeep ridic 
gear-changing ? supremely e: 

And then he did a thin \ in 
salesman—or hardly anothe \ Id have 
done: he let me drive I ( 
Now know you, one and 
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thing to be driven about in a car by an 
expert driver, but it is a very different thing 
to drive it yourself. My lady readers know 
the difference between beautiful frock 
displayed alluringly in a shop window and 
thing actually worn 
Ladies—those supreme buyers of 
gh the risen to the 


of being able to demand 


a 


the same being by 


oneself. 
have, throu 


wares ages 


) 
audacious heights <« 
sent 


t dress home “ 


to have 
to inspect calmly and dispassionately in the 
No 


‘on approval,’’ though 


m4 
a on approval 


cold light of the home. man was ever 
able to order a suit 
often he wished he could send the wretched 


thing back. 


The Marriage Tie 
Buying a car is like getting married, You 
can never tell if a marriage is going to be 
1 until you have tried it—and then, 
late back it. 


You can never tell if a car is going to be 


successtu 


of course, it is too to on 


oO 
.4 


all right until you have actually lived with 


it and had it for your own. Now, oh, young 
man very much in love, what is the lady 
of your choice like at seven o’clock of a 


winter's morning when you are impatient 


to have breakfast and catch the early train? 


You do not know; you believe and hope 
and trust, but you do not know until the 
deed is done, and done for ever. Just so 
with a car: it is all very well spinning 
along with the enthusiastic gentleman at the 
wheel. But what is she like at seven o'clock 
on a cold winter’s morning when you have 
her for your own? Many and many a man 
las, like Job of old, cursed the day he was 
born, or, rather, the dav he first saw the car 
hat is his, when, at seven or so in the morn 
ng, it has resisted his prayers and _ pet 
suasions and refused to make a start Ah, 
me! and it is too late: the deed is done. 
Next to letting you have the car for you 
own for a few days to try for yourself 
which would be unthinkable) is to let you 
drive the thing yourself—-which is almost 


unthinkable, for the novice might spoil the 


thing straight away Yet the patient and 
believing young man actually offered to let 
me drive it myself! Indeed, believe me if 
you can, he offered to let Mrs. Editor drive 
and see! We spent a pleasant afternoon 


and I thanked him, acknowledging that his 


car “wasn’t so bad,’’ but that it was £100 
more than ever [| could afford ! 

That, in the ordinary wavy, would have 
ended the matter. But not so with the 
young man of faith. After a week or so I 
saw him again He let me talk and 
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went over my _ objections—and 
then offered to take me to Brighton and 
back, just for the pleasure of demonstrating 
the worthiness of his little car! 

Is it to be wondered at that I succumbed ? 
After a glorious day in the country, when 
Mrs. Editor and I did most of the driving 
whilst he admired the scenery, could mortal 
man neglect to say a word that should make 


so accommodating a car his own? “For 


better for worse, for richer for poorer,’’ the 
car and I were duly wedded. 
Living Together 

That is over a year ago, and we have 


lived together ever since. The car has taken 
me some five thousand miles; I am poorer 
rather than richer, and But there 
mark of the married man of the 
He discuss “the lady in 
exhaustively and critically with a 
friend, but his he criticize 
to outsider. Loyalty, nay, common 
decency, forbids, Likewise with a car. If 
your friend should be with you at seven in 
the morning of one November day, and the 
engine refuses to budge, it is permissible 
to express oneself strongly, but without pre- 
When once the car is going, how- 
ever, the utmost that allowed the 
remark, “She’s not a bad little old bus” 

and that To 
be sure, I will sing her praises what time 
the 
» favourably impress 
out the hills 
speed limit she has exceeded, 
shall 


1s 
one true 


decent sort. may 
view” 
wife will never 


an 


judice, 
is is 


all you will get out of me. 


you may care to inquire, forgetting 
that may 
will point 


the 


not 


parts 


vou. I she has 


ridden, 
and you, too, be impressed by her 
pertections. 
\t the present moment—tell it not in Gath 
she lies in a strange crib many miles from 


incredible, the unthinkable, has 


home: the 

happened for once. Last Saturday she 
broke down, and had to be towed to the 
nearest town and there left. Well, what of 
it Has your car never broken down? Has 
your wife never been ill? Go to the show, 
by all means, try all the cars going, and 
sing to me their praises. I grant their 
prettiness and their worth. But, friend, you 
have not lived with them and cannot say 


My little car may have her faults, but the 
case might be far worse; she has never had 


a puncture, broken het axle or stripped het 
eear-teecth, and, hang it all, she’s not a 
bad littl old bus 

. Lad 
So that’s that! 























Twenty-three Happy Holiday- 
makers 

Y DEAR READERS, 

] propose to devote the 


This 
bulk of my 
different 
branches of our work for the children and 


month 


space to reviewing the 


giving you a glimpse into the lives of some 


whom we have helped. First, I am 


of those | : , 


glad to be able to record that our collection 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund 


amounted to £23, which meant that twenty- 


for the 


1 
t} 
ul 


ree children were able to have a happy 
fortnight away from city The £1 
Fund does not cover the 


entire cost of the holiday; last 


streets. 
contributed by the 
vear it cost 
26s. 11d. for each child. The parents con 
asked 
could tel 


] 
party of 


tribute according to their means I 
the secretary of the Fund if she 
me something about our little 


twenty three, and she has 


sent me some 
vivid little pictures of their doings at home 
and at the seaside which I am sure will 


interest you. I have not space to print all, 


but will give as many as I can: 


** George and Jvhn are nine and eleven years 
old. Their parents are respectable, but cannot 
get more than one small room to live in, so a 
family of five sleep and live together in this 
one room. 

* The father’s 


occupation is a thrilling one 


he is a steel erector. He builds the ironwork 
f bridges and tightens and repairs the great 
bolt that keep bridges, ch a the Power 
Bridge and the Albert Bridge, together 

* This year he has been ill and it of work, 
and it is dreadful to have meone ill when all 


live in one 
** Winnie is a lanky, ugly girl, and has never 


room. 
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Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 














known what it is to have a father or mother, 
but she is adopted by a kind relation. She 
loves the country and away, but 
there was no room for her At inspection 
when the tickets and labels were given out, poot 


longs to go 
t} 


Winnie stood there with tears in her eyes, and 
hoped against hope that someone might fall out 
and she be put in her place. Everyone was 
clean and passed the nurse, and poor Winni 


went home crving, saying rhis is my last 
chance. I shall be fourteen next vear and leave 
school, and I shall never be able to go by the 
C.C.H.F. again.’ Money ft Tuk QUIVER 
and an answer to an appeal for more homes 
where other friends of Winnie's were going 


came in the next day. 
“Will and Jim are two little boys of elever 
and nine, and go to a big hool of goo chil 
dren in a crowded part of South t ltond 
and live in a street rt 
an ex-soldier with a small pension—a long, lank 
man in and out of w 
in washing just to make a little money for her 
self and the children. 
eke i y came from 


slummy 


rk—and the mother takes 


Blendon Row—the most 


depressing buildings in South-east Jondor 
Her people are often bad and la Dolly w 
eight, and her mother did not care how she 


was dressed, but the head teacher of her sch 

lid her best to | 

her portion for her to go away by the (.C.H.}I 
‘She had only been used to noisy streets ar 


cheer her up and nearly paid 


quarrelsome people, and she was at first hom 
sick and unhappy in the country, and did not 
understand about grass growit n the road 
side, or cows being milked, or butterflies and 
birds But the cottager she was with took 
lot of trouble with her, and at last she was hap 
pier. She had hardly any clothes, but the 
neighbours made first one thin and thet 
another for her, and begged that she hould 
stay another fortnight, and she got quite happy 
and did not want ever to go home agat 

The secretary has also scent mie two 
interesting leaflets describir the work otf 
the school visitor and the local hon. secre 
tary voluntary workers of wt ihey ( 
very much in need. [T cannot imagine mort 


atistactorv work for readers tond 


and | shal! 


useful on 


of children, gladiy send the 
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Two tins will make a 
palace of your home. 


ym literally makes a “palace” 
of every home where it is 
used, in that the cleanliness it 
brings makes it “ fit for a king”; 
it gives the luxury of cleanliness, 
brightness and shine without any 
hard rubbing or polishirg. For 
every household cleaning task 
there’s Vim. 








Vim makes glass as clear as “crystal”; 
it works wonders on metalware; 
it makes floors, woodwork, and 
linoleum spotless; cleans earthen- 
ware and stonework, gives a gloss to 
tilework and marble, makes the 
cutlery bright, and quickly cleans 
pots and pans. The Vim way is no 
trouble at all. You provide the damp 
cloth—Vim does the rest! Don't 
apply the Vim dry. 


IN SPRINKLER- 
TOP CANISTERS 


Of all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 






& POLISHER 





LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
PORT SUNLIGHT. 




















Refreshing odour of 
Lavender 


There is in PRICE’S OLD 
ENGLISH LAVENDER SOAP 
that refreshing fragrance that 
appeals to the most fastidious 
user; a dainty reminder of sweet & 
English gardens, redolent of ~ 
the perfume to the 
fragment 


PRICE'S 


Old English 


Lavender Soap f 


PRICE’S SOAP 
COMPANY, LIMITI D, 
LONDON. 















very last 


























“ 4 ” 
’ Pylitna” Powders 
harmless; taken in a little warm 
milk or water remove the causes 
& speedily cure or prevent attack 
Ai 


M.D. (Lond far more quickiy 


andeffictently than usual treatmen 
Of all Chemists or Pylitna, Farringdon 
ire uocu by internal dis- Rd., London, _— - 


which cannot be 29 and 5/- box. 
by external re- The Cost is nothing for a Cure, and 


medies. they will Cure. 


orders 
corrected 














National 
HOTEL 


Imperial 
HOTEL 








Russell Cow Bodtera 
sare LONdOn |," London 
Central, 1000 Rooms. 

hestra Daily. 


Finest Turkish Baths. 





500 Rooms with hot and 
cold water, Bath, and 
Attendance. NOTIPS 














4 > 
Wean baby 
this way! 


When baby first needs 
something more than milk, 
start with a bottle of thin 
gruel made from Robinson’s 
“Patent” Groats. gradually increas- 
ing the quantity of Groats as the 


child grows. 


It is a splendid body- 
building food, 


easily digested. 


ROBINSON’ 
ga GROATS 


“From Infancy to Childhood” 


sent free on 


request. Dept. Q.. KEEN, ROBINSON & 
co... £72. Denmark Street, E.l) (Incor- 
porated with J. & J. Colman, Lid., London 


& Norn ic h) 


L ae J 











A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIELTY—FOUNDED 1343, 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESSURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25, 0OoOo 


(Received to date £ 11,0 
To prevent cena of any branch of the Society's Work. 
10,000 Boys have been sent tothe Royal Nav separ e Marine 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Empl 
11 Boys and Girls now bei 
Patron THEIR MAJESTIES THE 














President —H.R.H. THe PRIN v 
Chairman and Treasurer—C. | MALDEN, M.A 
hair F. H. CLAYTON, I 
Chairman of Ship ( N F. Dt . EsQ 
Font Secretarie BRISTOW WAI j 


I 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 


The Shaltesbury Homes & *Arethusa , Training Ship 








164 Shaftesbury Avenue - - London, W.C.2 








Complaints. 


at home 
small, compact si 








HE health value of Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour) Bathing i is an established 
fact. Nothing else is so effective in preventing sickness, or for the 
Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, 


cure of 


and Kidney 


It eliminates the poisonous matters from the system, increases 
the flow of blood—the life current—freed from its impurities, clears the skin, 
recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creates 
that delightful feeling of 
cleanliness, and is helpful in every way. 

Every form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed privately 
with our Patent Safety Cabinet. When not in use it folds into a 


invigorated health and strength, insures perfect 


Complete, wath { SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c. 


Write for Bath Book, B24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B24), 171 New Bond St.,London,W.1. 





THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





leaflets to any who may coniemplate under- 
taking it. 
£1,300 to Save the Children 

There are still several loyal QUIVER sub- 
scribers to the Save the Children Fund, and 
to them and all those who have supported 


this branch of our work in the past the 
following letter from Lady Weardale will 
be interesting : 

“As vice-president of the Save the 


Children Fund, I write to express the grati- 
tude of Council to all the 
appeals you have made and for all the con- 
tributions you have sent from the readers 
of THE QUIVER and also to the contributors 
themselves for their generous and untiring 


my you for 


support. I enclose the receipt for your 
latest contribution. 
“T am informed that you have sent no 


less than £1,300 in all, and I think, as you 
say, that it is particularly encouraging when 
contributions come from working women, as 
We know how little 


isually have to spend, and 


they so frequently do. 
these women 
their generosity is another proof of the fact 
that those to 
usually most ready to help others, 

“T enclose 


who have the least give are 


booklet and also one of our 


recent leaflets, which give you an idea of 
the present position of affairs abroad. As 


you will gather from these, the most urgent 
need in any one country is that which exists 
, and it 
same lines which 
that is, by the 
pening of kitchens in as many districts as 


in Greece the refugees is 


among 


being met by work on the 


were so successful in Russia 
possible where the need is great, at which 
people can receive a daily meal at the enor- 
mously low 


cost of 1s. a week inclusive of 
’ 


administrative charges. 





“The need throughout the coming winter 
is expected to be very great, and we are 
constantly met with appeals to increase out 


work, which we shall gladly do if only our 
funds permit.” 
Good Examples 

There is just time for those who have not 
yet contributed towards the gift of pews to 
the chapel of the William Baker Technical 


School, Goldings (Dr. Barnardo’s latest 
settlement), to repair the omission. I quote 
from two letters from Mr. Garnett, the hon. 
governor: 

‘I anticipate that th chapel will be ready 
towards the end of November. I do hope that 


your appeal has met with the success it deserve 

I may say that I bought twenty copies of THE 
QUIVER when it ut sent them 
out to with that it 


and have 


the 


Cant 
neighb 


8 urs, request 


1617 


89 


should be circulated among their friends, and 
I hope that this may have had some effect. I 
sent a copy down to Reginald Abel Smith, the 
former owner of Goldings, and he wrote back 
a charming letter, promising £10, which was 
very gratifying.” 

I received a charming parcel of books from 
someone who signs * A Reader of THE QUIVER.’ 
The only clue to the sender is the postmark 
on the parcel, which Charlton Church, 
Cheltenham. If you could kindly acknowledge 
the gift in the next number of THE Quiver, and 
say what pleasure it has given us, I should be 
very grateful.” 


Death of Mr. Dalton 

Long before I succeeded my sister on THE 
(QUIVER numbers of readers were showing kind- 
ness to Mr. George Dalton, a consumptive, who 
was facing a future incurable illness with 
great pluck in a home at Torquay, and they 
have never failed to respond to appeals to cheer 
and help him. They will all hear with sorrow 
his death on August 14, for they will feel 
that they have lost a friend; but his sufferings 
towards the end were too terrible for one to 
wish to prolong his life an hour. I am glad 
to say that during the last week or ten days 
two Quiver friends calied to him, and, 
dreadfully ill though he was, he appreciated 
their visits, as he always appreciated anything 
we did for him. I think that those who wrote 
to him ought to read the letter I (as represent- 
ing the New Army of Helpers) had from the 
matron of the home, whose praises incidentally 
he invariably sang: 


is 


ot 


ot 


see 


** You have been so kind to Mr. Dalton that 
you will be glad to know that his suffering life 
is over and that he is at rest. He died last 
night at ten-thirty, and will be buried on 
Friday afternoon. ‘The interest taken in him 
and the kind thought did much to brighten a 
dull and suffering iife, though he himself was 


never dull, being a bright and clever man.”’ 
The Weary and Worried 

Several 
fol 
those 


have sent thankofferings 
to to 
In 


reader: 
holidays be passed on 
this way I 
Miss Ethel 
whose to the 
Hospital for Consumption at Ventnor. 
that there 
the streets 


where 


happy 
have 
W.., 
Royal 
He 
may 
ot 
has 


less fortunate. 
£3 
doc tor 


received for our friend 


has ordered het 


has great hopes a_ spell 


cure her—so_ from close 
the Midland 
gone to sunlight and sea air, and I hope 
that sl But 
£2 for her I guaranteed 
- to 1 
helpers 


town she lives she 


to hear soon 1e is much better. 


I want another 
£5 
unfailing kindness 


and trusted he 


of QUIVER 


to enable her to go, 


to 


supply it. Perhaps others who have had 
happy holidays will come to the rescue. 
There are many for whom I want help 
urgently this month : 
Mrs. K., who expects a baby in October and 


has a husband out of work. His right arm was 
badly injured in the war. There are two other 
children and an aged mother to be provided 


for. 





THE QUIVER 





Miss C., an invalid of fifty, very badly off, 
who is always in bed and wants a friend to 
write to her and also orders for knitting. 

Miss S., an old lady of over eighty, living in 
Rostrevor, Lreland. She rarely goes out and is 
very lonely. A friend who would write to her 
and occasionally send her eggs or fruit would 
be a godsend. 

Mrs. H., whose husband is out of work and 
who has a baby of six months. 


The demand for printed lists of workers 
been most gratifying; but and 
more orders are needed, and this month I 
hear of many on our lists who are acutely 
Among 


has more 


worried over their financial straits. 
these are: 


Mr. William W., the ex-soldier who has lost 
several toes and fingers and yet makes wonderful 
toys and window-wedges. He also asks for 
clothes for a girl of fourteen and boys of eleven 
and nine. 

Mr. F., who has a weak heart, and frames 
views of the Cornish coast and pictures of dogs 
and horses for 1s. 3d. and 1s. 6d. a pair, plus 
postage. 

Mrs. S., who does every kind of crochet and 
plain needlework. 

Miss D. H., an invalid writer of messages for 
cards and booklets, who offers a little booklet, 
called ‘‘ Joyful Rhymes for Remembrance,’’ 
price 3d., in dainty blue-grey cover. Very 
suitable to take the place of a Christmas card. 
Also larger booklets, entitled ‘“‘ Sunny Mes- 
sages”? and ‘* A Circle of Joy,” each. 

Mrs. M., 75 years old, a widow, who wants 
orders for crochet. Her son who supported her 


was killed in the war. 

Miss W. W., who needs money badly for 
further medical advice, and offers cable-wool 
landing doormats for 10s. each, lavender 
baskets od., raffia work bags 3s. 6d., babies’ 


coats, bonnets, etc. 


Christmas is coming and I shall be very 
grateful if readers will some of their 
shopping through the pages of THE QUIVER. 
I have a new stock of lists of workers, and 
shall gladly post them to prospective pur- 


do 


chasers, The variety of goods we are able 
to supply is really rather surprising. 
Many kind gifts 


{ have 


oO 


space t 


have been received, but 
dwell this 
month. I should, however, like to mention 
the generosity of the writer 
“What Life Means to Me 

Totally Deaf.’’ She sent 

the payment she received 


no oO on them 


of the article, 
One Who is 

6d. out of 
it to the S.O.S. 


By 
10S 


for 


Fund. She is also giving invaluable help 
by sending beautifully made babies’ gar- 
ments and dolls. ‘ 

During the month I have heard of two 
readers who want paying guests and several 
others who know of comfortable rooms and 


houses to let. I shall gladly give particulars 
on application 


Alfred Martin, our old friend, 


go 





grateful for books and magazines to read 


“between times.’’ I also want magazine 
for the ward of a hospital ind clothes of a 
kinds. Also wool and piece S e of 
workers, Miss G. P., who not had 
holiday for thirty years. 

Anonymous Gifts 

The following gifts are gratefu 
acknowledged : 

Dr. Barnardo.—aA. | 1os.; A R l of Ti 
QUIVER, 10s. 

Seamen’s Hostel.—A Thistle, 1s 

Shaftesbury Soctet mad RSL A B 
Ipswich, 4s. 

British Home for Incurables \. B., Ipswi 
s.3 A. E., 208, 

St. Dunstan’s.—A. FE., 10s 

Save the Children Fund A J 7S 

Shatteshury Homes and * Are Tr 

Ship A. B.. Ipswich, 3s. Od. 

Sunshine House. Miss Margaret S 4 
Children’s Country Tlolidays Fu 4 Sa 
Family, 5 Mrs. EK. Nichol ss M. Smit 

2 6d 

S5.O.S. Fund.—E. J., 10s m. B. F., oo 

I acknowledge with many thanks gifts 
and letters from the following : 

Mr. Hitchcock, Mrs. Kir Miss 7 
Miss L. Dudley Fletcher, Mr. Faunch, M 
Philipps, Mrs. Spouse, Mi KK M 
Hammonde, Miss Williams, M Stott, M 
Alfred Martin, Mrs. Chambers, M Gi 
Miss Salter, Mrs. Lewis Smith, Miss Harew 
Mr Newland, Rev. F. A. Smith, Miss Eth 
Wharton, Miss Holskamp, Mr Bennett, M 
Daniels, Mrs. Foghill, Mrs. Stanford, M 
Farnworth, Miss Winifred B . Mrs. Dorl 
Miss Forty, Miss Ann Chandler Miss Isa 
Watson. Mrs. Turnlev, Mrs. Wardlaw, M 
Mabel Griffin, Miss Wood, Mr. Ox Mi 
Cooke, Miss Nina Browne, Miss k. Faw 
Miss Elizabeth Bremner, Miss Field, M 
King, Miss Blease, Miss Jeanie Agnew, Mr 
Bridger, Miss Thomas, Miss Musgrave Watsol 
Miss Harper, Miss Swannell, Miss l1 
Miss Effie Smith, Miss Whyte, M1 Alf 
Parkes, Mrs. Stockbridge, M M. Hor M 
Shirley, Mrs. Nicholson, M May W 
Mrs. Southern, Mrs. Birch, Miss Brett, M 
Brown, Mrs. Herman, Miss (¢ A. Hol M 
kK. Whitehead, Miss Smallw Mrs. Kcck 
Miss Cull, Mrs. W. W. Webb, M I] ht 
Mr. Arthur Black, Mi Patt Miss K 
nedy Mrs. Litchfield, Miss Judge, Mi I 
Kent, M1 lanner-Riley, M Ci M 
Little, Mr. Godbehere, Mr Butl M 
Christian, Miss Elizabeth Shirley M 
Brooker, Mrs. Knowles, Miss Geen, Mrs. Lowe 
Mrs. McNeill, Miss Peacock, Miss Hart, Mr 
Garnett, Mrs. Williams, and other 

Will correspondents kindly mn 
names very distinctly, ar 1 put M ‘ M 
M ss, OF any othe title, n i¢ t 
us in sending an accurate acknowledg1 
\ddress Mrs. GEORGE STURGEON, TI 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.( 

Your Y ly 
F LOI STURGEON 





LUX 


WILL NOT HARM 
A SILKEN THREAD. 






or. 


This jumper is tacked 
to an old pillow ~case 
to prevent stretching. 


‘Chree an Pee) 
in the life of a jumper. 


IRST of all there is the pleasure of knitting, then 

comes the delight of wearing, and thirdly, there is the 
satisfaction of washing with Lux. If Lux is used, the life 
of the jumper will be long, because Lux preserves the / 
fabric, keeps the garment in shape, enhances the beauty of 


es) Log 


Vs 
ert 


texture, and maintains the fresh appearance of newness. ‘. 

For Washing Silk Knitted Jumpers.—Allow three tablespoonfuls of —_—— 
Lux to every gallon of water. Sprinkle the Lux into a sufficient ; \ ’ 
quantity of boiling water to dissolve completely. Add enough cold C ) y 
water to make a lukewarm solution. Immerse the garment into the = ; 


lukewarm solution, and squeeze the suds again and again, but donot Q 
rub or twist. Rinse three times in clean, lukewarm water, squeeze \ 
shghtly but do nat twist. Soda must on no account be used. Wash 

quickly and dry in the shade in a flat position. Do not dry near a 
fire, but, if possible, in the open air. ‘ 








Packets {two sizes) may be obtained everywhere. 


THR 


Lx 281—23 & dl. a, LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 











DOCTORS AND ANALYSTS 


RECOMMEND 
DELICIOVUS 












ALAWA 











MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 



























THE PUREST INGREDIENTS A 


Colouring Competition for Children. Valuable 
Prizes given monthly. Write for particulars: 
Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ltd., Cornbrook, Manchester. 


5 But restore your grey and 
L K OLD! faded hairs totheir nataral 
colour with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few days, 
thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled thousands to retiin 
their position. 2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural colour. It 
cleanses the scalp, and makes the most periect Hair Dressing 
world- Hair Kestorer is prepared by the great Hair 
J. PEPPER & Co., Ltd, r2 Bedford Laboratories, London, 
S.E.1,and can be obtained direct from them by post, or from any 
chemists and stores throughout the world. 


ULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring a clear 
complexion. slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable pimples, disfigure 
- j 


ing blotches. t eczema, PP by applying SULPHOLINE, 
w renders the skin spotiess, soft, clear, supple, comfortable. Foe 











ry rs it has been the remedy for 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
mples : mgnaces Scurf | Spots 





ness es cne ospea 
Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co. 
Ltd., §2 Bedford Laboratories, London, S.E.1, and is sold in bottles at 
13 3/-. It can be obtained direct from them by post or (rom aay 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world. 
Quickly removes the effects of Sunsoorch. 








FOR WASH AND WEAR 


Hercules Overalls and Frocks excel still 
for daily wear, both for children and adults. 
No other fabric gives greater satisfaction or 
stands such constant washing without losing 
its attractive appearance. Hercules Overalls 
are pre-eminent. for everyday household 
wear on account of their durability, and 
because they are by far the greatest value 
for money. 


HERCULES is also sold by the yard for making up. 
OUR GUARANTEE, 


Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the 
“Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- 
anteed Should any Hercules Garment 
Prove unsatisfactory in wash or wear your 
draper will at once replace it FREE OF 
CHARGE 

Most Drapers stock “ Hercules.” If yours 
does not, please send to us for patterns 


" Mother and Child.” 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 


MANCHESTER. 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 











D' MACKENZIES 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


For Colds, Influenza, 
Catarrh, Headaches, etc, 


Of all Chemists and 
Stores, 2/-, 
or post free, 2/3. 


Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, England. 
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Unquestionably Best. 


“Bermaline” is the most nourishing of all 
breads—brown or white—and emphatic- 
ally the most appetising. The crust is crisp, 
the crumb is light and spongy, and the 
texture as attractive as that of the finest 
white bread. It tempts almost every palate. 


The combination, desired by every 
dietarian, of digestibility with nutrition, is 
accomplished in every “Bermaline”’ Joaf. 


You will eat “Bermaline” with enjoyment, 


digest it with ease, and vote it unquestion- 
ably the best of brown breads. 











The Proprietors of “ Bermaline”—MONTGOMERIE & CO., Ltd., IBROX, 
GLASGOW —supply the special ingredients for making “ ‘Bermaline” Bread to Bakers who 
are agents throughout the United Kingdom. Ask for the Baker's address in your district. 
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‘ 

“ That's saved a few shillings,” exalaimed 
rs. Sprite, | ' 

“ You really are clever,” said she. 


“Oh no, not a bit,” repliedatise Mr. Sprite, 
“It’s Fluxite that does it, mot me.” 





Holes in the saucepan and leaks in the kettle 
should not cause them to be cast aside, for 


when you've some solder and .a tin of FLUX- 
ITE, you will be surprised how easy these 
little leaks can be mended. There was a time he Bread 


when soldering was a Meclranic’s job, but 
FLUXITE has altered this, and now every ] 


man about the house can ‘tackle soldering 
without fear of failure. or 


ALL MECHANICS \¥ IEE. HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING ICH in nourishment 


: , —that is an essential. 
All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY A TIN TO-Day. 
Ask your Jronmonger or Hardware Dealer to show 


you the neat little bread ought to be. But, 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET more than this, HOVIS 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in ° — 

constant use. It contains a special ‘‘ small-space 1S doubly delici s—and 
Soldering Iron with non-heating metal lmndle,a Pocket 7 

Biow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc., and fall instructions. 


Price 7/6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom, appetising to a degree, 
FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St.. Bermondsey, Eng 


Digestive, too, as all good 







REDUCED 
PRICE 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 
or any soldering jobs about the home. 
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Pree 
EAR COUSIN 


cogitating 


DELIA,—I 


over a 


have been 
discussion lately 

indulged in by some daily paper as to 
what is a “* living wage.”’ This led to a further 
debate as to the least sum per week in which 
it is possible to lead a happy life. No hard 
and-fast rule can be laid down, and the signs 
of the times all point towards a tendency to 
expect more comfort and more luxury than was 
usual a few years ago. I am sure that the 
frugal type of man is nearly as extinct as the 


dodo, Certainly one does not often meet any 
one nowadays like the happily detached person 
who derived much pleasure from a visit to 
London and the sight of its treasure-laden 


shops because it was so great a satisfaction to 
feel he wanted nothing! The man and woman 
f to-day are more exacting in their demands 
and much more bent on finding what they 
‘could do with ”’ rather than ‘*‘ what they could 
do without’?! I wonder many you can 
count among your friends as really contented 
and satisfied with their lot? This 
desire to acquire and to add to one’s possessions 
is not a good sign, and it will be well if the 
rising generation return to an appreciation ot 
frugality and simplicity. 

Apropos of frugality, I am glad to record a 
distinct turn of the tide in regard to feminine 


, 


OW 


restless 


g 
dress. More sombre and subdued colours are 
in favour for street wear this winter. Black 


shades of 
perhaps a cheery 


and many brown are enlivened with 


note of colour introduced in 
the ribbon trimming of a hat.--Ever your affec 


tionate cousin, PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 


sais] ) »/ I, , J, 2, } }, - ” }; 
will write lo her, and she will have much 


pleasure in answering their letters in this 
Celemn, 

FALLING HaAtk. Constant Reade (Jamaica).- 
I was very interested in your letter, and am 
which I feel sure will 
greatly improve the health of your hair. You 
tell me you are undergoing treatment for nerves, 
and this is very necessary, for the hair is so 
quickly affected by ill-health. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER. Memory (Stour 
port).—Thank you for your kind letter. I am so 
glad to know that my reply to you was helpful. 


Sending you a remedy 


I - 
1 hope vou will soon be restored to good health, 
and | admire the plucky way in which you face 
your difhculties. 


Deniciovus CHOCOLATE Ksmeralda (Buxton) 


It is quite a mistake to think that chocolates 


are bad for children. They are both nourish 


Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 
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ing and wholesome provided you choose a good 
make, such as Fry’s. This firm, by the way, is 
again organizing an interesting competition. 
You will find full particulars facing page ~. 

Manicure Hint. Pearl (Doncaster).—You 
can please yourself as to whether you cut or file 
your nails. In ‘any case it is a good plan to 
bevel the edges with an emery board. This 
makes the free edge smooth and comfortable. 

HEADACHE Cure. Belinda (Wrexham).—Even 
if you have recently recovered from a serious 
illness, you must not allow those bad _ head- 
aches to continue unchecked. You had better 
get a supply of Cephos and take it whenever 
you feel an attack coming on. It is a wonderful 
remedy, and I am sure you will find it gives 
you great relief. 


To PRESERVE PATENT SHOES. X. Y. Z. (Nor- 
wich).—There is no reason why you should not 


wear patent shoes if you prefer them. They 
will not crack if you do not dry them by a fire, 
and it is a good plan to rub a little Vaseline 
into the leather from time to time. This keeps 
it soft and phable and less likely to crack. 
MakKING A ScHoor Outrir. R. M. L. (Wind- 
sor).—You tell me that your three little girls are 
all going off to boarding school for the first 
time next term. With the busy Christmas 
season looming so near ahead you are very wise 
to be getting a good part of their outfit in 
readiness now. Underclothes, stockings, etc., 
all have to be marked with their owners’ names, 
and personally I always like Cash’s woven name 
tapes. They look so neat and are such a great 
safeguard against loss. 
A FASHIONABLE SHOE. Pixie (Edinburgh).— 
In apportioning your dress allowance you 
should remember that well-shod feet are of great 
importance. You cannot do better than send to 
Barratt & Co., Limited, of Northamp- 
ton, for your boots and shoes. They only use 
the best materials, and all their shoes are 
smartly shaped and, last but not least, their 
prices are most reasonable. 
[TREATMENT FOR INsomMNtA. R. V. (Penzance). 
Probably your trouble is due to indigestion. 
I suggest that you give up evening dinner—at 
any rate for a time. Let the midday meal be 
your heaviest repast, and at bedtime take a hot 
cup of cocoa made with milk. Try to avoid 
any book or conversation which may over-excite 
you 
~ To Avorp a Corp. Constant Reader (Slough). 
The little bottle which you have heard men- 
tioned as such a wonderful preventative or cure 
for a cold in the head is Dr. Mackenzie’s Smell- 
ing Bottle. I must certainly advise you to try 
it, for I know personally how efficacious it is. 


\fessrs. 





THE QUIVER 





You can get it from any good chemist, or, if 
you prefer, you can send 2s. 3d. to Dr. Mac 
kenzie’s Laboratories, will be 
sent to you post paid. 


Reading, and one 


ScALP MASSAGE. Periwinkle (Highgate). 
This is very beneficial, for it stimulates the 
roots of the hairs. Dip your finger-tips in a 
little brilliantine and then with a circular 
rotary movement gently rub the roots of the 
hair until the scalp glows This should be 


followed by a brisk brushing 
hard brush. dead hairs and 
stimulates the growth of healthy new hair. 
Foop For a Baby. Anxious Mother (Leaming 
ton).—I am indeed sorry you have’ 
anxiety with your baby girl. I strongly advise 
you to at give her Allenburys Food for 
Infants. You can get this food suited to the 
age of the child, and it is quite wonderful how 
quickly even delicate thrive 
when given this diet. 
DisTRESSED. (Gloucester) 
appreciative letter. It 
read letters such Words of praise help 
to oil the wheels of life. I am sorry to hear 
about your distressing complaint. I should cer 


with a moderately 
This removes the 


had so much 


once 


babies begin to 
Thanks for your 
is always a pleasure to 
as yours. 


tainly recommend you to try Pylitna, the new 
remedy for piles, hamorrhoids, etc., which is 
receiving strong recommendation from many 
medical men who have prescribed it for their 
patients. If you write to Pylitna, Limited, 3, 
Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1, they will 
send you a little booklet with full particulars. 


full treatment costs five 


I believe the 


shillings. 





Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corse ts, anc 
the “ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding - & figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET oi HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 
T/T pair Pree 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
SS! from20to30. Made 
“V in finest quality Drill. 


Outsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra. 
SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 
No bones or steels to drag, hurt or brea«. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest 
guality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 
tL laced at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 




























ie is fitted with adjustable shoulder.straps. 

t has @ short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
“a is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooked ayer 
It can be washed at home, having no’ to rust or tarnish 
“Health” Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
saloy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, &c., as there is nothing to hurt or 
brea Singers and Actresses will find wonderful assistance, as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. Al! women, especially 
housewives and those employed in occupations demanding constant 
movement, appreciate the «Corset of Health.” They yield freely to 
every movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are 

=. Er comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


pt ad RB p-A A 4 {.FO-DAY., 


HALT CORSET | COMPANY’ 3 aoe Vindaet London 
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SOMETHING FOR THE LITTLE ONES.— 
A beautifully illustrated Fairy Story Book is 
being presented by the proprietors of 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. To obtain a copy 
write to Messrs. Wright, Layman & Umney, 
Ltd., Dept. 117, Southwark, London, S.E.1. 


A BEAUTY GIFT.—To obtain liberal 
free samples of Pond’s Vanishing Cream and 
Cold Cream, write to Messrs. Pond’s Extract 
Co., 71 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, 
enclosing 3d. in stamps to cover postage and 
packing 


A FREE 10-DAY TRIAL.—A trial 


tube of Pepsodent, the new Tooth Paste, suf- 
ficient to last 10 days, can be obtained post 
free by writing to Dept. 163, The Pepsodent 
Company, 42 Southwark ’ Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 


RHEUMATISM & NEURALGIA.— 
On receipt of a post card, mentioning 
The Quiver, Messrs. Cephos, Ltd., Black- 
burn, will send you a_ free sample of 
“ Cephos,” the Physician’s Remedy for Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, etc. 


FREE SHAVING STICK.—I! you 
write to Messrs. Culmak (Dept. 7), 50 
Durham Road, London, N.7, they will send 
you a dainty shaving stick, big enough to last 
for several weeks. It is necessary to enclose 
3d. in stamps to cover postage and packing. 


A BRIGHT GIFT FOR LADIES. — Messrs. 
Osobrite, Ltd., Brighton, offer to send a 
sample bottle of “Osobrite,” the new 
liquid silver polish, on receipt of 3d. in 


stamps. “QOsobrite” cleans all silver, 
electroplate and jewellery. 

A MOTHERS’ BOOK,— Messrs. Allen 
& Hanburys, Ltd, 37 Lombard Street, 


London, E.C.3, offer to send free of all charge 
a copy of “Infant Feeding and Manage- 
ment,” and a sample of their well-known 


Food. 


A TREAT FOR THE CHILDREN.— 
Send a post card to Messrs. Turner & Wain- 
wright (Dept. A), Brighouse, Yorks, and you 
will receive a delightful series of Coloured 
Natural History cards, free of charge, per 
return post. 


FOR EVERY MOTHER. 


illustrated Catalogue of 
baby, from the smallest 
apparel to the most luxurious carriage, is 
sent post free to all mothers who write to 
Dept. 2F, Treasure Cot Co, Ltd. 103, 
Oxtord Street, London W.1. 


-A beautiful 
everything for 
article of wearing 
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SPECIALLY PREPARED BY 


OVER 640 BRANCHES Wain p Fé) THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
CHEMISTS 


. CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES 
[82 RECENT ST. W.1:1l2-118 EDCWARE RD.W2 
I5 NEW BOND ST. W.|I 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY t7? 
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| know it's right 


this name is on 
the packet.” 









PER PACKET 


OBTAINABLE 
FROM GROCERS 
AND STORES 
shale 
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